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INTRODUCTION 


“So they that never peeped beyond the common belief in 
which their easy understandings were at first indoctrinated are 
indubitately assured of the truth and comparative excellence of 
their receptions, while the larger souls that have travelled the 
very climates of opinions are more cautious in their resolves, 
and more sparing to determine.”—Joseph Glanvill, Vanity of 
Dogmatizing (1661), pp. 226-27. 


BisHop BuTLER has been the subject of a number of 
books; some have been biographies, others analyses of his 
works, still others appreciations and tributes. The purpose 
of the present work is to study him as an index to the intel- 
lectual developments of his age. In the seventeenth and even 
in the eighteenth century, theological speculation, despite 


the enormously secularizing influence of the New Science-—— 


and the New Philosophy, remained much what it had been 
throughout the Middle Ages, the/alembic in which cultural 
movements were distilled. To the historian of thought the 
theological speculation of the day of Butler’s Analogy is 
particularly useful in enabling him to evaluate the new role 
of science, now first become important. Under the leadership 
of Newton and Locke, England gained an_ intellectual 
eminence in Europe that remained almost unchallenged for 
the first half of the eighteenth century. There was none so 
daring as to deny that 


Nature and Nature’s laws lay hid in night: 
God said, Let Newton be! and all was light.’ 


Momentous was the age that marked the beginning of mod- 
ernism in English prose, the beginning of modernism in reli- 
gion. In both literature and religion the influence of the 


1 Alexander Pope, Epitaph Intended for Sir Isaac Newton. 
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New Science was predominant. Clarity being the destdera- 
tum in both, nothing was surer to call down a shower of ridi- 
cule than disputes between Big-endians and Little-endians. 
This was the day of Swift and Defoe, of Addison, Steele, and 
Pope, of Newton and Halley, of Clarke, Berkeley, and 
Butler. It was the Age of Reason. 

The religious key-note of the age was struck early by 
Thomas Sprat, Bishop of Rochester. In his History of the 
Royal Society (1667) Sprat pleads: 


The universal disposition of this age is bent upon a rational 
religion. And therefore I renew my affectionate request that the 
Church of England would provide to have the chief share in its 
first adventure, that it would persist, as it has begun, to encourage 
experiments, which will be to our Church as the British oak is to 
our empire, an ornament and defence to the soil wherein it is 
planted.” 


The intellectual climate * was definitely rational. It is there- 
fore plainly requisite to any thorough understanding of 
Butler to examine in some detail the history of the 
concept of reason, particularly as it influenced religious 
theory. 

Reason is one of those words that convey multitudinous 
nuances of meaning. ‘“When I use a word,”’ Humpty Dumpty 
said in rather a scornful tone, “it means just what I choose 
it to mean, neither more nor less.” Reason must be ex- 
plained in terms of the contemporary background, and shifts 
in that background must be closely followed. Butler’s Ser- 
mons and Analogy present a cross-section of the later Age of 
Reason in England. In them appears distinctly a reaction 
against the hitherto prevalent doctrine of the sufficiency of 
reason in religion as in all other phases of human life, and 
also an indication of the direction in which that doctrine was 
to topple. Butler’s works thus constitute the very center of 
the scheme of this book. But before considering them it is 

?P. 374 (by error 366). 


® The useful expression “climate of opinion’ was resurrected in recent 
years from Glanvill as quoted at the head of this Introduction. 
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necessary to trace the development of reason in the seven- 
teenth century from the abstract mathematical pattern 
offered by Lord Herbert of Cherbury, Descartes, and a host 
of less notable thinkers, to the empirical pattern in the early 
eighteenth century upheld by the dominant influence of 
Locke. How this empiricism was turned into idealism by 
Berkeley, and subsequently into skepticism by Hume, is the 
final philosophical problem which comes within the present 
scope. 

It is strange to realize in retrospect that Hume was almost 
alone in seeing clearly and fearlessly the implied contradic- 
tion in the Age of Reason which alternately created and 
destroyed its religion by the same rational means. Wesley, 
who had an intuition of this euthanasia of reason in religion, 
proposed a solution fundamentally different from that of the 
Scottish philosopher. Butler envisaged the problem but not 
so lucidly as Hume or Wesley. Few others experienced more 
than momentary perplexity, for even the orthodox were 
supernatural rationalists. In this connection, where the aim 
is to re-create a mental current, the voluminous minor liter- 
ature is almost as valuable as the classic, though without its 
- authority. In tracing this history of thought, the emphasis 
is placed upon those religious thinkers, orthodox or unortho- 
dox, who developed the principles of toleration, Latitudi- 
narianism, and Deism. The course of the Deistic contro- 
versy proper affords an excellent opportunity for summary 
of the changing relationship between reason and religion, 
and leads straight to the account of Butler’s position as 
Christian apologist and moralist. Yet the Deistic manifesta- 
tion of the rationalist flow surged on past Butler until it 
spent itself before the end of the century. The much 
maligned Deism has been receiving tardy recognition in 
recent years, but the reasons for its historical decay are 
still commonly not sufficiently comprehended. 

The final metamorphosis of Deism into skepticism has 


* Cf. e.g., “Deism of the Eighteenth Century,” in F. R. Tennant’s Miracle 
and Its Philosophical Presuppositions (Cambridge, 1925), pp. 96-97; also 
English Deism: Its Roots and Its Fruits (Grand Rapids, 1934), by John Orr. 
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presented all later thinkers with problems which they fre- 
quently have been loth to face. Certain aspects of this re- 
luctance to admit change in religious thought are indicated 
in the chapters dealing with Butler’s reputation through the 
course of two centuries. For the history of that reputation is 
the history of subsequent developments in religion writ 
small; what nature and reason are to the seventeenth and 
eighteenth centuries, evolution and psychology are to the 
nineteenth and twentieth. A final chapter offering a bicen- 
tennial estimate of Butler, his best known publication having 
appeared in 1736, indicates something of a new attitude 
toward him that is being formulated at the present day. 
The whole course of the book is inevitably concerned with 
Butler the thinker rather than with Butler the man; but to 
satisfy those readers who may care to know something of the 
latter beyond the lineaments revealed in passing, a Bio- 
graphical Note is prefixed. 

The sub-title indicates that the writer is not a theologian 
but a student of literature and of thought. He has endeav- 
ored always to suggest the broad cultural meanings of the 
abstractions dealt with. Illustrations from belles lettres are 
thus used whenever possible to supplement the more strictly 
professional examples from divines and philosophers. Poetry — 
is often remarkable for its lucidity; and the age was blessed 
with a spokesman in Alexander Pope, the poet of reason. A 
history of thought must perpetually be a work in progress, 
for the ramifications of its subject-matter are so extensive 
as to preclude any hope of completeness. The generaliza- 
tions so necessary to such a history can never be absolute; 
they must rather be suggestive approximations. So it is hoped 
that this study of Bishop Butler presents a meaningful inter- 
pretation of the Age of Reason that will be of value to gen- 
eral students of eighteenth century English literature and 
culture as well as to those especially interested in its greatest 
theologian. It is furthermore hoped that the spirit of this 
study may to some degree surmount that basic impediment 
to sound scholarship noticed by John Locke: 
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There is nobody in the commonwealth of learning who does not 
profess himself a lover of truth, and there is not a rational 
creature that would not take it amiss to be thought otherwise of. 
And yet for all this one may truly say that there are very few 
lovers of truth for truth’s sake, even amongst those who persuade 
themselves that they are.° 


All quotations ° used throughout, including titles of books, 
have been modernized in spelling, punctuation, and capital- 
ization, because it is believed that in a work claiming merely 
to be a contribution to the history of thought, it is sheer 
pedantry to place linguistic hurdles in the way of the reader’s 
thinking. In the effort to keep notes and bibliographies as 
simple as possible, it is further to be assumed that all books 
named have been published at London unless explicitly 
stated otherwise. The edition of Butler referred to in all 
cases is that of J. H. Bernard, 1900, in two volumes: the 
first being the Sermons, including also Butler’s minor publi- 
cations; the second the Analogy. 


5 Essay (1690), Book IV, chap. xix, #1. 
® Poetry excepted. 
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THE life of Joseph Butler * was a progress toward reli- 
gious conservatism. Born in 1692, son of a retired Presby- 
terian linen merchant at Wantage, Berkshire, he died in 1752 
bishop on the Anglican bench. Early education at a dissent- 
ing academy turned his attention toward philosophy, in 
which he demonstrated precocious ability in a series of bril- 
liant letters written while still a school-boy to the great Dr. 
Samuel Clarke. Clarke was then the admiration of contem- 
porary divines and the leader of that school of thought 
satirized by Pope as admitting, 


We nobly take the high Priori Road, 
And reason downward, till we doubt of God.* 


Like another Bacon, the young Butler confides in Clarke, 
“As I design the search after truth as the business of my life, 
I shall not be ashamed to learn from any person.” * But he 
confesses that he does not believe that Clarke has succeeded 
in supplying a demonstrative proof of the being of God. 
Butler’s discussions of the nature of time and space in his 
efforts to controvert Clarke probably remain his best prod- 
ucts in the realm of pure metaphysics. After a series of 
calm and ably reasoned letters on both sides, Butler dropped 
the dispute though actually remaining unconvinced. Ever 
afterwards he was chary of Clarke’s mathematical methods 
in philosophy, veering sharply toward the doctrines of em- 


+ The earliest life of Butler is that of Andrew Kippis in the Supplement 
to the Biographia Britannica (1767). But the fullest materials are offered 
in Thomas Bartlett’s Memoirs of the Life, Character, and Writings of Joseph 
Butler (1839). Bartlett was related by marriage to Butler’s family. His 
work is the chief source of the present Note. Where supplementary material 
is used, it will be credited separately. 

? Dunciad, IV, 471-72. 

3 “Butler-Clarke Correspondence,” Sermons, p. 326. 
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piricism and probabilism which he found in the study of 
Locke. Clarke paid the twenty-two-year-old philosopher the 
compliment of including the correspondence in the next edi- 
tion of his Works. 

After he had finally persuaded his father to allow him to 
conform to the Established Church, Butler went to Oxford, 
where he found Oriel College most unstimulating. To the 
influential Clarke, now his confidant and friend, he writes in 
despair about 1715 of his having 


been obliged to quit those studies that had a direct tendency to 
divinity, that being what I should choose for the business of my 
life, it being, I think, of all other studies the most suitable to a 
reasonable nature. I say my being obliged, for there is very 
[little] encouragement (whether one regards interest or useful- 
ness) now-a-days for any to enter that profession, who has not 
got a way of commanding his assent to received opinions without 
examination. * 


In 1717 Butler was still fretting under the academic restric- 
tions. “We are obliged,” he writes Clarke, “to mis-spend so 
much time here in attending frivolous lectures and unintel- 
ligible disputations, that I am quite tired out with such a 
disagreeable way of trifling; so that if I can’t be excused 
from these things at Cambridge, I shall only just keep 
term there.” ° The Oxford disputations, which all under- 
graduates were required to attend in display of their aca- 
demic agility, were described by an equally unsympathetic 
contemporary as an “ethico-logico-physico-metaphysico- 
theological drama.” * The drama frequently consisted in the 
dexterity displayed by the unfortunate protagonist in read- 
ing surreptitiously from his cap the “string” or argument, 
donated by a predecessor, and passed on from generation to 
generation of students. This collegiate sciolism must have 
been particularly painful to a student fresh from the Presby- 
terian school at Tewkesbury, which under the learned 
* Sermons, D.1 33% “1 bids Dias 28 


®°N. Amhurst, Terrae-Filius; Or, the Secret History of the University of 
Oxford (3d ed., 1754), p. 103. 
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Samuel Jones had been remarkable for its modernity and lib- 
eralism. Oxford at this same time was devoted to the defence 
of Aristotle against the encroachments of that neologist 
Locke. Disillusioned with the University, Butler laments, 
“Our people here never had any doubt in their lives con- 
cerning a received opinion.” * 

At Cambridge, where the great Newton still lectured, it 
was Butler’s design to take the degrees of Bachelor of Arts 
and Bachelor of Law; but hope of change for the better was 
thwarted by scholastic technicalities entailing the loss of the 
terms already taken at Oxford. He therefore continued to 
reside at Oxford, where he was shortly persuaded to take 
orders by the friendly efforts of an Oriel Fellow, Edward 
Talbot, and was started on his ecclesiastical career by the 
bishop, Talbot’s father, who in 1719 appointed him preacher 
to the Rolls Chapel in London. At Oxford Butler had taken 
the B.A. degree in 1718, and proceeded B.C.L. in 1721 and 
Pee Lin 1733. : 

Through the combined patronage of Bishop Talbot and 
Dr. Clarke, other preferments soon followed that of the Rolls 
Chapel, until, receiving in 1725 Stanhope, the “golden rec- 
tory” of the north, Butler retired from London. He took this 
occasion to publish Fifteen Sermons Preached at the Rolls 
Chapel (1726), their selection “from amongst many others 
preached in the same place through a course of eight years 
being in great measure accidental.” ° This assertion may be 
strictly true, but the first three sermons, those ‘‘Upon Human 
Nature,” actually provide the prolegomena to an empirical 
study in the psychology of ethics, and have ultimately be- 
come his chief title to fame. At Stanhope, where he resided 
for seven years, his main intellectual occupation was the 
writing of the Analogy of Religion, which was published in 
1736 shortly after his return to London to become Clerk of 
the Closet to Queen Caroline. The Queen, who had appar- 
ently become acquainted with Butler when he was preacher 
at the Rolls, renewed interest in him upon being assured by 

7 Sermons, PD. 334. § Sermons, Preface, #45. 
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Archbishop Blackburne of York in answer to her inquiry 
whether the pious Mr. Butler was not dead, ‘“No, madam, he 
is not dead, but he is buried.” 

Caroline of Anspach was deeply concerned in intellectual 
affairs so notoriously neglected by her husband. She was on 
terms of familiarity with Newton, Leibniz, Clarke, Hoadly, 
Sherlock, Secker, and Berkeley. Wollaston’s Religion of 
Nature Delineated (1724) she had read three times; and 
around her “Hermitage” at Richmond she placed busts of 
Wollaston, Clarke, Locke, and Newton. She liked to imagine 
herself the center of a philosophical circle, taking particular 
pride in the patronage of Berkeley and Butler. By special 
command Butler attended on her from seven to nine every 
evening; his Analogy she read every morning at breakfast.” 
According to Lord Chesterfield, ‘‘after puzzling herself in all 
the whimsies and fantastical speculation of different sects, 


./ she fixed herself ultimately in Deism, believing in a future 
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state. Lord Bolingbroke, in his ironical manner, gives 
further details: 


Our learned Queen interests herself in nice and subtle disputa- 
tions about space; from metaphysics she rises to theology. She 
attends frequently to the controversy, almost fourteen hundred 
years old and still carried on with as much warmth and as little 
success as ever, about that profound mystery, the Trinity. She 
studies with much application the Analogy of Revealed Religion 
to the Constitution and Course of Nature. She understands the 
whole argument perfectly, and concludes with the right reverend 
author, that it is not “so clear a case that there is nothing in re- 
vealed religion.” Such royal, such lucrative encouragement, must 
needs keep both metaphysics and the sublimest theology in 
credit.** 


A perhaps more impartial observer, Dr. Thomas Wilson, the 
Younger, records an actual interview with the Queen: 


° William Seward, Anecdotes of Distinguished Persons (4th ed., 1798), 
II, 335. 
*° In “Characters” appended to his Letters (ed. John Bradshaw, 1892), 
III, 1406. 

11 Works (1754-98), III, 443. Bolingbroke erred in referring to Butler 
as a bishop while the Queen was yet alive. 
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The Queen spoke much in praise of Dr. Butler’s late book, The 
Analogy of Religion, Natural and Revealed, to the Course of 
Nature: said it was very intelligible, that she had read it and un- 
derstood it easily: that it was a scheme or medium between 
Wollaston and Dr. Clarke: that he was a little too severe, ex- 
pected too much perfection in the world. This discourse was with 
the Lord Hay, who said he would read it and give his opinion of 
it. The Queen said she had heard it was metaphysical and dry, 
but found it much otherwise. “But,” says she, “it may appear to 
you great geniuses in another light.” ** 


Yet Horace Walpole agrees with Bolingbroke’s cynical 
view of the Queen’s patronage of Butler. “She never could 
make my father read his book, and which [sic] she certainly 
did not understand herself: he told her his religion was fixed, 
and that he did not want to change or improve it.” ** When 
the Queen lay dying in 1737, Robert Walpole asked that the 
Archbishop of Canterbury be called in. ‘Let this farce be 
played,” he advised. ‘“‘The Archbishop will act it very well. 
You may bid him be as short as you wish. It will do the 
Queen no hurt, no more than any good; and it will satisfy 
all the wise and good fools, who will call us all atheists if we 
don’t pretend to be as great fools as they are.” ** To Arch- 
bishop Potter the Queen made the death-bed request that he 
“take care of Dr. Butler, her Clerk of the Closet.’ Lord 
Hervey, who reports the scene, adds that Butler “was the 
only body I ever heard of her recommending particularly 
and by name all the while she was ill.” *” 

The bereaved King, who had piously resolved never to 
marry again but to have mistresses, ° was visibly affected by 
a sermon that Butler preached before him on being bettered 
by affliction, and determined to “do something very good for 
him.” *" In 1738 Walpole offered Butler the bishopric of 


12 “Diary,” June 24, 1736, quoted by John Keble in the “Life of Thomas 
Wilson,” prefixed to the Works (Oxford, 1863), I, part 2, p. 922. 

18 Letters (ed. Mrs. Paget Toynbee, 1903-8), III, 5. 

14 John, Lord Hervey, Memoirs of the Reign of George II (ed. J. W. 
Croker, 1848), II, 527. 

a® 16id., 11, 520. Pe bid.) Il, S14. 

17 Wilson’s “Diary,” quoted by Keble, op. cit., p. 922. 
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Bristol, an offer that Butler thought almost beneath his ex- 
pectancy. ‘“‘Indeed,’’ he writes in acceptance, “‘the bishopric 
of Bristol is not very suitable either to the condition of my 
fortune or the circumstances of my preferment; nor, as I 
should have thought, answerable to the recommendation 
with which I was honored.” The see of Bristol, the poorest 
in England, had but a small salary attached, and Butler was 
therefore permitted to keep his rectory at Stanhope in com- 
mendam. In 1740 he resigned the Stanhope living on becom- 
ing dean of St. Paul’s, a position he held for ten years. 

After elevation to the episcopal bench, Butler’s vigorous 
mind became virtually buried in the routine of parochial 
duties, and in gratifying his passion for building, and his 
generosity in charity. On one memorable occasion, however, 
he woke up to remark casually to his chaplain while the two 
were strolling in the palace garden at night, ““Why might not 
whole communities and public bodies be seized with fits of 
insanity, as well as individuals?’ The chaplain, Josiah 
Tucker, later dean of Gloucester and well-known theorist in 
political science and economics, was too startled to reply 
coherently. But Butler’s query had been rhetorical. ‘‘Noth- 
ing but this principle,” he continued, “that they are liable to 
insanity, equally at least with private persons, can account 
for the major part of those transactions of which we read in 
history.” The mind of the bishop was really not slumbering, 
but it seldom spoke out. Whether this continued silence was 
caused by the strain of episcopal duties, or by the disillusion- 
ment of advancing age, it is perhaps impossible to deter- 
mine; but it contrasts strangely with his early willingness to 
enter into controversy. A few more sermons on public occa- 
sions, and a few odd notes, and his career as a writer was 
~ completed. , 

On the death of Archbishop Potter in 1747, the primacy 
of England was offered to Thomas Sherlock, bishop of Lon- 
don, and on his refusal, to Joseph Butler. Why Sherlock 
declined remains unknown; but Butler is reported to have 
thought “it was too late for him to try to support a falling 
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Church.” At the same time Butler refused the offer of 
£20,000 from a relative to help bear the first expenses of 
accepting the primacy if he would but reconsider. This finan- 
cial offer came from a wealthy and eccentric nephew, John 
Butler, the same who had willingly traded off a copy of his 
uncle’s Analogy for an iron vise in the possession of a Scot- 
tish neighbor. But Butler’s original refusal had been based 
on deep intellectual conviction and he was not to be moved. 

In 1750, however, Butler was persuaded to accept the 
wealthy bishopric of Durham. Again he took the occasion to 
display his independence from political pressure. In offer- 
ing the see to Butler, the Duke of Newcastle gave him to 
understand that he was expected to make certain ecclesiasti- 
cal appointments. Butler’s reply is firm: 


My lord, the bishops as well as the inferior clergy take the oath 
against simony; and as I should think an express promise of pre- 
ferment to a patron beforehand an express breach of that oath, 
and would deny institution upon it, so I should think a tacit 
promise a tacit breach of it. I am afraid your Grace may think 
I have already said too much, but as this affair, that I am to give 
Dr. Chapman the first prebend of Durham, is common talk at 
Cambridge, and consequently will be so, if it is not already, 
wherever I am known, I think myself bound, whatever be the con- 
sequences of my simplicity and openness, to add that it will be 
impossible for me to do it consistently with my character and 
GEG og 


On yet another occasion, Butler rebuked Newcastle in regard 
to preferments in the Church, writing toward the close of 


L75T: 


I shall pay all the regard to your Grace’s recommendation that 
I am persuaded you yourself will think reasonable. But as I am 
altogether unacquainted with the character of the person recom- 
mended, I must desire a little time to inquire into it, especially as 
I am inclined to think he is a stranger to your Grace.*® 


Butler’s high-minded resolve to be above simony puts to 


18 Letter of Aug. 5, 1750. British Museum, Add. MSS. 32, 722, ff. 57-58. 
1° Letter of Dec. 1, 1751. British Museum, Add. MSS. 32, 725, f. 457. 
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blush his predecessor at Durham. Edward Chandler is re- 
puted to have facilitated his translation from the see of Lich- 
field to that of Durham by the judicious disbursement of 
£9,000. Whatever the conduct of Chandler, Butler can never 
be accused of being influenced by subornation or of belong- 
ing to those bishops, 


Who still submissive to their Maker’s nod, 
Adore their Sov’reign, and respect their God.”* 


Butler’s primary charge to the clergy of Durham, deliv- 
ered in 1751, confirms his poignant belief in 


the general decay of religion in this nation, which is now observed 
by every one and has been for some time the complaint of all 
serious persons. The influence of it is more and more wearing out 
the minds of men, even of those who do not pretend to enter into 
speculations upon the subject; but the number of those who do, 
and who profess themselves unbelievers, increases, and with their 
numbers, their zeal.** 


This is evidently what Butler had meant by a “falling” 
Church. The only means he saw of propping it was the care- 
ful inculcation of the external forms of religion, advice that 
was to bring upon him the ludicrous charge that he had 
turned papist. The sole “evidence” brought forward to sub- 
stantiate this calumny was the existence in his chapel at 
Bristol of a cross of white marble on a background of 
black.** England’s dread of popery in the eighteenth cen- 
tury needs no better illustration. Yet Butler’s early experi- 
ence with Latitudinarianism in Clarke had turned him 
toward the High Church policy. Butler had in fact trod the 
road 


From low St. James’s up to high St. Paul.** 


2° The Rolliad (revised, corrected, and enlarged by the original authors, 
1795), p. 166 

?2 “Durham Charge,” in Sermons, p. 287. 

22 A description of this cross is given by Edward ae: in Some Remains 
(Hitherto Unpublished) of Joseph Butler (1853), p. 

** Alexander Pope, First Epistle of the First Boee of Horace (1738), 
1. 82. 
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Further indication of this conservative tendency was afforded 
in his proposals of 1750 to introduce episcopacy into North 
America. The four articles he drew up were tolerant and 
placatory in wording in an attempt to overcome strong oppo- 
sition both in America and at home. But however spiritual 
_ their intent,** the conservative effect they would have had if 
adopted is indicated in the remark attributed to Pitt, that 
had the Church of England been efficiently established in the 
colonies, it was highly probable that they would not have 
separated from Great Britain. 

George II, who had never forgotten the Queen’s favorite, 
in 1746 made Butler Clerk of the Royal Closet and in 1751 
suggested that his name should be included among those in 
the Regency Bill, but nothing came of it. In accepting the 
bishopric of Durham in 1750, Butler had written to the King 
of “your Majesty’s distinguished goodness to me for so many 
years. It has been, sir, not a renewal, but a continuation of 
the Queen’s kindness, and an increase of it far beyond what 
I could have possibly expected but for your Majesty’s most 
gracious behavior to me always. . . .” °° The King’s patron- 
age of Butler lasted to the very end. 

In 1752 Butler’s career was cut short by stomach and 
intestinal disorders at a time when his powers might have 
been expected to be at their fullest and his experience ripe. 
Having gone to Bath in a final effort to try the curative 
waters, he died there and was buried in the cathedral at 
Bristol, where he had spent so many of his maturest years. 
The much discussed tar-water of his colleague Bishop Berke- 
ley had once more proved no panacea. Report tells that the 
dying Butler called for his chaplain. The incident may be 
given in the versified form: 


A mighty prelate on his deathbed lay, 
Revolving the dread themes of life and death 
And their stupendous issues, with dismay, 
24 A_L. Cross, Anglican Episcopate and the American Colonies (New 


York, 1902), p. 123. 
2° Letter of Aug. 5, 1750. British Museum, Add. MSS. 32, 722, f. 58. 
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His marvellous powers nigh quenched. ‘My lord,’ one saith, 
‘Hast thou forgotten how Christ came to be 

A Saviour?’ ‘Nay, the bishop made reply, 

‘How know I He’s a Saviour unto me?’ 

The chaplain paused, then answered thoughtfully: 
‘“Lo, him that cometh unto Me,” Christ said, 

“T will in nowise cast out,’ need we more?’ 

The bishop slowly raised his dying head: 

‘T’ve read a thousand times that Scripture o’er, 
Nor felt its truth till now I near the tomb; 

It is enough, O mighty Christ, I come, 


Butler had once said that he should feel ashamed of himself 
if he could leave £10,000 behind him; he actually left a 
little less. Never having married, he divided his estate 
among his relatives, bequeathing £500 to the Newcastle In- 
firmary and a similar sum to the Society for the Propagation 
of the Gospel in Foreign Parts. And “Lastly, it is my posi- 
tive and express will that all my sermons, letters, and papers 
whatever, which are in a deal box locked, directed to Dr. 
Forster, and now standing in the little room within my 
library at Hampstead, be burnt without being read by any- 
one, as soon as may be after my decease.” Two account- 
books of his as preacher, dean, and bishop actually are 
extant.”* 

As described in his last years at Durham by a contempo- 
rary, Bishop Butler was the picture of ecclesiastical dignity. 
“He was of a most reverend aspect; his face, thin and pale; 
but there was a divine placidness in his countenance which 
inspired veneration, and expressed the most benevolent mind. 
His white hair hung gracefully on his shoulders, and his 
whole figure was patriarchal.” ** The portraits by Hudson 
and Vanderbank corroborate the truth of this description. 

°° They were presented to Oriel College by Thomas Bartlett, Butler’s 
biographer. Through the kind permission of the Provost and Fellows of the 
college I was enabled to examine them. Their contents are entirely 


impersonal. 
*7 W. Hutchinson, History of Durham (1785-94), I, 578. 
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Butler lived a life of great purity and was beloved by all 
who came into contact with him. There was nothing of the 
contemporary “two-bottle orthodox” about him, the divine 


. . n whose gay red-lettered face, 
We read good-living more than grace.”* 


His frugality was balanced by his. charitableness. A holder 
of plural livings in a day when that was the rule rather than 
the exception, he gave away most of his wealth. On one 
occasion it is related that when he was solicited to contribute 
to a projected benevolent institution, he called his house- 
steward and inquired how much money he then had imme- 
diately at hand. “Five hundred pounds, my lord.” “Five 
hundred pounds!” echoed Butler. ‘‘What a shame for a 
bishop to have so much money! Give it away; give it all to 
this gentleman for his charitable plan.” So prone was he to 
give away his all, that he is said to have sometimes been 
forced to stay at home or to have resorted to the expediency 
of riding a fast black pony to escape from the train of 
beggars following him.*’ It may have been in reference to 
his own weakness in this direction that in a sermon he warns 
against the “‘custom of giving to idle vagabonds, a kind of 
charity very improperly so called, which one really wonders 
people can allow themselves in, merely to be relieved from 
importunity, or at best to gratify a false good nature.” °° 
If the allusion is correct, it is one of the few touches of 
humor found anywhere in his works. 

Politics held no interest for a bishop who, according to the 
flippant but observant Horace Walpole, “had been wafted”’ 
to his see “‘in a cloud of metaphysics, and remained absorbed 
in it.” °* In the House of Lords Butler attended regularly, 
always voted with the government, and never spoke. His 
essentially irenic temperament, recognized by Clarke in their 


28 Matthew Green, The Spleen (1737), Il. 322-23. 

2°W.M. Egglestone, Stanhope Memorials of Bishop Butler (1878), p. 3. 

3° Sermons, Pp. 244. 

81 Memoirs of the Last Ten Years of the Reign of George II (2nd ed. 
revised, 1847), I, 148. 
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early controversy, remained with him all through life, and 
together with a rather saturnine disposition that took little 
joy in conversation, made him seem distant and formal. This 
disposition was reflected in his writings, which have always 
been held unnecessarily difficult and obscure. His ascetic 
principles led him to disapprove of the marriage of the 
clergy.°* Yet he was eminently respected and admired by 
intimates, of whom, after Queen Caroline’s circle, the fore- 
most was Thomas Secker, later Archbishop of Canterbury. 
Butler’s own excellent abilities, assisted by well-wishing 
friends, had led to a career completely successful in a worldly 
way. Though he was a man of his age intellectually, he was 
of an earlier and purer age in personal habits. He lived and 
died an exemplary Christian of simple tastes and wholesome 
faith based on an equally wholesome knowledge of the evils 
of life and of valid doubts. His life and career may be 
fittingly expressed in his own characteristically diffident 
words: “Good men surely are not treated in this world as 
they deserve, yet ’tis seldom, very seldom, their goodness 
makes them disliked, even in cases where it may seem to 
be so.” ** 


82 Seward, of. cit., II, 336. 
$8 “Fragments,” #9, Sermons, p. 307. 
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BisHop But er is distinctly a man of his age. His 
Analogy is deeply stamped with the contemporary impress; 
even his sermons “Upon Human Nature” are plainly dated. | ~ 
Much of Butler’s thought, although peculiarly reserved in 
character, is essentially controversial. Its tone, moreover, 
reflects accurately the current intellectual temper, a climate 
of opinion that may be designated historically as the Age of 
Reason. This age, which had taken root early in the six- 
teenth century, flourished in most phases of English life dur- __ 
ing the hundred years from 1650-1750, marked in religion ” 
by the downfall of Puritanism and the rise of Methodism. 

That Renaissance Humanism exalted the intellect of man 
goes without saying, but the Reformation too, at least to 
some extent, was a revolt against authority. Early Protestant |) 
theory, founding itself directly on the Bible, followed two 
general tendencies: the first held to the strict letter of the 
Bible as interpreted by ecclesiastical authority; the second 
accepted the more or less flexible interpretation of the Bible 
by means of individual reason. The one manifested itself 
historically in the Calvinistic dogma of unconditional pre- 
destination, the other in the Socinian and Arminian convic- 
tion of man’s intellectual independence. In England during © 
the seventeenth century these two movements came into 
sharp conflict. The account in the following pages is not 
directly concerned with the former as illustrated in the his- 
tory of the Puritans. It is concerned rather with the devel- 
opment of the rationalistic tendency, the reaction against the 
enthusiasm (literally, “filled with God”) or religious emo- 
tionalism of the “hot gospellers.” Enthusiasm was defined 


13 
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in the eighteenth century as ‘‘a full but erroneous belief and 
persuasion that whatever one does act, or speak, or think is 
from divine inspiration.” * In literature, Samuel Butler’s 
popular burlesque of the saints in Hudibras (1662-78) was 
an early versification of this time-spirit. 

Reason meant many things, no doubt, during this period, 
perhaps even to the same thinker in different situations. But 
in general it was differentiated from logic in that its rules 
had never to be taught; they were known to all by a sort of 
intuition. Its dictates were certain, infallible, and universal, 
and were tacitly identified with the will of God. This dog- 
matic quality or mathematical certainty, existing to a greater 
degree than ever before or since, was then so definite and so 
distinctive as to justify setting the epoch apart as the Age of 
Reason. For, though no era is homogeneous, each has its 
dominant tone. In the field of religion, reason was consid- 
ered capable of finding in itself and by itself the essential 
truths touching the nature of God and the duties of man; as 
a guiding principle it was sufficient in itself. To some, its 
sovereign right was divine right; to others, it was autono- 
mous. To all, it differed from the model dialectic of the 
Middle Ages in that it became increasingly unwilling to 
respect the traditional tabus barring mankind from knowl- 
edge beyond that opened by Revelation. It illuminated the 
darkness lurking around the theological doctrine of man’s 
total depravity. In short, it detested all hocus-pocus. 

The ‘sovereign court of reason” * tended to extend its 
jurisdiction over all of life’s problems. Thus universal, thus 
common to all, reason often became equivalent to an in- 
fallible common-sense. Art consisted in embellishing what 
reason gave to all; * though not all could be artistic, all could 
be reasonable; all could partake in rational discussions. If 
philosophy had been immured, ‘“‘poor lady, in colleges and 

* Theophilus Evans, History ‘of Modern Enthusiasm (1752), p. 5. 

* Cf. sub-title to the anonymous Reason Opposed to Some Popular 
errors (1763)! 


°“True wit is nature to advantage dressed.”’ Alexander Pope, Essay on 
Criticism, 1. 297. | 
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cells,’”’ “ she was soon hustled out. The aim of the period as 
expressed by one of its supreme representatives was to bring 
“philosophy out of closets and libraries, schools and colleges, 
to dwell in clubs and assemblies, at tea-tables and in coffee- 
houses.” ° Confident and. optimistic, the Age of Reason 
adopted as motto that of Tertullian reversed: 


Credo quia [non] impossibile est.° 
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Restricted to religion, the rational Protestant or Arminian 
tendency, influencing the Church of England from the end 
of the sixteenth century, found its first important expositor 
in Richard Hooker, whose Laws of Ecclesiastical Polity 
(1594 ff.) is a moderate but powerful defence of the Church 
against Puritan insistence upon Scripture as the sole guide 
to conduct. The Church, according to Hooker, is ruled not 
only by Scripture but also by tradition and reason, which 
last as ‘‘the general and perpetual voice of man is as the sen- 
tence of God Himself.’”’* Under Archbishop Laud, the Anglo- 
Catholic party seeking to base itself on tradition, especially 
that of the Church Fathers, adopted Arminianism as its 
theological background. Although assuming political sig- 
nificance in this identification with the Stuart regime, 
Arminianism did not relinquish all its liberal aspects. The 
voices of Falkland, Hales, and Chillingworth remained un- 
silenced in the causes of religious toleration and church com- 
prehension. Nor, on the contrary, did the High Church 
group ever completely lose its Arminianism, although in time 
discreetly dropping its more rationalistic tendencies. English 
Arminianism always retained this dual aspect. 

“Shaftesbury, “The Moralists” (1709), in Characteristics (ed. J. M. 
Robertson, 1900), II, 4. 

® Joseph Addison, Spectator, No. 10, March 12, 1711. 

® So expressed on the title page of The Christian Religion Founded on 
Reason (1729) by Samuel Colliber, an orthodox divine highly thought of by 
Butler. Among the unorthodox it was quite common to hold Tertullian’s 


dictum up to ridicule. ne 
* Ecclesiastical Polity, I, viii, 3. 
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Its liberal side was clearly present in those broadminded 
thinkers distinguished by the term Latitudinarians. ‘This 
word, first used derisively ° of the group at Cambridge Uni- 
versity otherwise known as the Cambridge Platonists, later 
came to signify all those in the rationalist traditions resting 
midway between the two extremes of Anglo-Catholicism and 
Puritanism and adhering firmly to what is perhaps the most 
profoundly significant religious conception of the seven- 
teenth century—toleration. Whether urged by the Oxford 
group, or by the Cambridge group, or by the later Gilbert 
Burnet and John Tillotson, or by such dissenters as Roger 
Williams, John Owen, and William Penn, or by such diverse 
laymen as Oliver Cromwell, John Milton, John Selden, Sir 
Thomas Browne, James Harrington, John Locke; whether it 
came as a philosophical principle determined by rational 
causes, or as a matter of political policy, or as an emotional 
resurgence against the strictness and narrowness of Calvin- 
ism, the idea of toleration by the end of the century had 
become dominant. 

Toleration must not be confused with religious liberty. 
The former is a concession, a relaxation from the rigid union 
of church and state, while the latter is regarded as an in- 
alienable right of the individual. Thomas Paine, a century 
later, pertinently describes the compromise involved in 
toleration: 


Toleration is not the opposite of intoleration, but is the coun- 
terfeit of it. Both are despotisms. The one assumes to itself the 
right of withholding liberty of conscience, and the other of grant- 
ing it. The one is the pope armed with fire and faggot, the other 
is the pope selling or granting indulgences.’ 


In distinction to both is liberty of conscience, a conception 
which made slow headway. That toleration came historically 
under Protestantism rather than under Catholicism was 
probably due less to actual conviction than to the fact that 


&S. P. of Cambridge, Brief Account of the New) Sect of Latitude-Men 


(1662), pp. 4-5. 
® Rights of Man (1791), p. 74. 
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the Protestant break with authority and the subsequent divi- 
sion into many sects forced at least its partial acceptance. 
Furthermore, since intolerance was bad for trade, toleration, 
‘In a period of commercial expansion, began to be urged on 
the basis of economic expediency. But toleration was most 
frequently urged in the seventeenth century on the basis of 
political expediency, and if its progress in fact did not equal 
its progress in theory that was largely the consequence of 
party politics. Under the personal pressure of Cromwell, 
the Independents, undoubtedly for political reasons but 
strongly opposed by the Presbyterians, extended toleration 
to all Christians excepting Romanists and gave even Jews 
a legal standing. An important exception to those who pro- 
posed religious toleration for reasons of state rather than 
for liberty of conscience was Roger Williams. His Bloody 
Tenet of Persecution (1644) was an early and influential 
denunciation of that type of churchmanship which sought in 
Biblical texts an excuse for persecution. 

After the Restoration set-back culminating in the Act of 
Uniformity of 1662, the cause of toleration was little for- 
warded by the ulterior aid it received in 1687 through the 
Declaration of Indulgence of James II, since Nonconform- 
ists refused to benefit by legislation patently designed to aid 
Catholics. The resulting liaison of sympathy between Dis- 
sent and the Church was but temporary and ended dramati- 
cally in the High Church agitations of Anne’s reign. The 
“Glorious Revolution,’ in so many other ways a com- 
promise, was again a compromise here. Locke, influential 
behind the scenes in drawing up the Toleration Act of 1680, 
was disappointed in its final provisions. But unsatisfactory 
as it undoubtedly was, it stands the most favorable compari- 
son with the terrible intoleration and bigotry displayed 
across the Channel in the almost contemporary Revocation 
of the Edict of Nantes (1685) by the Grand Monarch. 
Under the English Toleration Act exclusion from office was 
still made on the ground of religious belief, Catholics and 
Unitarians alike suffering from this disability clause, though 
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in practice ordinary Dissenters were allowed the loop-hole 
of “occasional conformity.” So, though generally speaking 
toleration and civil liberty advanced through the Revolution, 
the final position of Nonconformity and of Catholicism was 
as yet unsettled at the end of the century. 

Even theoretical toleration was seldom complete. Influ- 
ential thinkers, as for example Milton, Harrington, and 
Locke, excluded atheists on the ground that they could be 
held to no system of social morality, and Catholics on the 
ground that they owed allegiance to a foreign prince. Jeremy 
Taylor, whose Discourse of the Liberty of Prophesying 
(1647) was an eloquent plea for religious liberty embracing 
even Roman Catholics, on the restoration of episcopacy in 
1660 partially repudiated his earlier views and regretted 
their publication. Few held the advanced principle of a 
William Penn arising directly out of the religious doctrines 
of Quakerism and calling for complete and absolute liberty. 
Many indeed, through religious or political belief or expedi- 
ency, were opposed to toleration; even Bacon, forward- 
looking in science, had not been favorable.*° As late as 
1736, Warburton could dubiously justify an Established 
Church with a Test-Law through reason and the law of 
nature. ” 

The practical question of freedom of publication made 
much the same slow headway. Milton’s impassioned protest 
in Areopagitica (1644) against the licensing act of the pre- 
vious year, though certainly the finest plea for the liberty of 
unlicensed printing ever penned, failed to change the law. 
After the Restoration, the severe Licensing Act of 1662 was 
revived sporadically until 1695, when it finally passed out. 
The clever if unscrupulous trick of the Deist Charles Blount 
was in no small measure accountable for its ultimate quies- 
cence. In 1693 Blount duped the Tory licenser, Edmund 
Bohun, into permitting to be published an anonymous 


1° “Of Unity in Religion” in Essays (1625). 
11 Alliance between Church and State. 
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pamphlet entitled King William and Queen Mary Con- 
querors. Bohun was subsequently dismissed in disgrace by 
the demand of an infuriated populace, Blount having amply 
demonstrated the futility of licensing.** Even with the press 
thus free by the mid Age of Reason, and even with the 
earlier repeal of the writ De heretico comburendo in 1677, 
publication of heterodox opinion remained perilous. A free- 
thinker was liable to prosecution on three different counts: 
by Ecclesiastical courts for atheism, blasphemy, heresy, and 
damnable opinions; by the Common Law decision of 167 
that to speak against Christianity was to speak in subversion 
of the law since Christianity was “parcel of the laws of Eng- | 
land”; by the Blasphemy Act of 1698 setting severe penal- 
ties for the assertion that there are more Gods than one,- 
and for the denial of the Trinity, of the truth of the Chris- 
tian religion, of the divine authority of the Scriptures.** Al- 
though the law was not often resorted to, the threat was 
always present, and that it was not entirely empty is indi- 
cated by the not infrequent burnings of books by Jack 
Ketch,’ the pillorying and imprisonment of Woolston in 
1730 and of Annet in 1762. In Scotland, always sterner 
religiously than England, Thomas Aikenhead, aged eighteen, 
was hanged in 1697 for professing Deism and for scoffing at 
the Old Testament; so pious a moralist as Francis Hutche- 
son was prosecuted in 1738.” Social obloquy as suffered by 
Toland, Collins, and Whiston was extra-legal, but extremely 
powerful. Such severity of law, written and unwritten, had 
the effect of forcing heterodox opinion to be expressed 
anonymously, pseudonymously, or at least obliquely. 


12 A complete though highly colored account of this episode is given in 
Macaulay’s History of England from the Accession of James II (1848-50), 
chap. XIX. 

13 A. A. Seaton, Theory of Toleration under the Later Stuarts (Cam- 
bridge, 1911), p. 339; also J. M. Robertson, Short History of Freethought 
(3d ed., revised and expanded, 1915), I, 99-100. 

14 Charles R. Gillett, Burned Books (New York, 1932), gives a detailed 
account of this system in England. Cf. II, 538-41 for Toland and II, 613 
for Tindal. 

15 Robertson, op. cit., II, 181-82, 184-85. 
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On the side of toleration, the position of the Latitude- 
Men—variously called ‘‘Rational Preachers” and ‘Moral 
Preachers” **—in the development of a non-dogmatic Chris- 
tianity and of rationalism in general is of such importance 
as to warrant the examination of representatives of its chief 
branches: Chillingworth of the early Oxford or Great Tew 
group; Cudworth of the mid-century Cambridge Platonist 
group; and Tillotson of the Restoration group. In Oxford 
the movement was more strictly ecclesiastical; in Cam- 
bridge, more broadly philosophical. With the Restoration 
its appeal became more popular. 

Viewed narrowly, William Chillingworth, chief intellec- 
tual light of the Lord Falkland coterie at Great Tew, Ox- 
fordshire, is a poor illustration of early Latitudinarianism. 
His famous, ‘“The Bible, I say, the Bible only is the religion 
of Protestants!” *’ might well be a justification of the rigid 
bibliolatry of Puritanism. But viewed more widely, his de- 
fence of Protestantism against the Jesuits, crabbed though 
it sometimes is through controversy, sweeps now and again 
into majestically broad statements in favor of toleration. 
“For human violence may make men counterfeit but cannot 
make them believe, and is therefore fit for nothing but to 
breed form without and atheism within.” ** 

A milder yet more weighty instance is Ralph Cudworth, 
leading member of the Platonists dominating Cambridge *° 


6 Edward Fowler, Principles and Practices of Certain Moderate Divines 
of the Church of England (1670), pp. 116-17. 

*7 William Chillingworth, Religion of Protestants (Oxford, 1638), chap. 
SVT. 

18 Ibid., chap. V, #96. 

1° The best contemporary accounts of this group are: 

S. P. of Cambridge, op. cit. (1662). 

Fowler, op. cit. (1670). 

Joseph Glanvill, “Anti-fanatical Religion and Free Philosophy, in a 
Continuation of the New Atlantis,” in Essays on Several Important Subjects 
in Philosophy and Religion (1671). 

Gilbert Burnet, History of my own Time (1724-34) (ed. of 1823, Ox- 
ford), I, 321-22. 

The only complete modern survey is by John Tulloch, Rational Theology 
and Christian Philosophy in the Seventeenth Century (Edinburgh, 1872). 
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during the Commonwealth and Restoration periods and re- 
maining serenely oblivious to all political strife. Cudworth 
states explicitly the Arminian distinction between funda- 
mental and non-fundamental doctrines of religion, a prin- 
ciple that plays a large part in the thought of all the Lati- 
tudinarians. “I persuade myself that no man shall ever be 
kept out of heaven for not comprehending mysteries that 
were beyond the reach of his shallow understanding, if he 
had but an honest and good heart that was ready to comply 
with Christ’s commandments.” °° Cambridge Platonism, 
attempting to synthesize anew by rational means the spirit 
of Christianity with the spirit of Greek philosophy, fused 
into its very being an idealism elsewhere rarely found in the 
Age of Reason. It was akin to its era in stressing reason, 
but apart from it in holding that reason is not purely intel- 
lectual but also spiritual. Benjamin Whichcot, one of the 
group, declares unequivocally, “I oppose not rational to 
 spiritual—for spiritual is most rational.” ** 

Primarily concerned with combatting contemporary mate- 
rialism, Cudworth’s two important works came as direct 
responses to Hobbes. In The True Intellectual System of 
the Universe (1678), Cudworth reasons against the various 
conceptions of fatalism in a manner so fair as to call forth 
Dryden’s witticism that he “raised such strong objections 
against the being of a God and Providence, that many think 
he has not answered them.” ** In A Treatise concerning 
Eternal and Immutable Morality, not published until 1731 — 
long after his death, Cudworth seeks to demonstrate the | 
eternity and the immutability of the laws of morality 
through the innate notions common to all men because they 
reflect the mind of God. In thus deriving a system of 
morality from natural rather than from the positive laws 
of Revelation, Cudworth takes his place in that trend of | 


20 4 Sermon Preached before the Honorable House of Commons at West- 
minster, March 31, 1647 (Cambridge, 1647), pp. 14-15. 

21 Moral and Religious Aphorisms (Norwich, 1703), #971. 

22 Dedication to the Aeneid (1697). 
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contemporary ethics first systematically carried out by 
Hobbes and followed shortly by Cumberland and by Pufen- 
dori 

The best example of Restoration Latitudinarianism is 
Archbishop Tillotson, champion unsurpassed of the Anglican 
Church against Catholicism and Hobbism, or from the con- 
temporary viewpoint, idolatry and atheism. Immensely 
popular through a clear-cut style and the ability to reflect 
what was in everyone’s mind, Tillotson wielded a tremen- 
dous influence toward rationalism throughout the eighteenth 
century.’* To him, reason is in no wise spiritual. He is the 
ethical preacher of the Age of Reason, reducing religion, as 
it were, to a series of propositions providing the divine origin 
of morality. Several of his arguments against popery are 
instructive. He questions the use of authority: 


If all the great mathematicians of all ages, Archimedes, and 
Euclid, and Apollonius, and Diophantus, etc. could be supposed 
to meet together in a general council and should there declare in 
the most solemn manner and give it under their hands and seals 
that twice two did not make four but five, this would not move me 
in the least to be of their mind. 


He rejects transubstantiation with the assertion that it is an 
obvious contradiction to all man’s senses. He exposes a 
fallacy of reasoning with the query, ‘Can anything be more 
ludicrous than to build first all our certainty of the assist- 
ance of the Holy Ghost upon the certainty of tradition, and 
then afterwards to make the certainty of tradition to rely 
upon the assistance of the Holy Ghost?” *° 

In arguing against tradition, authority, and the contradic- 


23 For Hobbes, cf. below. 

Richard Cumberland, De Legibus Naturae Disquisitio Philosophica 
(1672), English translation, 1727. 

Samuel Pufendorf, De Jure Naturae et Gentium (1672), English transla- 
tion, Oxford, 1710. 

?* According to the Master of Magdalene College, Cambridge, the entire 
religious side of the second collegiate year was devoted to the study of 
Tillotson’s sermons. Cf. Daniel Waterland, Advice to a Young Student (2nd 
ed. revised, Oxford, 1755), p. 22. | 

2© John Tillotson, Works (1714-17), I, 589; III, 297 and 742. 
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tion of sense in his disputes with the Catholics, Tillotson 
failed to note that with a change of name these and many 
similar arguments could be turned against Christianity itself. 
No modern, and perhaps only Cicero among the ancients, 
was more quoted or his arguments more used by the unor- 
thodox of the succeeding half-century than Tillotson. For 
instance, in the exposure of the logical circle of the assist- 
ance of the Holy Ghost and tradition, for the first-named, 
Toland substitutes Scripture, and Hume miracles.”* It is not 
surprising that the archbishop himself was posthumously at- 
tacked as a Socinian and as a maker of atheists.*” Voltaire 
could well write of ‘‘the great Archbishop Tillotson, Europe’s 
best preacher.” ** The Deist Collins could well call him the 
man “whom all English freethinkers own as their head.” *° 
In trying to hold to the middle-of-the-road between High 
Church and Puritan °° and to defend his position by means 
of reason, the archbishop played into the hands of a new 
group of religious rationalists, the Deists or Naturalists. 


NATURE AND THE RELIGION OF NATURE 


Deism was based on the general theory of the Law of 
Nature.** The Law of Nature, however, extended beyond 
the field of religion; it was an important subject for specula- 


2° John Toland, Christianity not Mysterious (1696), pp. 31-32. David 
Hume, “Essay upon Miracles,” Philosophical Works (ed. Green and Grose, 
1874-75), IN; 89. 

27 George Hickes, Discourses upon Dr. Burnet and Dr. Tillotson (1698), 
pp. 38, 40, 74. 

28 Translated from the citation of Norman L. Torrey, Voltaire and the 
English Deists (New Haven, 1930), p. 46. 

2° Anthony Collins, Discourse of Freethinking (1713), p. 171. 

5° Cf. Fowler, op. cit., p. 295; also The Phenix, II (1708), Preface. 

81 Cf. R. W. Carlyle and A. J. Carlyle, History of Medieval Political 
Theory in the West (Edinburgh, 1903 ff.), 6 vols. 

Morris R. Cohen, Reason and Nature (1931), Book III, chap. iv, ‘““Natu- 
ral Rights and Positive Law.” 

Otto Gierke, Natural Law and the Theory of Society, 1500 to 1800 (ed. 
Ernest Barker, Cambridge, 1934), 2 vols. 

Arthur O. Lovejoy and George Boas, Primitivism and Related Ideas in 
Antiquity (Baltimore, 1935). 

David G. Ritchie, Natural Rights (1895). 

Henry Sidgwick, Outlines of the History of Ethics (6th ed. revised, 


1931), pp. 160-63. 
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tion in an age of decisive political change. Protestantism, in 
that side of it that opposed authority and tradition, stimu- 
lated interest in theoretical rights. Articulating British social 
unrest of the seventeenth century, the Levellers, under the 
leadership of John Lilburne and William Walwyn, evolved a 
conception of polity founded not on the English constitution, 
but on natural rights and the rule of reason. The Anti- 
nomian sects represented Protestantism in its ultra-radical 
form.** But the notion of the Law of Nature had an even 
wider application. What is the meaning of natural? Wherein 
does vight consist? Is there such a thing as natural right? 
These questions were frequently asked and as frequently 
answered in the development of the concept of Natural 
Law. 

The distinction between jus naturale and jus gentium, 
Natural Law and Civil Law, is traceable at least as far back 
as post-Aristotelian times, when philosophers gave some sys- 
tem to the ancient theory of the fall of man. The Stoics, in 
particular, looked back with nostalgic longing to a Golden 
Age when man lived uncorrupt in nature, a state of perfec- 
tion banished with the appearance of human evil. The insti- 
tution of Conventional or Civil Law was necessitated by 
human vices, but Natural Law remained the ultimate end of 
all theoretical jurisprudence. This pagan conception of the 
degradation of man from a pristine state of innocence fitted 
in with the Hebrew legend of Paradise, with the Pauline 
theory of grace, thus becoming triply influential in the times 
of the Church Fathers. In the eighteenth century, all these 
threads of poetry, mythology, theology were woven into the 
philosophical pattern of the state of nature: 


Nor think in nature’s state they blindly trod; 
The state of nature was the reign of God: 
Self-love and social at her birth began, 
Union the bond of all things, and of man. 


8? William Haller, Tracts on Liberty in the Puritan Revolution (New 
York, 1934), vol. I, passim. 
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Pride then was not; nor arts, that pride to aid; 
Man walked with beast joint tenant of the shade; 
The same his table, and the same his bed; 

No murder clothed him, and no murder fed.** 


Separation into the two aspects of political and ethical 
was seldom made throughout the long history of the theory 
of Natural Law from its beginnings in the Greek philoso- 
phers, through Cicero and the Roman jurists, through 
Aquinas in the Middle Ages, to Grotius in the seventeenth 
century. The definition of Natural Law by Grotius as the 
“dictate of right reason indicating that an act, from its 
agreement or disagreement with man’s rational and social 
nature, is morally disgraceful or morally necessary,” ** still 
did not draw the distinction. The point may serve to illus- 
trate a fundamental difference between modern thought as 
distinguished from all previous thought. Formerly, a work 
on a religious theme might also treat incidentally of politics, 
economics, sociology, philosophy, science, and related sub- 
jects. The concepts of nature and natural were inclusive of 
all things working toward some common good, some desid- 
eratum. Life is complex and human knowledge is complex; 
so in reflecting life, thought tended to include all those ele- 
ments that made up such complexity, an attitude which re- 
mained essentially unchanged from classical times to the 
day of Locke. In this sense, the typically modern habit of 
specialization or professionalization, while permitting greater 
concentration and greater clearness, is distinctly artificial 
and sometimes misleading. 

In the Age of Reason then to act “according to nature” 
meant to act according to reason, and, as reason was in- 
variant, action according to it was always the same for all — 
people. In the succeeding Age of Romanticism of the early 
nineteenth century, to act ‘‘according to nature” meant to 
act according to individual volition. In the earlier period, 


83 Alexander Pope, Essay on Man, III, 147-154. 
84 Quoted by Sidgwick, of. cit., p. 161. 
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nature stood for uniformity; in the later, for diversity. The 
terminology is confusing, but the distinction is vital.**’ In 
the period now under discussion, history was relatively un- 
important. If an historical method was as yet unknown, that 
was largely because it was felt to be unneeded. Why study 
the past to derive the laws of nature when those very laws 
may be observed operating in the present? As human nature 
was unalterable, natural laws could be discovered by either 
of two methods: it was possible to examine the ideas of an 
individual or the ideas common to all people. Either method 
would lead to precisely the same conclusions, the laws of 
nature. In the Age of Reason, having no conception of spe- 
cialization and feeling no need for history, the jurist as such 
simply stressed the political, and the theologian the moral 
aspects of Natural Law, the former evoking an International 
‘ Jurisprudence, the latter a Religion of Nature. 

While the theories inspiring the American and French 
Revolutions were the political results of the ecumenical con- 
cept of the Law of Nature, the principle of religious toler- 
ation was also based in part on the concept of natural laws 
indicative of a Religion of Nature known by the exercise of 
reason to all people in all times and in all places. Natural 
Religion was thus identified with the rule of reason and 
allotted the same dogmatic certitude. In a broad sense, it 
was knowledge of the nature of things and persons and the 
fitness of actions resulting from their relations with one 
another. Historically the conception of a Religion of Nature, 
though anciently acknowledged by the Christian church to 
fill in that Biblical epoch before the revelation of the Law, 
must undoubtedly have been stimulated if not crystallized 
by the intensified interest of the Renaissance period in the 
ancient pagans and by the continued geographical discov- 
eries, both indicating important and flourishing religions 
other than the Christian in a large part of the world. Philo- 


°° A. O. Lovejoy, “Parallel of Deism and Classicism,” Modern Philology, 
XXIX, 281-99. 
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sophically the Religion of Nature was the application to 
religion of the principle of uniformity. 

In addition to this independent Natural Religion, the 
Christian held the Revelation of the Scriptures. Anyone who 
accepted the former but not the latter was, in the language 
of the day, a Deist. Anyone who rejected both was an atheist. 
Deism therefore was a rational, utilitarian compromise be- 
tween traditional religion and philosophical atheism, well 
expressed by the greatest of all Deists, Voltaire, in the epi- 
gram, “If God did not exist, we should be forced to imagine 
Him”—Si Dieu n’existait pas, il faudrait Vinventer. Deism 
and Unitarianism were contemporary manifestations of 
rationalism in religion; they differed in that the latter never 
abjured Revelation, merely revising the central Christian 
dogma. 

So prevalent had the spirit of Latitudinarianism become in 
England by the close of the seventeenth century that it was 
not uncommon for divines accepted as orthodox to treat of 
Natural Religion in the body of a theological work and then 
to add, as it were, an appendix on Revealed Religion. A 
writer failing to add this codicil was likely to be denounced 
as a Deist. The conservative Scottish clergyman Halyburton 
complained that in many sermons “heathen morality has 
been substituted in the room of Gospel holiness. And ethics 
by some have been preached instead of the Gospels of 
Christ.” “* The distinction betwen orthodoxy and Deism, 
often very tenuous and sometimes only a matter of retaining 
the conventional theological phraseology, was yet of great 
practical importance. For the Deist was subject not only to 
odium theologicum, but to legal and popular censure as well. 
The name of Deist became a fashionable bogey indicative of 
evil character. Never in England did the Deist wear the 
badge of respectability. 

Before attempting to give some historical account of 
Deism proper it will be necessary to observe its relationship 

8° Natural Religion Insufficient (Edinburgh, 1714), p. 25. 
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with the general drift of rationalistic thought of the times, 
in particular, its relationship with the New Science and with 
the New Philosophy. The distinction between science and 
philosophy, never of course absolute, will be preserved here 
arbitrarily on the score of convenience and of historicity. 
The age itself normally distinguished between the actual 
experimenters in science and the thinkers who tried to read 
meaning into those experiments. The need for new apparatus 
toward fruitful experimentation in the laboratory had been 
partially met by a series of brilliant inventions, including 
the microscope, the telescope, the magnet, the barometer, 
and the thermometer. Demand arose for a new instrument 
of philosophizing, and there were men willing to devote 
themselves to satisfying that demand. Thus though the New 
Philosophy from the very beginning was guided by the New 
Science, its ultimate function was to supply the indis- 
pensable rationale of that science. 


DEISM AND THE NEw SCIENCE 


The new in science of the seventeenth century properly 
constitutes a revolution in itself. The effects of Galileo’s 
astronomical discoveries began early to worry a church con- 
cerned with the defence of a man-centered universe inter- 
preted in terms of Biblical cosmogony. But within the cen- 
tury the battle of science was won even in Italy where the 
retarding influence of ecclesiasticism was strongest. In Eng- 
land, already freed from the rule of infallibility, science 
might run a free course; a Harvey discovering the circula- 
tion of the blood in the human body or a Gilbert experi- 
menting with the forces of magnetism were subject only to 
the ridicule of public opinion. But that public opinion itself 
was speedily changing through the unabating efforts of 
Baconian propagandists. There was soon created a spirit of 
optimism, of belief in the ultimate validity of scientific 
method, of the sufficiency of human reason. Man began to 
suspect that if tradition had already been shown to be wrong 
in so many matters of such great importance, it might also 
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be wrong in still others. Aristotle might be questioned— 
perhaps even the Bible. Scientific inquiry might thus breed 
a healthful secular spirit. That spirit was not long finding 
literary expression. 


The theater of nature is much enlarged since Aristotle’s time, 
and there is no part of the world wherein there are not some 
notable new phenomena lately discovered that must needs be of 
great account in natural philosophy. . . . Is it possible that so 
many new appearances should not alter the frame of philosophy, 
nay rather hazard the pulling down of the old ruinous house that 
had too narrow foundations that it may be built again with more 
magnificence? . . . There is an infinite desire of knowledge 
broken forth in the world, and man may as well hope to stop the 
tide or bind the ocean with chains as hinder free philosophy from 
overflowing.*’ 


This eloquent claim of 1662 undoubtedly contains truth, 
though by no means the entire truth. It presupposes a utili- 
tarian attitude toward science essentially different from the 
medieval moralistic conception of science as revealing the 
will of God. But rapid practical scientific progress so confi- 
dently predicted by Bacon is not the historical fact. Though 
Baconian influence does plainly manifest itself shortly be- 
fore the middle of the century, the four “idols” of the human 
mind were not readily cast down. And, to be sure, Bacon 
did not expound true scientific method. In 1696 the Jesuit 
controversialist, John Sergeant, points out that “matter of 
fact shows evidently that this method [induction] alone and 
unassisted by principles [hypotheses] is utterly incompetent 
or unable to beget science,” and triumphantly queries, 
“What one universal conclusion in Natural Philosophy (in 
knowing which kind of truths science consists) has been 
demonstrated by experiments since the time that great man 
Sir Francis Bacon writ his Natural History?” °° This failure 
to comprehend the indispensable function of hypothesis for 
guidance through the welter of experimental data was prob- 


57S. P. of Cambridge, op. cit., pp. 19-20, 21, 23. 
58 The Method to Science (1696), Preface. 
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ably what Harvey had in mind when he said that Bacon 
“wrote of science like a Lord Chancellor.” True scientific 
method does not disqualify hypotheses but multiplies them. 
Though Bacon’s influence was consequently paramount on 
the destructive rather than on the constructive side, he was 
also a prophet preaching an era of Enlightenment. The New 
Atlantis (1627) presents this chabesils vision of the Promised 
Land of Science.*” 

The Royal Society was the fulfillment of Bacon’s Solo- 
mon’s House. Chartered in 1662 after crepuscular activities 
beginning about 1645 in London and Oxford, it soon began 
to exert great influence toward the rationalist education of 
the age. With the motto, Nullius in verba, the Royal Society 
aimed at being empirically scientific, always carefully avoid- 
ing “the explication of any phenomena where recourse must 
be had to original causes (as not being explicable by heat, 
cold, weight, figure, and the like, as effects produced 
thereby.)” Its range of membership was international and, 
while including most of the leading scientists, at the begin- 
ning was liberal in the admission of those not strictly pro- 
fessional. 

But even among some of the most advanced thinkers 
associated with the Royal Society, vestiges of the old re- 
mained curiously entwined with the new, usually with theo- 
logical intent. In particular is this true of the Cambridge 
Platonists, with Joseph Glanvill perhaps the most notorious 
example. The Vanity of Dogmatizing (1661) was skeptical 
in tendency—the revised edition of 1675 was renamed, 
Scepsis scientifica: or Confest Ignorance, the way to Science 
—and shows Glanvill a staunch advocate of the new “‘free 
experimental” or Baconian method. Yet his later much more 
widely circulated work, Saducismus Triumphatus: or Full 
and Plain Evidence Concerning Witches and Apparitions 
(1681), however necessary its thesis was to the spiritual 
conceptions of Cambridge Platonism and however consistent 


8° Abraham Cowley’s Ode to the Royal Society (1667) makes the com- 
parison of Bacon to Moses. 
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with Glanvill’s own methods of investigation, remains, in the 
words of a modern critic, “a most melancholy example of 
superstitious credulity.” *° Glanvill’s book was particularly 
unfelicitous as it followed Reginald Scot’s early Discovery 
of Witchcraft (1584) and appeared shortly before Bishop 
Francis Hutchinson’s completely modern Essay on Witch- 
craft (1718), a work which was effectual in securing the 
passage of the “Witches Bill” in 1736.°° But Bacon had be- 
lieved in witches. And Glanvill owns his affinity to the 
Baconian distinction between science and theology: 


Though I confess, that in philosophy I’m a seeker, yet cannot 
believe that a skeptic in philosophy must be one in divinity. Gos- 
pel-light began in its zenith, and, as some say the sun, was created 
in its meridian strength and lustre. But the beginnings of philoso- 
phy were in a crepusculous obscurity; and it’s yet scarce past the 
dawn.** 


Other instances of pseudo-science instead of New Science 
may be noted in the curious geological-cosmological-theologi- 
cal theories, all modifications of the myths of Genesis, of 
Hale and Burnet, Woodward, Whiston, and Hutchinson, and 
in the scientifical-mathematical-theological speculations, 
“melancholy” enough as indulged in by a Cheyne.** 

It cannot well be doubted, however, that the New Science 
eventually tended to support the unorthodox in religion, and, 
though this tendency never became dominant in the Age of 


*° Richard Garnett, Age of Dryden (1895), p. 166. 

42 “Act to repeal the statute made in the first year of King James I, 
entitled ‘An Act against Conjuration, Witchcraft, and dealing with evil and 
Wicked Spirits’” (9 Geo. ii, C. 5). 

42 Vanity of Dogmatizing (1661), pp. 186-87. 
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Reason, it was not entirely without effect. Some twenty-five 
pages of Bishop Sprat’s History of the Royal Society (1667) 
are devoted to the defence of the New Science against impu- 
tations of incubating irreligion. Sprat discredits any essen- 
tial connection between scientific inquiry and atheism, and 
lays the present unfavorable state of Christianity rather to 
aversion to the previous “spiritual vices” of Puritanism.** 
Yet the practical aim of knowledge insisted upon by Bacon 
inevitably encroached upon the speculative. A survey of 
word-coinings makes manifest a signal trend in seventeenth 
century thought. It indicates that, while during the entire 
fifteenth and sixteenth centuries there had been an addition 
of only one or two words expressing the notion of doubt, by 
the middle of the seventeenth century there was a marked 
increase in such words, as exemplified by dubiousness, 
dubitable, skeptic, skeptical, skeptically, skepticism, skep- 
ticity, skepticize.*” 

The questioning spirit was alive and growing in the Age 
of Reason, but there was as yet no sharply defined warfare 
between Science and Religion, for the fundamental problems 
were never formulated. The great Newton was not in a 
similar position to the great Darwin of a century and a half 
later. The author of the Philosophiae naturalis principia 
mathematica (1687) and with him most of the other lead- 
ing scientists of the day used the latest knowledge as a bul- 
wark to Christianity.** If Newton’s astronomy and physics 
enlarged man’s conceptions of the universe, such increment 
tended to cast not doubt but unbounded credit upon the 
Maker of that universe. Newton himself allowed theology 
somewhat to influence his science, rejecting the nebular 


** Pp. 345-78, especially 375-78. 

*° Owen Barfield, History in English Words (2nd ed. revised, 1933), 
Pp. 134-35. 

*° For a contemporary statement, cf. Sir Isaac Newton’s Corollaries from 
his Philosophy (ed. William Whiston, 1729). A lucid modern account of 
Newton’s religious beliefs is afforded in Louis T. More’s Isaac Newton, a 
Biography (New York, 1934), pp. 630-47, and an interesting analysis of 
Newton’s theology and its historical bearings in E. A. Burtt’s Metaphysical 
Foundations of Modern Physical Science (1925), pp. 280-99. 
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hypothesis, for instance, on the ground that “the growth of 
new systems out of old ones, without the mediation of a 
Divine power, seems to me apparently absurd.” ** And al- 
though he had warned physics to beware of metaphysics, he 
was influenced by the German mystic Bohme and permitted 
himself to enter into the study of theology, where he became 
hopelessly involved in the attempt to clarify inscrutable 
Biblical prophecies. Needless to say, he believed in the 
verbal inspiration of the Scriptures. Like Milton, Newton 
harbored Unitarian leanings, yet he never published any- 
thing not completely orthodox; the anti-Trinitarian tract 
Two Notable Corruptions of Scripture appeared posthu- 
mously in 1754. Indeed, though the Newtonian concept of. 
“‘world-machine” was employed by Voltaire for the basis of 
a Deistic scheme, Newton himself shortly was venerated in 
England as the great defender of Christianity through the 


manifestations of God in nature. His physical system was~ ~ 


reconciled with that of David by Joseph Addison in the 
hymn beginning “The spacious firmament on high.” In the 
first two stanzas Addison paraphrases Psalm XIX, 1-6, 
while in the last he accepts the cosmology of modern science: 


What though, in solemn silence, all [the planets | 
Move round the. dark terrestrial ball? 

What tho’ nor real voice nor sound 

Amid their radiant orbs be found? 

In Reason’s ear they all rejoice, 

And utter forth a glorious voice, 

For ever singing as they shine, 

“The hand that made us ts divine.” 


The distinguished physicist and Huguenot refugee, J. T. 
Desaguliers, presented to the polite reading public, and par- 
ticularly to Queen Caroline, The Newtonian System of the 
World, the Best Model of Government (1728), in heroic 
couplets. James Thomson pays the tribute of a nation to the 


*7 Four Letters from Sir Isaac Newton to Dr. Bentley (1756), p. 25. 
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All-piercing Sage! who sat not down and dreamed 
Romantic schemes, defended by the din 

Of specious words, and tyranny of names; 

But, bidding his amazing mind attend, 

And with heroic patience years on years 
Deep-searching, saw at last the System dawn, 
And shine, of all his race, on him alone. 


What wonder thence that his Devotion swelled 
Responsive to his knowledge! for could he, 
Whose piercing mental eye defusive saw 

The finished University of things, 

In all its order, magnitude, and parts, 
Forbear incessant to adore that Power 

Who fills, sustains, and actuates the whole.** 


What was true of Newton was also generally true of New- 
ton’s fellow scientists: the world was studied from a Chris- 
tian standpoint. Robert Boyle, “the skeptical chemist,” 
vindicated the Cambridge Platonists in their belief in witch- 
craft, and with Newton put his trust in alchemy. Out of his 
own pocket Boyle paid for the translation and the printing 
of the New Testament in the Malay language and sent the 
whole impression to the East Indies. He also entered actively 
into theological controversy with Some Physico-Theological 
Considerations about the Possibility of the Resurrection 
(1675), and Discourse of Things above Reason (1681). He 
wrote The Christian Virtuoso (1690) to show “‘that by being 
addicted to experimental philosophy, a man is rather assisted 
than indisposed to be a good Christian,” and finally in 1691 
endowed a lectureship for “the proof of the Christian reli- 
gion against notorious infidels: viz. atheists, theists [ Deists], 
pagans, Jews, and Mahometans, not descending lower to any 
controversies that are among Christians themselves.” Strong 


“8 A Poem Sacred to the Memory of Sir Isaac Newton (1727), ll. 23-29, 
137-43. 
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reason indeed why Thomson should ask rhetorically in his 
panegyric on Britannia, 


Why need I name thy Boyle, whose pious search, 
Amid the dark recesses of his works, 
The great Creator sought? *° 


Edmund Halley, the astronomer, who was personally sus- 
pected of being a skeptic, never put his skepticism into 
print. His study of comets and of eclipses, which might have 
been cited against supposed appearances in New Testament 
times, went unnoticed by the English Deists.”° 

In 1692 the first Boyle Lecturer, Richard Bentley, in a 
series of brilliant discourses on The Folly of Atheism and 
what is now called Deism popularized Newton’s discoveries 
in the physical universe as justifying the general laws of 
Providence by illustrating the argument from design. In the 
preparation of his lectures, Bentley corresponded with New- 
ton and elicited from him the famous statement of his pur- 
pose in writing the Principia: 


When I wrote my treatise about our system, I had an eye upon 
such principles as might work with considering men for the belief 
of a Deity; and nothing can rejoice me more than to find it useful 
for that purpose. But if I have done the public any service this 
way, it is due to nothing but industry and patient thought.°* 


After Bentley, the New Science was frequently interpreted, 
and sometimes distorted, for religious purposes. John Ray 
and William Derham, both orthodox divines, employed their 
compendious knowledge of some of its phases to substantiate 
the common theistic argument from design and final causes. 
Their mixed scientific and theological intent is evinced in the 
very titles of their works, Ray’s Three Physico-Theological 
Discourses (1693) and Derham’s Physico-Theology (Boyle 

4° Seasons (1726-30), “Summer,” Il. 1556-58. 

5° But Voltaire regarded the work of Halley and Kepler as a “scientific 
demonstration of the unreliability” of the Scripture account. Cf. Torrey, 


op. cit., p. 178. 
5+ Four Letters, pp. 1-2. 
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Lectures for 1713) and Astro-Theology (1715). Bernard 
Nieuentyt’s similar Religious Philosopher or the Right Use 
of Contemplating the Creation was translated from the 
Dutch in 1716. The equally pious Sir Richard Blackmore, 
singing the Creation in seven books of heroic couplets to 
demonstrate “‘the existence of a God from the marks of wis- 
dom, design, contrivance, and the choice of ends and means 
which appear on the universe,” °* earned the encomiums of 
the critics Addison and Dennis. 

Yet the most narrowly conservative group of clergymen 
voiced their opposition to the Royal Society, the New Sci- 
ence, and the New Philosophy through their spokesmen, Dr. 
Robert South and Dr. Meric Casaubon.°’* In 1691, Richard 
Baxter, the old but still influential Puritan, wrote in support 
of witchcraft; as late as 1706, John Hancock, in a Boyle 
Lecture, defended that superstition from the Bible and from 
fact. Obscurantism also may justly be charged against John 
Edward’s jeremiad of 1714 against the futility of human en- 
deavor in the sciences, the arts, and theology.’ The most 
severe attack on the materialistic aspects of the New Science 
came unexpectedly from Bishop Berkeley, who in 1709 pub- 
lished his New Theory of Vision, followed in 1734 by The 
Analyst “to an infidel mathematician”—probably Halley. 
This latter work was a philosophical examination of New- 
ton’s calculus attempting to demonstrate it as atheistical. Its 
effect was temporarily to retard the progress of mathematics 
in England though perhaps ultimately to force its recon- 
struction on a sounder foundation. Writing to Berkeley in 


°? Preface to “Poems of Sir Richard Blackmore,” Works of the English 
Poets (ed. Alexander Chalmers, 1810), X, 331. 

°? Fowler, op. cit., pp. 9-10, alludes to South’s offensive speech as Uni- 
versity Orator at the dedication of the Sheldonian Theater at Oxford, July 
9, 1669; further details are given by John Evelyn and John Wallis. The 
speech is apparently not extant. Cf. also, Letter of Meric Casaubon D.D. 
&c. to Peter du Moulin (Cambridge, 1669). Meric Casaubon, son of the 
famous Isaac Casaubon, was himself a distinguished scholar. 

54 Richard Baxter, Certainty of the World of Spirits (1691). 

John Hancock, in Boyle Lectures, 1691-1732 (ed. Letsome and Nicholl, 
- 1739), II, 217-18. 

John Edwards, Some New Discoveries of the Uncertainty, Deficiency, 
and Corruptions of Human Knowledge (1714). 
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1735 in praise of The Analyst, Bishop Edmund Gibson forth- 
rightly sums up the ultra-orthodox case against the New Sci- 
ence: ‘“The men of science (a conceited generation) are the 
greatest sticklers against revealed religion and have been 
very open in their attacks upon it.” °’ In the realm of pure 
literature, the Royal Society, though puffed by Cowley and 
Dryden, was caricatured in Samuel Butler’s The Elephant 
in the Moon (not actually published until 1759) and Dean 
Swift’s Gulliver’s Travels (1726), the third voyage. But 
these general exceptions apart, it cannot reasonably be main- 
tained that the Deists stood definitely for the new in science 
and the orthodox for the old, both parties customarily meet- 
ing the new at least half-way and neither comprehending as 
yet its real significance. 


DEISM AND THE NEW PHILOSOPHY 


In the case of the New Philosophy the connection with 
Deism is plain; it is frequently cited by the Deists them- 
selves as their justification and background. For modern 
philosophy, as developing from medieval, is essentially the 
break-down of the conception of philosophy as the hand- 
maiden to theology. In freeing itself, philosophy tended to 
be timid concerning the spiritual and mystical elements of 
the former union and emphasized instead the necessity of a 
new rational methodology toward the discovery of truth. In 
the formulation of this methodology the New Science was 
the chief determining factor. But even this new framework 
often ostensibly preserved the union with theology, tacitly 
identifying the God of philosophy with the God of. Revela- 
tion, a fiction necessary to insure the personal safety of any 
particular writer. Bruno and Galileo were not forgotten. 
Hume, at once the culminator and the destroyer of the Age 
of Reason, was the first to repudiate all theological impu- 
tations. 

Almost alone of modern philosophers, Bacon has no fresh 
viewpoint in his treatment of religion. With his character- 

55 Quoted in Berkeley’s Works (ed. A. C. Fraser, Oxford, 1871), IV, 238. 
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istic dread of first causes, he sharply distinguishes between 
philosophy and theology, accepting the latter without ques- 
tion and categorically refusing to test it by reason or the 
empiric method. So also on the question of morals, Bacon 
will not systematize an ethics, but insists upon the need of 
Revelation.’* In making reason stop short where Revelation 
enters, Bacon throws himself out of harmony with an impor- 
tant phase of seventeenth century speculation and leaves 
himself open to the suspicion of political temporizing.*” Yet, 
as a scientist, Bacon was completely worldly, and indirectly 
his religious influence was rationalistic through his incessant 
warfare on authority and tradition. Some memorable state- 
ments of this opposition were not overlooked during the fol- 
lowing two hundred years: ‘“These times are the ancient 
times, when the world is ancient, and not those which we 
account ancient ordine retrogrado, by a computation back- 
ward from ourselves.” °° 

Commencing with Descartes the New Philosophy carried 
more weight with the Deistic movement. Though always ex- 
tremely deferential to the Catholic Church, Descartes casts 
off tradition in his provisional doubt, leaving reason as the 
supreme authority. By testing the truth of an idea through 
its intrinsic clearness, Descartes attempts to construct with 
mathematical precision a metaphysics, making- mind and 
matter reconcilable only through the omnipotence of God, 
without Whom reality is unknowable to man insufficiently 
informed by his senses.” In France, the Catholic apologist 
Bossuet rightly feared that Cartesian reason would be 
inimical to church traditionalism and ceremonialism.*® In 
England, Cartesianism was accepted, at least in part, by the 
advanced thinkers, particularly the Cambridge group, of 
whom Henry More appended an apology for Descartes to 


5° Advancement of Learning, Book II, chap. v, 20-22. 

°* Tulloch, op. cit., II, 15-20. 

°8 Advancement of Learning, Book I, chap. v. 

°° Discourse on Method, parts 4-5. 

®° Daniel Mornet, La Pensée Frangaise au XVIIIe siécle (3d ed., Paris, 
1932), P. 30. 
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the second edition of his Enchiridion Ethicum (1669). Al- 
though holding a theory of innate knowledge in common 
with Lord Herbert, Descartes apparently had little direct 
influence on the Deists. Yet in the history of modern 
thought, he is of unparalleled importance in supplying the 
first philosophical justification of independent reasoning. 
Descartes distilled the quintessence of abstract reason. 
Through him, the mathematical method was felt capable of 
extension over philosophy, ethics, and religion as well as 
over natural science, and its apparent conquest of the last 
through Newton lent its claims over the others increased 
plausibility. Descartes’ supreme confidence gave the intel- 
lectual tone to the Age of Reason. Most of the major 
philosophers before Hume simply supplied minor variations 
of the one prime assumption of the validity and sufficiency 
of reason to the discovery of ultimate truth. 

Hobbes, like Bacon, only indirectly treats of religion. 
Though he came into personal contact with the earlier writer, 
his Leviathan (1651) gives no indication of philosophical 
' debt. Relinquishing the dualism of Descartes, he is a thor- 
oughgoing mechanist: all things are reduced to motion, and 
the human soul is material and mortal. Fundamentally 
selfish, man has agreed to put the supreme power over an 
otherwise unbridled state of nature into the hands of a 
sovereign who thus controls the state in its moral and reli- 
gious as well as in its political welfare.’ Religion, arising 
through fear of the incomprehensible, becomes a matter of 
political expediency—extreme Erastianism—and by implica- 
tion no one religion is any more “revealed” than any other. 
Though professing this conception of a “Christian common- 
wealth,” and though studding the pages of the Leviathan 
curiously, perhaps incongruously, with Biblical quotations, 
Hobbes says little positively of Christianity. On the critical 
side, he tones down supernatural elements and offers for the 
first time general scholarly suggestions as to historical Bibli- 
cal criticism, often ingeniously anticipating the received 

®1 Leviathan, chaps. 6, 12, 14, 17, 18. 
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modern theory.*” Charged in his own day with being an 
atheist, he was in reality a complete agnostic two centuries 
before that word was known. Although the Deists little rel- 
ished his political theories, they found useful his hedonistic 
system of ethics; his scattered remarks concerning religion 
when brought together by one of their number ** composed a 
forceful representation of the early Deistic position. His 
general influence worked strenuously against religious tra- 
ditionalism. 

Spinoza, the only modern philosopher before Locke di- 
rectly concerned with theology, carries out the philosophical 
scheme of Descartes to its logical conclusion. With him 
metaphysics becomes even a closer analogue to mathematics. 
God is known intuitively as the forming substance of the 
world, matter under the attribute of extension, soul under 
the attribute of thought. In reducing God to pure Being, 
Spinoza renders superfluous the old theology and the old 
Revelation; his doctrine portends “the natural euthanasia 
of theology.” °*“ Though little known in England through his 
posthumous Ethica (1677), Spinoza became notorious 
through Bayle’s account of him as “the first who reduced 
atheism to a system,” °° and through his own Tractatus 
Theologico-Politicus (1670), translated into English in 1680, 
as A Treatise partly Theological and partly Political, Con- 
taining some few Discourses to prove that the Liberty of 
Philosophizing (that is making use of Natural Reasons) 
may be allowed without any Prejudice to Piety or to the 
Peace of any Commonwealth, and that the Loss of Public 
Peace and Religion itself must necessarily follow where such 
a Liberty of Reasoning is taken away. The title of the Eng- 
lish version, here quoted in its entirety, is conclusive evi- 
dence that the purpose of the anonymous translator was 
more strictly political than religious. In a day of anthropo- 

°? Ibid., chaps. 33-34, 44-47. °® Charles Blount in 1679. 

°* Leslie Stephen, English Thought in the Eighteenth Century (3d ed. 
reprinted, New York, 1927), I, 32. 


°° Pierre Bayle, Historical and Critical Dictionary, article “Spinoza.” 
First English translation in 1710. 
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morphic theology, Spinoza was always regarded as the 
Atheist: “Spinozist” was a term of abuse; the word pan- 
theist, nowadays commonly if loosely used to describe his 
position, was unknown until 1705.°° A later and more ideal- 
istic age found him “God-intoxicated.” 

In discussing the problem of toleration in the Tractatus, 
Spinoza examines the Scriptures, used as authority by the 
opponents of toleration, and objects to deriving general 
philosophical principles from such ad hominem Revelations. 
Chapter VI interprets Biblical miracles as due to natural 
phenomena or to the metaphorical and hyperbolical language 
of the Hebrews; in 1683 this section was freely rendered 
into English as Miracles No Violations of the Laws of Na- 
ture.’ Chapters VII and VIII are historical, subjecting the 
Bible in the manner of Hobbes to the same scholarly 
principles as all other documents: history of the texts, chron- 
ology, study of the ancient languages and cultures, com- 
parative psychology, modes of translation, etc. From his 
examination of the Pentateuch, Spinoza became convinced 
that these books were probably composed by Ezra and given 
the name of Moses “‘because his life is the principal subject 
of them.” Chapter XX, the last, is on the theme that “in a 
free commonwealth it should be lawful for every man to 
think what he will and speak what he thinks.” The Tractatus 
is thus a philosophical justification of toleration worthy of a 
place along with the masterpieces of Milton, Bayle, and 
Locke, and its conception of toleration is more comprehen- 
sive than that of either of the two English writers. It is also | 
an early examination of the Bible on historical principles, | 
giving many specific clues and scholarly details eagerly 
snatched by the Deists for their own quasi-historical ap- 
proach to the Scriptures. But though Spinoza states the pith 


®°6 Toland is supposed to have coined the word in 1705; he used it again 
in 1709 end 1720. It did not come into common use until much later. Cf. 
O.E. D. 

®7 A note in the hand of Antony 4 Wood on the Bodleian copy asserts, 
“Written as ’tis said by Cha. Blount.” Robertson, op. cit., II, 95, n. 1, 
questions the validity of this ascription. 
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of the earlier Deistic position,’*® he is far too massive a 
philosophical thinker to be restricted within the bounds of 
the word Deist. 

The religious position of Locke is highly significant. De- 
signedly, he is on the side of orthodoxy; historically, in the 
tradition of Latitudinarianism; effectually, on the side of 
the Deists. Contrary to his wishes though it may be, Locke 
constitutes a logical transition between early Deism and the 
Deism of the eighteenth century. Before him, Herbert and 
Blount had built Natural Religion on the basis of innate 
ideas. After him, Toland, Collins, Tindal, and the others, 
Shaftesbury excepted, rejected innate ideas for empiricism. 
It was on the foundation of Locke’s theory of knowledge as 
expressed in An Essay Concerning Human Understanding 
(1690) that the later Deistic structure was erected. 

Knowledge, according to Locke, derives ultimately from 
experience. There are no innate ideas,’ although there 
are innate faculties. On the ‘white paper” *° of the mind 
are imprinted simple ideas derived from the senses. Reflec- 
tion, or self-consciousness of the functioning of the mind 
over such sensational ideas, is a second source of simple 
ideas. From these simple ideas, sensational or reflective, the 
active mind combines and abstracts complex ideas. The 
faculty of reason, recognizing likenesses and differences 
among ideas, gives rise to knowledge, certain and indis- 
putable. Reason likewise is able to distinguish lesser cer- 
tainty or probability which must often be the guide of life.”* 

In ethics the corollaries of such an epistemology are clear. 
Not born with the distinction between good and evil, man 


®8 Chapter XIV lists seven axioms in Natural Religion similar to those 
of Lord Herbert of Cherbury given below. 

®® Locke here opposes Descartes in philosophy and Lord Herbert in 
religion. 

7° This conception is found in Hooker, Ecclesiastical Polity, I, vi, and 
elsewhere in the seventeenth century as well as in Aristotle. 

71 Rssay, Book I, chap. i, ##1, 5; Book II, chap. i, ##2-4; Book IV, 
chap. i, #11, chap. xviii, #2. In Book IV, chap. ix, Locke admits the 
intuitive knowledge of self and the demonstrative knowledge of God, thus 
giving three relative grades of knowledge: intuitive, demonstrative, empiric. 
Of his occasional inconsistencies nothing can be said here. 
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forms by reason out of experience moral values which, at 
least theoretically, are capable of demonstration as incon- 
testable as mathematics itself. Experience shows that things 
are good or evil only in reference to pleasure or pain, and 
man’s sole guide to choice of action is his reason. Civil 
society originates when certain rights of this natural moral 
code are delegated to specified officers for better control and 
direction. The duration of this “social contract’ is deter- 
mined by the good management of their power by the civil 
officers, ultimate authority remaining always with the 
people.** 

In religion the corollaries of Locke’s theory of knowledge 
are no less apparent. Toleration is the consequence of the 
fact that many opinions commonly held have not the cer- 
tainty of demonstrative knowledge, but toleration must 
never be so broad as to endanger the security of the state. 
To the simple beliefs of Natural Religion derived from 
reason, Revelation adds definite precepts necessary to clear 
up the doubts of the multitude and to prevent the rise of 
enthusiasm. Nothing in this Revelation can ever be con- 
trary to reason, although it may be above reason. But there 
is an intimate connection between the two: 


Reason is natural Revelation, whereby the eternal Father of 
light and fountain of all knowledge communicates to mankind 
that portion of truth which He has laid within the reach of their 
natural faculties; Revelation is natural reason enlarged by a new 
set of discoveries communicated by God immediately, which 
reason vouches the truth of by the testimony and proofs it gives 
that they come from God. So that he that takes away reason to 
make way for Revelation, puts out the light of both and does 
much the same as if he would persuade a man to put out his eyes 
the better to receive the remote light of an invisible star by a 
telescope." * 


Without reason, enthusiasm gives an absurd credence to con- 
tinued inspiration, to “inner light.” Christian tenets are 


7? Essay, Book II, chap. xx, ##2-3; Book III, chap. iii, ##15-18; 
Book IV, chap. iii, #18, chap. xi, #14; Treatise on Civil Government, 
part II, chap. vii. 

78 Essay, Book IV, chap. xix, #4. 
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best found in the direct study of Scripture rather than of 
patristic literature and church councils. The Christian him- 
self is distinguished from other believers in one, all-powerful, 
invisible God known demonstratively, chiefly in that he 
accepts Christ as the Messiah. ** 

Locke’s influence on Deism is not confined to his epis- 
temology and its corollaries. Just as with his contemporary, 
Tillotson, certain definite statements of his were welcomed 
by the Deists. His insistence on the application of the legal- 
istic principle “that any testimony, the farther off it is from 
the original truth, the less force and proof it has,” is turned 
against the miracles; his basic belief that “reason must be 
our last judge and guide in everything,” is redirected against 
Revelation." So Locke gives—unwittingly—to Deism, a 
philosophical background, additional authority for a hedo- 
nistic ethics, and a famous name, for which substantial con- 
tribution, according to a choleric critic, “to his everlasting 
dishonor the Deists, as it were, canonize his memory.” ** 
Locke’s general tendency in religion remains the general 
tendency of the first half of the eighteenth century orthodox 
as well as Deist—to treat religion altogether as a matter of 
intellectual belief." 

The New Science, by and large, made a much less direct 
contribution to the Deistic movement than did the New 
Philosophy; yet in adopting Locke, later Deism really 
adopted the philosophical rationalization of the scientific 


74 Essay, Book IV, chap. xvi, #4, chap. xvii, ##10-11, 23. Also 
Reasonableness of Christianity, Works, (12th ed., 1824), VI, 5, 135-36; 
Vindication, Works, VI, 229. 

75 Essay, Book IV, chap. xvi, #10, chap. xix, #14. 

7° George Hickes, Spinoza Revived (1709), Preliminary Discourse. 

77 In the general conclusions to his monograph on The Relation of John 
Locke to English Deism (Chicago, 1918), S. G. Hefelbower does not allow 
sufficiently for Locke’s Deistic influence. Cf. also Sterling P. Lamprecht’s 
Moral and Political Philosophy of John Locke (New York, 1918), p. 22 n. 
But Lamprecht is surely misleading in his statement (pp. 23-24) that Locke 
“deliberately ventured to shock the orthodox . . . in order that he might 
render his book useful to the Deists.” The letter referred to, that to Lim- 
borch, Oct. 29, 1697 (Works, IX, 63), indicates that Locke wanted his 
Reasonableness of Christianity to be useful in dissuading the Deists from 
their preconceived prejudices against Christianity. 
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methods of Newton. But Deism, never a school or even a 
loosely associated group as that of the Cambridge Platonists, 
was always peculiarly susceptible to development by indi- 
vidual judgment or even caprice. The chief English Deists, © 
extending over a century and a half and drawn from prac- 
tically every scale of society, were virtually unknown to one 
another. The noble, the squire, college don, lawyer, clergy- 
man, publicist, merchant, soap-box orator—rich and poor— 
met only through their publications. With no manifesto or 
concerted program, they differed markedly in their philo- 
sophical assumptions, some, for example, favoring determin- 
ism, others opposing it, but most completely ignoring it. 
Nor were they any more agreed upon the question of the 
immortality of the soul, so giving basis for the distinction 
sometimes drawn between ‘“‘mortal’’ and “immortal” Deists. 
These differences, although they make generalization diffi- 
cult, are relatively unimportant. In a survey of such a cul- 
tural movement, eddies and backwashes must be overlooked. 
Furthermore, Deism is concerned much less with specula- 
tive and intellectual problems than with practical and moral 
consequences. Its general tenor is to show man’s independ- 
ence in this life. —The movement, then, will be treated here 
not so much by chronological development, writer by writer, 
all having so much in common that they necessarily repeat 
ad infinitum, but rather as a generalized mode of thought, 
preferring a list of charges against Christianity in the court 
of reason. This rational indictment may be divided, for 
purposes of clearness, into two sections equal in time but not 
in importance. The first, ‘““Deism before Locke—Construc- 
tive Deism,” emphasizing the sufficiency of reason, is a sort 
of negative indictment. The second and preeminent, ‘“Deism 
after Locke—Critical Deism,”’ arraigns the Christian evi- 
dences in a positive indictment.** 

78 Leslie Stephen’s terms, Constructive and Critical, as applied to Deism 
have been retained as useful, though by no means completely satisfactory. 


The chronological references to Locke indicate how Stephen’s terms will be 
reinterpreted here. 


CuaptTer II 
THE CASE AGAINST THE CHURCH 


DEISM BEFORE LOCKE—CONSTRUCTIVE DEISM 
THE first English Deist of the early Constructive school 


“was Lord Herbert of Cherbury. Before him in Italy * and in 


France there had been much speculation about the Religion 
of Nature, and as English ambassador at the French court, 
Herbert was steeped in French as well as in English thought, 
beginning an intellectual intercourse between the two coun- 
tries that continued throughout the entire history of Deism. 
The suave skepticism of a Montaigne, however, was not to 
be found in England. In France, under the aegis of the 
Catholic Church, it was possible to be a philosophical skeptic 
if one but offered fideistic lip-service, sacrificing reason be- 
fore Church authority. In England such theocratic domina- 
tion being non-existent, this type of skepticism was impos- 
sible.” On the contrary, reason, held the sole means of in- 
terpreting Scripture, became the very basis of religion. 
Whichcot admonishes, ‘“‘If you would be religious, be rational 
in your religion.” * So too, of necessity, it was only by 
means of reason that onsets could be made against religion. 

1 The first use of the word Deist is apparently that of Pierre Viret in 
the Instruction Chretienne (Genéve, 1564), II, Epistre: “J’ay entendu qu’il 
y en a de ceste bande, qui s’appelent Deistes, d’un mot tout nouveau, lequel 
ils veulent opposer 4 Atheiste. Car pourautant qu’atheiste signifie celuy qui 
est sans Dieu, ils veulent donner 4 entendre qu’ils ne sont pas du tout sans 
Dieu, a cause quils croyent bien qu’il-y a quelque Dieu, lequel ils recog- 
noissent mesme pour createur du ciel et de la terre, comme les Turcs; mais 
de Jesus Christ, ils ne savent que c’est, et ne tiennent rien ne de luy ne de 
sa doctrine.” [The quotation has not been altered from the original form.]. 

? Through Catholic influence, fideism did, however, become important for 
the three decades following 1660. Cf. Louis I. Bredvold, Intellectual Milieu 


of John Dryden (Ann Arbor, 1934), pp. 80-85. 
®Aphorism #339, Moral and Religious Aphorisms (Norwich, 1703). 
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Elder brother of George Herbert, pious Anglican poet, Lord 
Herbert—in turn philanderer, duellist, statesman, versifier, 
philosopher—was the first to seek a metaphysical founda- 
tion for the Religion of Nature. His Latin treatise De Veri- 
tate published at Paris in 1624, translated into French in 
1639 but never into English, was expanded and clarified in 
later works, notably the De Religione Gentilium posthu- 
mously issued at Amsterdam in 1663. 

Herbert’s a priori philosophy regards the mind as a closed 
system functioning only when some external object is pre- 
sented. Each object in the world has a corresponding faculty 
in the mind, although this infinity of faculties may, in a 
general way, be simplified under four heads: natural or in- 
tellectual instinct, popularly “the light of nature’; internal 
sense, or conscience; external sense, or sensation; and 
reason. The harmony between objects and their analogous 
faculties is truth; confusion is error.“ Man, set apart from 
animals in that he has a capacity for religion, knows five 
religious truths: 


I. That there is one supreme God. 
II. That He ought to be worshipped. 
III. That virtue and piety are the chief part of divine worship. 
IV. That we ought to be sorry for our sins and repent of them. 
V. That divine goodness doth dispense rewards and punish- 
ments both in this life and after it.” 


By universal consent ° these five axioms constitute the Re- 
ligion of Nature or Reason, for the discovery of which Her- 
bert compares himself to an Archimedes. Herbert was thus 
codifying Natural Religion at the very moment his friend 
Grotius was codifying Natural Law. Revelation, to Herbert, 
is only the artifice of priests; but of all revealed religions, 

* De Veritate (ed. of Paris, 1663), pp. 1-7, 60, 68, 78, 91, 95. 

® Ancient Religion of the Gentiles (trans. by William Lewis, 1705), 
pp. 3-4. Similar lists appear in several other places. 

® Cf. Cicero, Tusc., I, 13, #30; 15, #35, as quoted by David G. Ritchie, 
Natural Rights (1895), p. 36: “In every matter the consent of all peoples 


is to be considered as the law of nature,’ and “Universal consent is the 
voice of nature.” 
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Christianity is undoubtedly the best as it most closely 
adheres to his five principles.* Oddly enough Herbert per- 
mits himself a personal “revelation” in the form of ‘a loud 
though yet gentle noise” coming from the heavens, inter- 
preted as an indication that he should proceed in the publi- 
cation of his De Veritate. To his generalized code of religion 
and morality, Herbert adds little more that is specific. He 
discovers a human propensity to sin from hereditary physi- 
cal causes, and believes that a man of virtue, religion aside, 
will attain happiness in the future. But he also holds that 
men should forgive injuries done to themselves, as God will 
mete out punishment hereafter to transgressors in due pro- 
portion to their lack of punishment here.” His system of 
ethics is fragmentary and decidedly inadequate. 

The first English author of a purely metaphysical 
treatise,” Herbert deserves credit as an original thinker of 
note. His De Religione Gentilium, discerning in all the reli- 
gions of the pagans the five axioms of Natural Religion or 


, corruptions of them, is perhaps the first work on compara- 


tive religion. Of the Age of Reason Herbert was a pioneer, 
and consequently his inconsistencies and inadequacies are 
relatively unimportant. He follows in the Arminian tradi- 
tion of simplifying religious beliefs; he is akin to the Cam- 
bridge Platonists in holding the direct intuitive knowledge of 
God; he sequesters himself by his rejection of Revelation, 
a rejection that makes him “the father of English Deism.” 
Herbert outlined many of the fundamental Deistic positions, 
and together with Descartes supplied Deism with a philo- 
sophical background that remained unchanged until after 
Locke. Never written in English ** and obviously intended 
only for a learned audience, his philosophical works had 

7 Ancient Religion of the Gentiles, p. 367; Religio Laici, pp. 9-10, in De 
Causis errorum (1645). 

5 Autobiography (ed. Sidney Lee, 1886), pp. 61-63, 249. 

® Sir John Davies’ poetical Nosce te ipsum (1599) can hardly be con- 
sidered original. 

1° Tn 1768 was published a Dialogue between a Tutor and a Pupil, un- 


doubtedly the work of Herbert. It was probably called forth by Horace 
Walpole’s publication in 1764 of Herbert’s Autobiography. 
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comparatively little popular influence; the high age of Puri- 
tanical enthusiasm, he felt no doubt, was hardly a fertile 
field for the dissemination of rationalistic religious specu- 
lations. 

Yet some indications of the actual growth of Deism from 
the germinal thought of Herbert can be noted in the first 
specific attack on the movement, Stillingfleet’s Letter to a 
Deist (1677), apparently directed, however, chiefly against 
Hobbes and Spinoza. Stillingfleet maintains that the owning 
“the being and providence of God,” but the expressing “a 
mean esteem of the Scriptures and the Christian religion” 
has become a “common . . . theme among the skeptics of 
this age.” ** In 1675 Matthew Clifford had printed A 
Treatise of Human Reason, a mild semi-Deistic exposition 
of how religion must be based on reason and of how this 
“reason itself will declare to every man in the world that he 
ought to adhere to the Christian rather than to any other 
religion whatsoever, if all things be propounded to him in a 
clear and impartial manner.” ** Just how widespread Deism 
was when Stillingfleet wrote is perhaps impossible to say, 
but two years later the first important acknowledged Deist 
after Herbert began to publish. 

Simplifying and reworking Herbert’s ideas with little 
originality but much ingenuity, precocious Charles Blount 
was the first popularizer of Deistic thought. His alert and 
careful eclecticism forwards in all possible ways the twin 
causes of toleration and Deism. Keenly aware of the severe 
penalties for the expression of incendiary opinion, he 
cleverly sidesteps all trouble, although in one instance it 
apparently took family influence to save him.** He collects 
from the pagan writers thoughts concerning disbelief in im- 
mortality; ““ he culls from Hobbes, immediately after the 


11 Preface. Si te: : 

18 Robertson, Short History of Freethought (3d ed. revised and ex- 
panded, 1915), II, 96-97. 

14 Anima Mundi (1697). For an account of Blount’s factual debt, 
though in a different spirit, to Montaigne, cf. P. Villey’s “L’Influence de 
Montaigne sur Charles Blount et sur les déistes anglais,’ in Revue du 
Seiziéme Siécle, I (1913), 191-219 and 392-443. 
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philosopher’s death, passages favoring Deism; ** he trans- 
lates and ironically annotates the life of a sham magician, 
making no direct reference to Biblical miracles; ** he ex- 
amines the decay of pagan worship, attributing it to the self- 
seeking of the clergy; *‘ he supplements in prose Dryden’s 
poem, Religio Laici, with the laws of Natural Religion ex- 
tracted from Lord Herbert’s Latin tract of the same name; ** 
he translates from Spinoza’s Tractatus the chapter interpret- 
ing miracles naturalistically; ** he reprints, under pretence 
of a vindication, Thomas Burnet’s crude common-sense criti- 
cism of the early chapters of Genesis; ** he quotes at large 
in that same vindication a passage from the pious, if unsys- 
tematically skeptical, Sir Thomas Browne, concerning ludi- 
crous elements in the Bible; ** he pens an impersonal Sum- 
mary Account of the Deist’s Religion, prefixed by a letter 
to the well-known physician Dr. Thomas Sydenham in 
which he makes assuaging allegations concerning his own 
religious beliefs; ** he compiles from Milton’s Areopagitica 
two tracts favoring freedom of publication; ** and finally he 
traps Bohun into a practical proof of the fatuity of licensing 
the press.” * 


*® Last Sayings or Dying Legacy of Mr. Hobbes of Malmesbury (1680), 
Somers Tracts (1812), VII, 368-70. 

*® Two First Books of Philostratus Concerning the Life of Apollonius 
Tyaneus (1680). Cf. Preface: “Now as to myself, I am so far from com- 
paring him [Apollonius] with our Blessed Saviour, or from giving credit to 
any other new miracles, that my daily request of God is, to give me faith 
enough to believe the old.” 

*7 Great is Diana of the Ephesians (1680). 

*8 Religio Laici (1683). Lord Herbert’s tract, the Religio Laici (1645), 
is not to be confused with his English MS. of the same name. Cf. Herbert G. 
Wright, ““An Unpublished Manuscript of Lord Herbert of Cherbury entitled 
‘Religio Laici,’”’ Modern Language Review, XXVIII (1933), 295-307. 

1° Cf, above. 7° In Oracles of Reason (1693). For Burnet, cf. below. 

21 In the letter to Gildon in Oracles of Reason, pp. 3-4. Cf. Browne, 
Religio Medici (1643), part 1, 21-22; Pseudodoxia Epidemica (1646), 
Book I, chap. i. 

22 Oracles of Reason, pp. 87 ff. 

23 Tust Vindication of Learning and the Freedom of the Press, and 
Reasons humbly offered for the Liberty of unlicensed Printing, both of 1693. 

24 Cf. above. In 1684 also appeared under the name of Charles Blount, 
Janua Scientiarum: Or, A Compendious Introduction to Geography, Chron- 
ology, Government, History, Philosophy, and all Genteel Sorts of Literature, 
a work which shows no traces of Deism. 
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So in Herbert and Blount, the earliest examples of full- 
fledged Deism in England, can be observed a tendency to 
pass beyond positive belief in Natural Religion, with an im- 
plied sober rejection of Revealed, to animated antipathy to 
Christianity. Beginnings of comparative religion are discov- 
ered in Herbert, of an historico-critical examination of the 
Testaments in Blount. The preparative work of the philoso- 
phers Descartes, Hobbes, and Spinoza is commencing to be 
felt. The antagonism to priestcraft present in Herbert be- 
comes more bitter in Blount. A satirical poem of 1710 repre- 
sents the devil conversing with the learned doctor L T at 
one of the colleges: 


I——T shall finish what Spinoza first begun, 
Hobbes, Milton, Blount, Vanini with him join; 
All equally admire the great design. 


The Church of England is the cursed thing 
That you and I must to destruction bring.”” 


The famous Polyglot Bible (1657), edited by Brian Walton, 
affords the more unlearned opportunity of comparing texts. 
The sound scholarship of the English John Spencer and the 
French Richard Simon,** pointing toward the study of com- 
parative ancient religions and the “higher criticism” of the 
Bible, begins to find its way into popular literature. All these 
indications point toward a fresh conception of the problem. 
The natal pangs of Deism had ended. Toward its maturity, 
the influence of Locke was preeminent. 


25 Abel Evans, The Apparition (Oxford, 1710), pp. 4-5. Dr. L T is 
almost certainly Tindal, for whom cf. below. Evans’ device is merely to 
reverse the name. 

26 John Spencer, De legibus Hebraeorum ritualibus et earum rationibus 
(Cantabrigiae, 1685). 

Richard Simon, Histoire critique du Vieux Testament (Paris, 1678); the 
English translation of 1682 by Henry Dickinson elicited Dryden’s Religio 
Laici of the same year. 
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DEISM AFTER LoCKE—CRITICAL DEISM 


In An Essay Concerning Human Understanding Locke ex- 
amines Herbert’s theory of innate ideas. The “general con- 
sent” that Herbert finds among all peoples, Locke searches 
for in vain through all the available anthropological data 
from China to Peru; he concludes that it never did exist.” 
Locke’s own empirical philosophy became the standard of 
the following century. For the additions of Berkeley and 
the incursions of Hume, though of great philosophical sig- 
nificance, had little practical consequence. Locke, then, was 
very largely adopted by both sides, supplying the Deists 
with the justification of their criticisms of Revelation, and 
shortly afterwards, the orthodox with their reply to that 
attack. His philosophical system, versified in the opening 
year of the eighteenth century by John Pomfret,** was later 
elaborated by Thomas Gray in the unfinished De Principiis 
Cogitandi. Gray apotheosizes Locke to the position after 
Newton as “second light of the English people”: 


O decus! Angliacae certe O lux altera gentis! ** 


But before this exculpation of Locke’s philosophy, it was 
not immune from clerical opposition. At Oxford it met 
prompt condemnation from the heads of the colleges. In 
1697 in reply to a letter of Molyneux congratulating him 
that Bentley in his Boyle Lectures had agreed that the idea 
of God was not innate, Locke points out that this very con- 
ception had been reviled ‘from the pulpit in the Temple,” 
being taxed by Dr. S[herlock?] ‘“‘with little less than athe- 
ism.” °° The same year Locke, outraged at being alluded to 
as among “the gentlemen of this new sort of reasoning,” 


27 Book I, chap. iii, 15-20. 28 Reason, A Poem. 

?° “Tnvocation to Mr. Locke.” 

Robert Nugent in “An Ode to William Pulteney, Esq.” traced the de- 
velopment of enlightenment from Hooker, to Ray, to Locke. Cf. his Odes 
and Epistles (1739). 

8° Locke, Works (12th ed., 1824), VIII, 388, 396. 
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who reject the Trinity on rational grounds, was little molli- 
fied by a subsequent conciliatory reference to ‘“‘the ingenious 
author of the Essay of Human Understanding from whence 
these notions are borrowed to serve other purposes than he 
intended them.” ** In the ensuing tedious controversy with 
Bishop Stillingfleet, Locke was reluctant to assume respon- 
sibility for the work of another. The reference was to his 
young acquaintance and warm admirer, John Toland. 

In 1696 appeared Toland’s Christianity not Mysterious, 
explained by the sub-title as, ‘‘a treatise showing that there 
is nothing in the Gospel contrary to reason nor above it, and 
that no Christian doctrine can be properly called a mys- 
tery.” This work opens the new propagandist era for Deism. 
First recapitulating Locke’s theory of knowledge, Toland 
proceeds to make the application to Christianity. As knowl-,-~ 
edge is adducible only by reason, so the Bible, if the word 
of God, must be reasonable. Nor is it of any avail to assert 
with Boyle and Locke that Revelation may be partially 
above reason. “Could that person justly value himself upon 
being wiser than his neighbors, who having infallible assur- 
ance that some thing called Blictri had a being in nature, in 
‘the mean time knew not what this Blictri was?” Revelation 
is nothing if not meant for man’s information. Its divinity 
therefore must be proved by reason, not tradition; even its 
miracles must stand the test of reason. For faith consists of 
assent based on knowledge; faith in the unknown is a con- 
tradiction. In the absence of knowledge judgment must be 
suspended, although when a practical choice of action in 
everyday existence is necessary, probability may take the 
place of knowledge. The conception of mystery, introduced 
into religion through the cupidity of pagan priests, has been 
equally fostered by Christian priests. Yet the word mys- 
tery is used in the Bible not as meaning unknowable or 
even partly known, but as referring to the condition of 


31 Edward Stillingfleet, Discourse in Vindication of the Doctrine of the 
Trinity, pp. 234, 239. 
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ignorance existing before any particular revelation took 
place. In short, in the Bible there can be nothing incogniz- 
able.** 

In stating this general case against Revelation, Toland 
leaves much to implication. What he does not say but 
directly implies is that the actual presence of mystery in a 

~ revelation means that that revelation cannot be divine. The 
same position was taken by Collins in his Essay Concerning 
the Use of Reason in Propositions, the Evidence whereof de- 
pends on Human Testimony (1707). Carried to its logical 
conclusion, Toland’s argument would excise all theology 
from religion, Natural as well as Revealed. But Toland re- 
mained a theist; though in later years he may have given up 
the Deistical belief in a personal God to become a pantheist, 
if his Pantheisticon (1720) can be taken seriously. Locke’s 

f Reasonableness of Christianity, published the year before 
his unwelcome disciple’s first work, offers a strange but re- 
vealing contrast. Locke humbly studies the Scriptures to 
prove them reasonable, to simplify them on Arminian prin- 
ciples into one fundamental assertion that Christ is the 
Messiah. He was apparently unaware that such a reduction 
of Christianity had already been made at different times by 
Thomas Hobbes, Jeremy Taylor, and Arthur Bury. Toland 
sets out to prove the invalidity of the Scriptures altogether. 
Locke wants to save Christianity by rational means, Toland 
to destroy it by the same means. Thus Locke’s theory of 
knowledge became a potent weapon against Revelation when 
used without the restrictive sentiment of devotion. 

». This subversive aspect of Deism was inevitable; the im- 
pingement upon Christianity had been kinetic from the very 
beginning of emphasis upon Natural Religion. If Natural 
Religion has always existed for all peoples, it was asked, 
why was there a Revelation at all, particularly a Revelation 
restricted to an obscure race in a far corner of the earth? 
To prove that there could not have been such a Revelation 


82 Pp. 8-22, 32, 38, 72, 91. Toland’s theory of mystery was afterwards 
maintained by a defender of orthodoxy, John Clarke. Cf. Boyle Lectures 
1691-1732 (ed. Letsome and Nicholl, 1739), III, 233. 
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was the task assumed by the later Deists. There is certainly 
little evidence, on the other hand, that the earlier or Con- 
structive Deists ever did suppose that they actually could 
substitute for Christianity as a positive religion their own 
body of abstract moral truths. These once stated, there 
remained only the negative task of repudiating historical 
religion. It was to this that Toland pointed the way and 
indicated the means. 

The argument from reason and the meaning of knowledge 
as formulated by Toland was reiterated in many different 
forms by following Deists; it was given a broader signifi- 
cance by Anthony Collins. The esteemed personal friend of 
Locke, whose own Reasonableness of Christianity had lent 
prestige to the already mature movement toward freedom of 
thought on religious questions by laymen, Collins published 
a general defence of that position in the famous Discourse of 
Freethinking (1713). The term freethinker, apparently first 
used by Locke in 1697 in reference to Toland,** had then no 
derogatory significance, or even any special relationship to 
religion. As late as 1718, indeed, a group of orthodox divines 
headed by Ambrose Phillips attempted to save it from use 
by the unorthodox alone by publishing a periodical called 
The Freethinker,; ** but the word had already been lost to 
the church. Collins, though defining freethinking as the un- 
restricted use of the understanding in weighing the evidence 
of any proposition whatsoever, in effect confines his use of 
the word to religion. The Bible, he argues, miscellaneous in 
nature and difficult of interpretation—witness these difficul- 


8% “Candid freethinker” in letter of Locke to Molyneux, dated April 6, 
1697. This citation is not in the O. EZ. D. and is earlier than any given there. 
In 1711, six numbers of a periodical named The Freethinker appeared. The 
author expected his title to arouse antagonism but claimed to be using it 
synonymously with a non-partisan onlooker. In this sense it is equivalent 
to the Spectator, which it followed by several months. 

84 Cf. No. 1: “I hope therefore I shall not be thought to blame if for 
the benefit of mankind I endeavor to rescue this word from infamy and 
make it a name of praise and reputation by taking it out of the hands of 
libertines, by clearing it from the aspersions of bigots, and by reconciling it 
to the virtuous and the wise, who only have a just claim to it in its genuine 
sense.” 
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ties summed up once for all by Jeremy Taylor—can be un- 
derstood only through free play of the intellect. The Greek 
text of the New Testament differs from MS. to MS. to the 
extent, estimated by Dr. Mills, of about 30,000 variants in 
all, a gross defect which cannot but raise doubts in a think- 
ing mind. Lack of liberty to think, and to express-doubts if 
necessary, breeds superstition and even atheism. 


Great numbers of witches have been almost annually executed 
in England from the remotest antiquity to the late Revolution, 
when upon the liberty given and taken to think freely, the devil’s 
power visibly declined, and England as well as the United Prov- 
inces ceased to be any part of his Christian territories. 


Mental freedom exorcises superstitions to the limbo of 
myths. Collins’ chief intention being to defend liberty in 
thought from deliberate confusion by its opponents with 
licentiousness in morals, he closes with an imposing list of 
freethinkers ranging from Socrates to Bacon, Hobbes, and 
Tillotson. His quotation from the last, perhaps, indicates 
his own feelings about any possible assault upon his own 
book, ‘‘Better it were that there were no Revealed Religion, 
and that human nature were left to its own principles mild 
and merciful and conducive to the happiness of society, 
than to be acted by a religion which inspires men with so 
wild a fury.” °° 

Unobjectionable as the Discourse of Freethinking was 
granted to be on philosophical grounds, it was yet pilloried 
by “‘slashing” Bentley and by Dean Swift, by the first on the 
ground of a few slips of scholarship, by the second as an 
example of Whiggish danger to the Church.*’ Collins never 
stated so explicitly but unquestionably believed that free- 
thinking tends to draw away from religious orthodoxy; this, 

5° Pp. 5, 10, 30, 57-63, 104-5, 123-76. 

°° Richard Bentley, Remarks upon a late Discourse of Freethinking 
(1713). Robertson, op. cit., II, 135, thinks Bentley’s scholarship not unim- 
peachable. The epithet slashing is Pope’s; cf. To Augustus, 1. 104, also 
Epistle to Dr. Arbuthnot, 1. 164. Jonathan Swift, Mr. C—ns’s Discourse 


. . . put into plain English (1713). In his Discourse, Collins had twice 
taunted Swift by name. Cf. pp. 43 and 111. 
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of course, was the real reason for the virulence of the an- 
swers to his volume. Yet Collins’ advocacy of complete reli- 
gious freedom was the logical outcome of the growth of 
toleration during the seventeenth century, and his position 
was normally adopted or assumed by all other Deists. 
Toland, who had earlier pointed out Bayle’s assertion in the 
Thoughts upon Comets that even atheism does not neces- 
sarily lead to personal vice, much later added incidentally 
to Collins’ defence of freethinking the concept that the sin- 
cerity of him who adheres to the commonly received opinion 
is more susceptible to doubt than that of him who aban- 
dons it.*’ 

In the terminology common to both the Deist and the 
Christian apologist of the eighteenth century the type of 
argument just cited was included as part of the general argu- 
ment from the internal evidences. Popular conviction 
opposed confessional differences. 


For modes of faith let graceless zealots fight; 
His can’t be wrong whose life is in the right.** 


All acknowledge that whatever is unreasonable in Chris- 
tianity must be rejected, the only point at issue being what 
is unreasonable. Locke provided an important stimulus to 
accurate historical evaluation of Scripture by distinguishing 
the Gospels and the Acts from the Epistles of the New 
Testament.**® A little earlier, Thomas Burnet seriously but 
ingenuously played with such Biblical questions as: What 
language did Adam speak that first day in naming the ani- 
mals? Where had our first parents the needle to fashion 
their aprons with after the Fall? Why was the serpent pun- 
ished for a crime committed by the devil? All of which vex- 
ing problems Burnet concluded could not be solved by com- 


87 Letters to Serena (1704), p. 134; Tetradymus (1720), p. 96. 

88 Alexander Pope, Essay on Man, III, 305-6. 

8® Luigi Salvatorelli, “From Locke to Reitzenstein: The Historical In- 
‘vestigation of the Origins of Christianity,” Harvard Theological Review, 
XXII (1929), 264-65. 
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40 


mon-sense without recourse to patristic allegories.“” Burnet 


was shortly lampooned as alleging, 


That all the books of Moses 
Were nothing but supposes; 
That he deserved rebuke, Sir, 
Who wrote the Pentateuch, Sir, 
’Twas nothing but a sham, 
’Twas nothing but a sham. 


That as for father Adam, 
With Mrs. Eve his madam, 
And what the serpent spoke, Sir, 
’Twas nothing but a joke, Sir, 
And well-invented flam, 
And well-invented flam.* 


1 


/ Toland holds as axiomatic the incompatibility of reason and 


mystery. To account for the fact popularized by Collins that 
to the ancient Jews the soul was mortal, he proposes the 
erroneous hypothesis that belief in immortality of the soul 
originated in Egyptian funeral rites.** Shaftesbury indicated 
a Sharp dichotomy between morality and religion. Mande- 
ville—no Deist and opposing Shaftesbury in method—agrees 
with him for very different reasons. A final argument from 
morality proposed by Tindal will be treated separately later. 

Shaftesbury and Mandeville present a complete contrast. 
“Two systems cannot be more opposite than his Lordship’s 
and mine,”’ was Mandeville’s statement of his relationship 
to Shaftesbury.** The polished, rhetorical, rhapsodical style 
of the Characteristics (1711) differs markedly from the 
homely, racy, coarse style of the Fable of the Bees (1714). 
The two thinkers are at one only in advocating toleration 


*° Archaeologiae Philosophicae (1692), chap. vii, passim. 

‘7 “The Battle Royal: a Ballad,’ by William Pittis, reprinted in The 
Original Works of William King (1776), I, 221-22. 

*2 “Second Letter to Serena”; Tetradymus, pp. 63 ff. 

“® Fable of the Bees (ed. F. B. Kaye, 1924), I, 324. Francis Hutcheson’s 
first work, An Inquiry into the original of our ideas of beauty and virtue 
(1725) was an avowed defence of Shaftesbury against Mandeville. 
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and in distinguishing morality from religion. To the ration- 
alist English lord, evil does not exist to unbalance the per- 
fect harmony of the universe. In man, naturally benevo- 
lent, may be developed a “taste” in morals leading to an 
unalterable perfect virtue benefitting alike both society and 
individual.** Shaftesbury’s theories may be aptly summar- 
ized in the lines of Dryden: 


From harmony, from heavenly harmony, 
This universal frame began. 

From harmony to harmony 

Through all the compass of the notes it ran, 
The diapason closing full in man.** 


To the anti-rationalist Dutch physician, evil is the very core 
of life as it is actually experienced in the world. Man, natu- 
rally selfish, yet contributes to the general social welfare; 
virtue, relative to circumstance, is indoctrinated by the state 
for the benefit of man in his relationship with other 


46 


men. 


Shaftesbury deviates from the main line of Deistic ~ 


thought after Locke by reverting to the doctrine of innate 
ideas.*’ This alienation from Locke is all the more surpris- 
ing when it is recalled that of the three Deists who came 
under the personal sway of Locke—Toland and Collins be- 
sides himself—he alone had sat under the philosopher as 
pupil to tutor. Yet in Some Thoughts Concerning Education 
(1693) Locke stresses two English authors, Chillingworth 
for the development of the rational, and Cudworth for the 
epitome of the ancient philosophies. And it is certain that 
Shaftesbury’s thought is patterned largely on the tradition 
of Herbert and the Cambridge Platonists; his first publica- 
tion, 1698, was an edition of Whichcot’s Sermons with an 


** Characteristics, “Inquiry concerning virtue,” I, ii, #2; iii, #3; \ 


“Letter concerning enthusiasm,” #6; “Essay on freedom of wit and humor,” 
TY, ii} 1 2, 

"45' 4 Song for St. Cecilia’s Day, 1687, ll. 11-15. 

*° Mandeville, op. cit., I, 47-49 

“7 Several Letters Written ve a Noble Lord to a Young Man at the 
University (1716), pp. 38-41. 
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appreciative introduction. Shaftesbury’s doctrine of opti- 
mism—often unduly stressed as peculiarly typical of Deism, 
though in truth it is imminent in all unqualified rationalism 
—is far from the experimental approach of a Toland or a 
Collins. In the field of ethics, Shaftesbury’s concept of the 
‘moral sense” was later to be of notable influence on Butler 
himself. Mandeville’s flank attack on orthodoxy cannot be 
called Deistic. True, he does use some of the favorite meth- 
ods of that school, scorn of priestcraft and ironical treatment 
of miracles among others, but his normal program is directly 
the opposite of the Deistic.** Theoretically Mandeville is 
skeptical of human reason; practically he is utilitarian as 
the only comparatively sound basis for constructive social 
development, accepting evil as inevitable, but desiring its 
control toward the betterment of society. So interpreted, his 
ostensible paradox of “private vices, public benefits” be- 
comes essentially modern in its outlook. 


The Argument from Tradition 


Deistic opposition to tradition as a proof of Christianity 
took two distinct forms. The first of these arose from the 
commonly received opinion of the clergy. In the Restoration 
and early eighteenth century numerous reasons combined 
to incur great popular disfavor and disrespect for the Eng- 
lish clerical caste. In addition to certain actual abuses in the 
Church, such as what may be termed Vicar-of-Brayism, 
pluralism, moral turpitude, and general crass neglect of the 
spiritual needs of the parish, there were certain other con- 
tributory factors. The establishment of the Scottish Kirk, 
“one of the most signal defeats the English Church has ever 
undergone,” ** brought a corresponding loss of prestige that 
was in turn augmented by the relaxation of Church disci- 
pline implied in the toleration of sects and the non-meeting 
of convocation. The ecclesiastical rupture continued to be a 


*8 His opposition to Deism appears not only in the remarks about 
Shaftesbury, but also in Fable, II, 102, 313, and Free Thoughts on Reli- 
gion, the Church and national happiness (2nd ed. revised, 1729), p. 3. 

*9W.E. H. Lecky, Rationalism in Europe (ed. of 1910), II, r2r. 
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source of irritation. Outside the Church, there were numer- 
ous Nonconformist sects united only in common opposition to 
prelacy and an Establishment; temporarily estranged from 
the Church, there were the Nonjurors, refusing to accept 
the oath of fidelity to the state and blaming Deism and Dis- 
sent on the Erastian principle; °° inside the Church, there 
were, on the one hand, the Latitudinarian or Low Church 
group advocating comprehension and opposing Church au- 
thority, and, on the other, the High Church group standing 
for Church authority, divine right, and passive obedience. 
Each of these many groups carried on controversy with the 
others. The Church divisions, paralleling in the main eco- 
nomic interests, were reflected politically, Tories and Whigs 
representing Church authority and the lack of it respectively. 
The Sacheverel incident of 1709 swept the Tories into power. ~ 
Bishop Hoadly’s sermon of March 31, 1717 concerning the 
relationship of church and state, fiercely debated in the Ban- 
gorian controversy, was a manifesto of triumphant Whig- 
gism. It played neatly into the hands of Robert Walpole, 
who in that same year effectually eliminated the Church 
from exerting political influence by the simple expedient of 
having convocation prorogued for 135 years. Voltaire sums 
up the political relationship in the characteristic over-state- 
ment that there was only just enough religion in England to 
distinguish Tories who had little from Whigs who had none. 

Theologically, the clergy also fell into disrepute. The 
active campaign against popery generally assumed the cor- 
ruptness of the Romanist priesthood and the invalidity of 
the argument from tradition. Tillotson’s authority here was 
foremost. Some Nonconformists, actuated by the old Puri- 
tan distaste for prelacy, no doubt attacked the Catholic with 
one eye on the English.’ A controversy so scandalous as 
that concerning the Trinity, extending over a period of seven 
years from 1693 to 1700 with the term “atheist” bandied 


5° Charles Leslie, Case of the Regale (1700), p. 25. 

51 Andrew Marvell, Short Historical Essay touching General Councils 
(1676) and Sir Robert Howard, History of Religion, as it has been managed 
by Priestcraft (1694). 
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about by three respectable English clergymen °* for the 
failure to comprehend what all three acknowledged to be in- 
comprehensible, indubitably stimulated the rising heresy of 
Unitarianism and rationalism in general. A popular ballad 
voiced the common judgment that The Battle Royal extir- 
pated all religion: 


She therefore, slyly waiting, 
Left all three fools prating; 
And being in a fright, Sir, 
Religion took her flight, Sir, 
And ne’er was heard of since, 
And ne’er was heard of since.”* 


While many believers were shocked by the tactics of ‘‘high- 
flying” Anglicans, the Deists smirked, for they were profit- 
ing by Church dissension just as the French libertines were 
profiting by the continuous battle between Jansenists and 
Jesuits.°“ As early as 1695 King William addressed a 
memorandum to the bishops asking for the suppression of 
the controversy. Finally in 1700 Parliament was forced to 
intervene to save the credit of the Church by prohibiting 
further publication on the subject. A minor theological 
struggle was later precipitated by Bishop Hoadly’s Plain Ac- 
count of the Nature and End of the Lord’s Supper (1735). 
The more narrowly orthodox could see little difference be- 
tween Hoadly’s rational explication of this central Christian 
mystery and similar efforts by professed Deists. 

The rancor and lack of suitable decorum so often blem- 
ishing controversy concerning sacred things were not con- 
fined to heterodox literature but also penetrated into much 
of the orthodox. Collins made capital of this fact in his Dis- 


52 Drs. Wallis, South, and Sherlock. Dr. Thomas Burnet and many 
other divines contributed some smaller share to the general controversy. 
The full story is told by Robert Wallace: Antitrinitarian Biography (1850), 
I, 207-392. 

53 Pittis, op. cit. 

54 Gilbert Burnet, History of my own Time (Oxford, ed. of 1823), IV, 
376-383, gives an account of the public disfavor incurred by the controversy, 
and its political significance. 
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course Concerning Ridicule and Irony in Writing (1729). 
Bolingbroke also writes of “ecclesiastical billingsgate.” °° A 
hundred and fifty years before, Hooker had complained that 
the strife of believers much strengthened infidelity; °° but 
strife remained the key-note of the seventeenth and eight- 
eenth centuries. In sum, the clergy of the Age of Reason, 
through corruption, political wrangling, futile theological 
disputation, came to hold a degraded position in the eyes of 
the populace. Dryden’s thesis of the continued prevalence 
of superstition was often quoted: 


By education most have been misled, 

They so believe because they so were bred. 
The priest continues what the nurse began 
And thus the child imposes on the man.°" 


This common aversion to sacerdotalism was reaffirmed 
and strengthened by the Deists proper, always with the fur- 
ther assumption that the clergy have been, and by implica- 
tion still are, party to deliberate fraud in propagating for the 
agerandizement of their own power what they know to be 
untrue. William Stephen’s friendly Account of the Growth 
of Deism in England (1696) contends that the Revolution 
of 1688 proved that the “clergy have no godliness but gain,” 
preaching divine right and passive obedience, but practicing 
it only when required by their particular interests.°* Hobbes 
had already put it that ‘“‘the church is the mother-in-law to 
the laity, but an own mother to the clergy.” °’ Hatred of a 
corrupt clergy was a prime and chronic motivation to the 
spread of Deism. Most of the leading Deists cordially 
detested the Jews because of the claims of their priests and 
prophets to revelation and, on the contrary, warmly admired 
the Chinese Sage and the Noble Savage as men of nature. 
Their frequent amiable word for the Quaker—much as they 

°° Works (1754-98), IV, 225. 

5° Ecclesiastical Polity, V, ii, ## 1-4. 

57 Hind and the Panther, Il. 1683-86. 58 Pp. 10-11, 


5° Tast Sayings or Dying Legacy of Mr. Thomas Hobbes of Malmes- 
bury, Somers Tracts (1812), VII, 369. 
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abhorred his mandatory “inner light’—was an antithetical 
response to the common Anglican conception of the Quaker 
as the béte noire of modern religion. The well-known anec- 
dote first recounted in the Bibliothéque choisie by Le Clerc, 
the Dutch divine and friend of Locke, is repeated by 
Collins: 


A gentleman asked a proprietor of New Jersey in America, 
where there are few inhabitants besides Quakers, whether they 
had any lawyers among them? ‘Then, whether they had any 
physicians? And lastly, whether they had any priests? To all 
which the proprietor answered in order, No. “‘O happy country!” 
replies the gentleman, ‘‘That must be a Paradise.” °° 


Toland traces to priests the introduction of mystery into re- 
ligion; he illustrates their wickedness by publishing the story 
of Hypatia, the martyred maid of Alexandria,’* an example 
later to be repeated by Bolingbroke.** Collins, referring spe- 
cifically to the English clergy, sneers at ‘‘the men of mys- 
tery,” the medicine men of the civilized world, and 
endeavors to demonstrate the fraudulent insertion of the 
clause, “‘the Church has power to decree rites and cere- 
monies and authority in controversies of faith,” into Article 
20 of the ‘‘Thirty-Nine Articles.” °* Tindal expounds, in 
the tradition of Locke, the Whig conception of limited power 
of church and state.°“ Woolston, on the question of the 
interpretation of Biblical prophecies by means of allegory, 
displays his contempt for priesthood, offering a challenge to 
disputation on the question: “Whether the hireling priests 
of this age, who are all ministers of the letter, be not wor- 
shippers of the Apocalyptical beast and ministers of anti- 
Christer: 


8° Discourse of Freethinking, p. 108. 

81 Miscellaneous Works, Il, 120 ff. “Hypatia” appears in Tetradymus. 

°? Works (1754-98), IV, 447 n. 

*3 Essay concerning the use of reason (1707), p. 45; Priestcraft in Per- 
fection (1710), revised to Historical and Critical Essay on the Thirty-Nine 
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°4 Rights of the Christian Church asserted (1709). 
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The general hypothesis of the degeneration of religion 
through the rapacity of the clergy was again aptly phrased 
in the words of Dryden quoted by Toland as a summary 
to his essay on “The origin of idolatry and reasons of 
heathenism”: °° 


Natural Religion was easy first and plain, 

Tales made it mystery, offering made it gain; 
Sacrifices and show were at length prepared, 
The priests ate roast-meat, and the people stared. 


Yet the case against priestcraft was of course pressed dis- 
proportionately by the Deists, 


Toland and Tindal, prompt at priests to jeer." 


The materialistic interpretation of religion cannot be over- 
looked, but in an age still barely conscious of the power of 
folk-lore and ritual in primitive society, of anthropology in 
general, it was obvious and easy, as well as spectacular, to 
center the attack against religious traditionalism personally 
on its chief supporters in modern civilization. For the king- 
baiting proclivities of the Puritans, the Deists substituted 
priest-baiting. 

A second form of opposition to tradition was the historical 
examination of texts. The beginnings of this movement in 
Hobbes, Spinoza, and Blount have already been noted. In 
his Life of Milton (1698), Toland seeks to demonstrate the 
falsity of the attribution of the Ezkon Basilike to King 
Charles I, adding that, considering those recent circum- 
stances, it is no longer subject to wonder ‘“‘how so many sup- 
positious pieces under the name of Christ, His apostles, and 
other great persons should be published and approved in 
those primitive times when it was of so much importance to 
have them believed.” °* Attacked by an overzealous and un- 


°° In Letters to Serena (1704), p. 130. 
®°7 Alexander Pope, Dunciad, II, 399. 
®8 Life of John Milton, prefixed to an edition of the prose works, 1698, 
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cautious divine, Toland, in the following year, published a 
list of undeniably apocryphal writings.** As the first lay- 
man to enter into scholarly canonical criticism, Toland pur- 
sued his interest in textual and historical problems in the 
important Nazarenus, or Jewish, Gentile, and Mahometan 
Christianity (1718) and Tetradymus (1720). Collins makes 
some random remarks on textual criticism but was not suf- 
ficiently learned for any substantial contribution.’* On the 
whole, while pointing out the way, early eighteenth century 
scholarship was as yet unprepared to make fruitful historical 
studies in texts, though Toland indeed must be distinguished 
for facing the problem later to be taken up by better trained 
critics both in England and particularly in Germany. 


The Argument from the External Evidences 


A third and latest Deistic attack, the argument from the 
external evidences, was directed in turn against the miracles 
and the prophecies. These proofs of the divinity of Revela- © 
tion, unquestioned throughout long ages that accepted the 
supernatural without hesitation, now became subject to 
rational scrutiny. Perhaps the maddest, though certainly not 
the merriest, of all skeptical accounts of the Christian evi- 
dences was the Theologiae Christianae Principia Mathe- 
matica, published in 1699 by John Craig, a mathematician 
of some note and a friend of Newton. The bard celebrates 
the mathematician, 


Whose pious hope aspires to see the day 
When Moral Evidence shall quite decay."* 


In his curious work, which seeks to reduce the probabilities 
of the external evidences to a geometrical basis, Craig de- 
velops the proposition [Caput II, Prop. XVII, Prob. X] 
that in the year 1696 the evidences of Christianity were 
equivalent to the testimony of twenty-eight contemporary 


°° Amyntor: or a Defence of Milton’s Life (1699). : 

7° Discourse of Freethinking, pp. 56-65; also Grounds and Reasons 
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disciples, but that in the year 3150, they will have com- 
pletely disappeared [Caput II, Prop. XVIII, Prob. XI]. 
Within the remaining 1454 years before faith will be at zero, 
the Second Coming of Christ inferentially must occur. 
Locke’s general principle of the attenuation of testimony by 
time, reinforced by Newton’s law of inverse squares, Craig 
applies to Christianity with a vengeance. But his method 
was scornfully repudiated by the arch-skeptic Hume him- 
self.’* His mathematical millennarianism is only slightly less 
absurd than the inspired variety of the late lamented Fifth 
Monarchy men. 

Against Biblical prophecies Collins was the most promi- 
nent antagonist. Directed to this line of approach by Whis- 
ton, learned translator of Josephus and Newton’s successor 
both to the chair of mathematics at Cambridge and to in- 
terest in prophetical exegesis, Collins seized upon it as vul- 
nerable. While many divines considered the fulfillment in 
the New Testament of Old Testament prophecy an impor- 
tant proof of Christianity, Whiston claimed that this fulfill- 
ment can be true only allegorically.’* In his Grounds and 
Reasons of the Christian Religion (1724), Collins takes the 
position that as Christianity is based on Judaism, fulfillment 
of prophecy is actually its sole proof which, if invalid, falls 
together with Christianity itself. It is then his cue to demon- 
strate that, as literal fulfillment is not clear, allegorical is 
the only alternative. The quotations from his learned Dutch 
contemporary, Surenhusius, concerning the Talmudical 
method of allegorical interpretation ‘* recall Peter’s like 
efforts in the early chapters of Swift’s Tale of a Tub. Clearly 
allegory is equivalent to fancy. If this last position is never 
actually put into so many words, its insinuation is indis- 
putable. Woolston takes keen delight in the confusion to 
which Collins reduces the clergy; even Warburton, wielder 

72 David Hume, Philosophical Works (ed. Green and Grose, 1874-75), 
i Tt Witliam Whiston, Essay concerning the Restoration of Primitive 
Christianity (1723). His Boyle Lectures, 1707, also examined allegories, as 


too, An old Apology revived (1705). 
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of the “big stick” of orthodoxy, thinks Collins’ argument the 
most plausible ever published against Christianity, and that 
the replies might have been left to confute each other. 

The Biblical miracles had already been subject to natu- 
ralistic interpretation by Blount under the guidance of 
Spinoza. Toland lays down the ruling principles to his criti- 
cisms in Christianity not Mysterious: miracles cannot be 
contrary to reason; they must have some special and impor- 
tant end. Toland is interested in all claims to miracles, pagan 
as well as Scriptural, exposing the fabulous death of Marcus 
Atilius Regulus, the Roman Consul, vindicating Livy from 
belief in the prodigies he recorded, explaining the pillar of 
cloud and fire in Exodus as a signal-fire of a type still used 
in primitive communities.’” Collins also, having listed similar 
general rules in the early Essay concerning the Use of Reason 
(1707), began to write a book on Biblical miracles. But 
publication was rendered unnecessary by Woolston’s radical 
work on the same subject. 

Often called mad,’* Woolston was in reality not crazy but 
careful. Convinced by minute study of patristic allegorical 
interpretation as well as by Collins’ use of the method in 
regard to prophecy, that from the viewpoint of reason 
Revelation is often nonsensical, Woolston devoted himself to 
ridiculing the letter of the Bible. His pose of allegory was 
all the more elaborate as he himself was a divine. Really 
giving his case away in his eulogy of Collins,’" Woolston was 
the first to attack the miracles of the New Testament di- 
rectly, his Six Discourses on the Miracles of our Saviour 
appearing between 1727 and 1729. With these entered a 
more provocative phase of Deistic literature. Using as 
mouthpiece a learned Jewish rabbi to discourse upon the 
miracles of Christ, Woolston permits himself a colloquial, 
sometimes ribald language. Proceeding from the minor to 


75 Miscellaneous Works, Il, 28 ff.; Adeisidaemon (1709); “Hodegus,” 
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the more important miracles, he succeeds in printing the 
Sixth Discourse against the resurrection of Jesus before 
being compelled to stop by a scandalized and infuriated 
clergy. Woolston’s method was a definite bid for popular 
support. His “rabbi” is intimate and bantering in manner: 


But, however, I can’t read the story [of Jesus’ apparitions after 
his death| without smiling, and there are two or three passages in 
it that put me in mind of Robinson Crusoe’s filling his pockets 
with biscuits when he had neither coat, waistcoat, nor breeches 
on. Sometimes I think your Evangelists wanted wit to adapt their 
tale to sense and to accommodate the transaction to nature, and 
sometimes I think them crafty and were minded, like Daniel 
Defoe in his aforesaid romance, to put the banter upon the 
credulity of mankind with some disguised and latent absurdities, 
that, in the conclusion and discovery, they might be heartily 
laughed at for the belief of them.*® 


This coffee-house flavor to Deistic writings soon became 
increasingly prevalent. 


Popularity of Deism 


Deism was making a determined effort to reach both edu- 
cated and uneducated classes alike. Certain of its foremost 
exponents were competent philosophers, others mere propa- 
gandists. Just how influential their philosophy and their 
propaganda actually were in undermining Christian beliefs 
is difficult to gauge; but it is safe to say that the later Age 
of Reason in one way or another was thoroughly permeated 
with Deistic thought. For the Deists had learned from the 
despised Puritans the utility of an appeal to public opinion. 
In 1722 Michael La Roche wrote in the Mémoires littéraires 
de la Grande Bretagne that “England furnished sufficient 
books to supply two daily newspapers, of which one might 
be entitled Library of English Orthodoxy and the other 
Library of English Heterodoxy.” *’ It was mere chance but 
yet prophetical that two such famous Deists as Voltaire and 

78 Discourse VI, p. 31, in Works (1733). 
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Franklin were in London in 1726. Voltaire’s early career 
had already made France temporarily too hot for him. Ben- 
jamin Franklin, in 1725, had printed his Dissertation on 
Liberty and Necessity, Pleasure and Pain, a youthful exposi- 
tion of the philosophical doctrine of necessity begun as a 
refutation of Wollaston. In later life “Poor Richard” found 
it useful to purge his religious views, but with other great 
leaders of American independence, Paine, Washington, Jef- 
ferson, he remained essentially a Deist.*° At Oxford in 
1729 the heads of the colleges publicly lamented the spread 
of Deism among the students.** Aside from the hundreds 
of defences of orthodoxy—surely indicative of the strength 
of the opposition—there are several valuable contemporary 
attestations to the popularity of Deism. 

The coffee-house is the most significant, yet at the same 
time the most ephemeral, means of estimating public opinion 
in the eighteenth century. Addison proved only too success- 
ful—from his own point of view—in bringing ‘philosophy 
out of closets’ to dwell at public tables; the very univer- 
sality of the religion of reason lent itself to the conversation 
of the common-sense man. In cruder Elizabethan days, 
Martin Marprelate had not hesitated to discuss religion in 
a popular fashion, but Marprelate’s wit was properly that of 
the public tap-room. In the following century the saints 
preached from tubs; but recoiling from such boorishness, 
the Age of Reason in its refinement and urbanity took to the 
genteel coffee-house. There Toland often talked Deism, and 
perhaps could be coaxed into repeating the story of how he 
had “made” Dr. Peter Browne Bishop of Cork.** Through 
coffee-house arguments, Tindal is reputed to have been re- 
converted from Catholicism. At Button’s, Whiston gave lec- 
tures and even laboratory demonstrations through the good- 


8° Herbert Morais in his Deism in Eighteenth Century America (New 
York, 1934) supplies the most complete account of the early course of 
Deism in the New World. 
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will of the Addison and Steele coterie. Collins records an 
interesting picture of Whiston’s later use of the coffee-house 
to gain proselytes for his own brand of heterodox theology 
that so frequently degenerated into a mere plethora of 
unintelligibilities: 


He frequents the most public coffee-houses where most are 
prone to show him respect and none dare to show him any dis- 
respect, the clergy, either flying before him, or making a feeble 
opposition to him. By all which he has made multitudes of con- 
verts . . . and he has softened the hearts of many more who used 
to call for fire from heaven or the sword of the magistrate to 
defend their sentiments.** 


The insidious and unseemly levity of unorthodoxy was 
greatly feared by the defenders of the faith because it was 
virtually impossible to combat. A decade later Butler was to 
mourn: 


It is come, I know not how, to be taken for granted by many 
persons that Christianity is not so much as a subject of inquiry, 
but that it is, now at length, discovered to be fictitious. And ac- 
cordingly they treat it as if in the present age this were an agreed 
point among all people of discernment, and nothing remained but 
to set it up as a principal subject of mirth and ridicule, as it were 
by way of reprisals, for its having so long interrupted the pleas- 
ures of the world.** 


And he was to devote some hundred odd pages of an ab- 
struse volume to indicate the practical seriousness of reli- 
gion in general, and another hundred odd to show that 
Christianity is deserving of especial respect. 

The increasing importance of the periodical was not 
neglected by the anti-traditionalists as a weapon of com- 
bined politics and religion. During 1720-21, Gordon and 
Trenchard conducted the Independent Whig, an organ whose 
purpose, partially indicated by a sub-title added to later col- 
lected editions, “‘a defence of primitive Christianity and of 


88 Grounds and Reasons, p. 281. 
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our Ecclesiastical Establishment against the exorbitant 
claims and encroachments of fanatical and disappointed 
clergymen,” was in reality purely Whiggish and Deistic. 
This extremely popular publication and others of the same 
two writers contributed little originality to the movement of 
rationalistic thought, but elucidated and diluted for the 
common reader the customary attacks on priestcraft and on 
the positive precepts of Christianity. From 1735 to 1738 
The Old Whig: Or, the Consistent Protestant was conducted 
on much the same principles. Scores of other periodicals 
took up the cudgels on the side of religious orthodoxy, and 
the ensuing petty controversies are too numerous even to 
catalogue. 

A good illustration of the ways of popular Deism in belles 
lettres is afforded in Alexander Pope, reigning poet of the 
Age of Reason. A Tory and a staunch opponent of the Wal- 
polian regime, Pope saw to it that the leading Deists, chiefly 
Whigs, were safely ensconced in the depths of the Dunciad 
(1728-43).°° At a later period, himself attracted to philo- 
sophical and moral speculation, he mirrored in poetic form 
the thought common to his day. That this thought was 
rationalistic needs hardly to be mentioned. Genuinely 
shocked to find his Essay on Man (1733-34) interpreted as 
pure Deism, Pope hastened to demonstrate his Christianity. 
An earlier poem entitled ‘“‘A Prayer to God” he revised and 
published as The Universal Prayer (1738). ° But The Uni- 
versal Prayer, though containing a reference to the Christian 
doctrine of grace, is not distinctly a Christian prayer. It is 
rather a prayer of Natural Religion and has frequently been 
called “‘The Deist’s Prayer.” *“ In no sense adverse to Chris- 
tianity, The Universal Prayer yet dresses in poetical garb 
the salient features of Constructive Deism: 


$° Cf. for example: II, 399-400, 414; III, 212; IV, 488, 492. 
°° George Sherburn, Early Career of Alexander Pope (Oxford, 1934), 
AOE; 
87 Warton mentions this fact. The poem was translated into French as 
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Father of all! in ev’ry age, 

In ev’ry clime adored, 

By saint, by savage, and by sage, 
Jehovah, Jove, or Lord! 


Thou Great First Cause, least understood! 
Who all my sense confined 

To know but this, that thou art good, 

And that myself am blind. 


Yet not to earth’s contracted span, 
Thy goodness let me bound; 

Or think Thee Lord alone of man, 
When thousand worlds are round. 


Let not this weak, unknowing hand 
Presume thy bolts to throw, 

And deal damnation round the land, 
On each I judge thy foe. 


To Thee, whose temple is all space, 
Whose altar, earth, sea, skies, 

One chorus let all being ratse, 

All nature’s incense rise! 


The case is peculiarly interesting because Pope undoubt- 
edly thought of himself as a Catholic in good standing. Yet 
he found it difficult to express religious sentiments not coin- 
cident with the tenor of the age. Warburton, who had at first 
condemned the Essay on Man as unorthodox, later defended 
it to the great delight and relief of Pope, against similar as- 
persions of the Swiss professor Crousaz. But then Warbur- 
ton had the wit and the good grace privately to make the 
sound distinction: ‘Orthodoxy is my doxy; heterodoxy is 
another man’s doxy.” °* 

Matching his friend Pope’s brilliant verses with the most 

88 Memoirs of Joseph Priestley (1806), p. 372 Nn. 
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brilliant prose of the Age of Reason, Jonathan Swift visual- 
izes a utopia visited by Gulliver where horses are the mas- 
ters and men the slaves. Among the saa equine beings 
reason is not 


a point problematical as with us, where men can argue with 
plausibility on both sides of the question, but strikes you with im- 
mediate conviction, as it must needs do where it is not mingled, 
obscured, or discolored by passion and interest. I remember [says 
Gulliver] it was with extreme difficulty that I could bring my 
master to understand the meaning of the word opinion, or how a 
point could be disputable, because reason taught us to affirm or 
deny only where we are certain, and beyond our knowledge we 
cannot do either.*® 


Reason to Swift was plainly intuitional and indisputable. So 
in religion he was a complete dogmatist denying even the 
possibility of questioning received tenets. He considered 
himself a devout Anglican, and was punctilious in observing 
the outward forms of his Church and indefatigable in com- 
batting its enemies, political as well as religious. When his 
early Tale of a Tub was reproached for exposing the whole 
system of Christianity to ridicule, Swift was as surprised as 
Pope in finding his orthodoxy doubted. Yet in her own lights 
good Queen Anne can hardly be blamed for failing to com- 
prehend the nicety of Swift’s religious position and for stub- 
bornly refusing to raise him, strong Tory though he was, to 
a bishopric. 

The position that Deism had attained in the later Age of 
Reason may best be seen in the most popular Deistic work 
to date, Matthew Tindal’s Christianity as old as the Cre- 
ation; Or, the Gospel, a Republication of the Religion of 
Nature, appearing in 1730 and at once recognized as ‘‘The 
Deist’s Bible.” A second volume was destroyed by Bishop 
Gibson unpublished after the writer’s death. Offering an 
epitome of Deism, Tindal’s work is rendered doubly impor- 
tant for the present exposition as it is the last great Deistic 

8° Gulliver’s Travels, fourth voyage, chap. VIII. 
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challenge coming before Butler and the one that he un- 
doubtedly bore in mind more than any other. The wide 
knowledge displayed of Deistic and apologetic literature in- 
dicates the writer at once a scholar and a divine. Tindal was 
in fact Fellow of All Souls, Oxford, and certainly the most 
learned of the Deists. In the field of international juris- 
prudence his name bore weight, conclusive evidence of his 
mastery of the dominant conceptions of reason and nature. 
His book combines the reconstruction of Natural Religion 
begur’ by Clarke and Wollaston, themselves not Deists but 
greatly stressing Natural Religion in the quasi-mathematical 
tradition,’® with the arguments from empiricism of the fol- 
lowers of Locke. It also amalgamates many of the scattered 
arguments critical of Christianity. 

In design Christianity as old as the Creation is no more 
than an elaboration of Dr. Sherlock’s thesis quoted on the 
title-page, that “‘the Religion of the Gospel is the true origi- 
nal religion of reason and nature . . . and its precepts 
declarative of that original religion which was as old as the 
creation.” Tindal develops the argument from morality, the 
outlines of which are simple. God, the moral lawgiver, has 
afforded man the means of comprehending His laws. This 
means is reason... As God’s laws are reasonable laws, it 
follows that they must have existed from the beginning, that 
they must be universal, and that they must be perfect. These 
unalterable truths of the relationship of God and man, made 
known to man through the faculty of reason, constitute the 
Religion of Nature. Civil society is a human addition for 
the mutual protective interests of men. As the end of reli- 
gion is morality, man, in following his reason, is following 
Natural Religion; therein lies his personal happiness, which 
- is in perfect consonance with the will of God. Disobedience 
of the laws of nature brings unhappiness to man, punishment 


°° Samuel Clarke, Boyle Lectures, 1704 and 1705. 

William Wollaston, Religion of Nature Delineated (1724). 

® (Ed. of 1731), pp. 160-63, give Tindal’s summary of Locke on reason 
and the meaning of knowledge. 
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for his own welfare. Good consists in obeying reason, or 
Natural Religion, or God—the three are actually the same; 
evil consists in over-ruling reason in favor of the appetites. 
Thus able to distinguish between good and evil, man is a 
free moral agent.°” 

Perfect in itself, Natural Religion cannot be augmented 
by Revealed. As the latter is identical with the former, it 
ought logically to partake of the same universality and per- 
fection. But Scripture lays no specific claim to the first and, 
as for the second, an historical survey indicates that, through 
neglect of reason, there have arisen gross superstitions, such 
as the ideas of a mediator, circumcision, sacrifices, among 
many others. These practices, worse in effect than atheism 
itself, have been condoned and even propagated for selfish 
reasons by priestcraft. Traditional religion so corrupted has 
become further confused by ecclesiastical disputes and by 
forced interpretations of Revelation in the attempt to justify 
arbitrary commands. To emphasize positive precepts is to 
mistake the means for the end, ignorance of the fundamental 
moral basis of religion having led throughout the ages, for 
example, to the many pious frauds of ecclesiastics. As tra- 
dition by itself can justify any known religion, Revelation 
must submit to the only authoritative test, which is that of 
reason. The Old Testament abounds with immoralities, blas- 
phemies, and absurdities; its historical accounts are most 
doubtful. It is indeed “an odd jumble,” says Tindal, appo- 
sitely reverting to Tillotson’s circle, ‘‘to prove the truth of 
a book by the truth of the doctrines it contains, and at the 
same time to conclude those doctrines true because con- 
tained in that book.” The tenets of the Gospel, admittedly 
difficult to be understood by the ignorant, are not agreed 
upon even by the learned, as witnessed in the late Trini- 
tarian controversy where the High Church Dr. South can 
admit unsmilingly that, “Certain things, were they not to be 
adored as mysteries, ought to be exploded as absurdities.” 

°? Christianity as old as the Creation, pp. 5, 10-13, 17, 19, 33, 38, 49. 
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But fortunately there are some few divines in the present 
age who give themselves up to the true exercise of reason. 
“The judicious Mr. Butler,” for instance, says that, “‘exclu- 
sive of Revelation,” man is ‘in the strictest and proper sense 
a law to himself. There are as real, and the same kind of 
indications in human nature that we were made for society 
and to do good to our fellow-creatures, as that we were in- 
tended to take care of our life, health, and private good.” 
Reason alone, continues Tindal, can guide the reader into 
interpreting New Testament parables, now literally, now 
typically. If only the morality of Revealed Religion were 
systematized as in Aristotle and Cicero, in Grotius and 
Pufendorf, then all could plainly see that Scripture differs 
from Natural Religion only in the manner of being conveyed 
to man, that it is in fact nothing but a republication of that 
Religion of Reason and Nature, and that the identity of 
the two is well expressed by the title that all should be proud 
to own, ‘Christian Deist.” °° 

The general trend of Tindal’s argument is obvious, al- 
though the conclusion is never directly drawn. It is at best 
making a poor case for Revelation to abase it to an inglori- 
ous facsimile of Natural Religion, a duplication to strengthen 
in the mind of man the frequently neglected moral tenets of 
reason. A further implication is yet more fundamental, the 
impossibility of reconciling the petty and arbitrary God of 
Revelation with the impartial and magnanimous God of 
Natural Religion. Clarke, defender of Revelation, had held 
a necessary coincidence between the morality of reason and 
the revealed commands of God; to Tindal this necessity 
meant that Revelation was therefore a work of supereroga- 
tion. What Toland had done to Locke, Tindal did to Clarke: 
in each case the Deist applied the philosophy beyond any 
intention of the philosopher. The poetical spokesman of the 
age inquires: 

°® Christianity as old as the Creation, pp. 61, 69, 74, 110-11, II9, 160, 
209, 253-54, 336. 
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But art thou one, whom new opinions sway, 

One who believes as Tindal leads the way, 

Who virtue and a church alike disowns, 

Thinks that but words, and this but brick and stones? °* 


The age might be divided in its opinion, but the orthodox 
dared not let Tindal’s challenge pass unmet. Over one hun- 
dred and fifty replies all told to the “Christian Deist” bear 
more or less eloquent testimony that the danger of his posi- 
tion was recognized.’ Of these answers, one of the most 
comprehensive and certainly the most enduring is that of 
“the judicious Mr. Butler.” 

®* Alexander Pope, Sixth Epistle of the First Book of Horace (1737), 


ll. 63-66. 
°° Robertson, op. cit., II, 158. 
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BuTLER As CHRISTIAN ADVOCATE 


FIRST appearing in 1736, the Analogy of Religion, Natu- 
ral and Revealed, to the Constitution and Course of Nature, 
is a late defence of religion against the Deistic charges. 
There is scarcely a single argument in the whole work, 
whether historical or rational, that is, whether dealing with 
the external or the internal evidences, that had not been 
fully stated either in the Boyle Lectures to date or in the 
answers to Tindal, ‘‘the oracle of Deism,” from 1730 to 
1735. And this fact must not be overlooked merely because 
Butler makes so few direct references to his sources or even 
to his antagonists. Butler indeed recognizes his lack of new 
material but feels it justified in his analogical method taken 
as a complete argument in itself." Yet this very analogical 
method was not new, for Butler does admit its suggestion by 
Quintilian and by Origen,” and might have added many 
others, including several contemporaries. Butler’s claim to 
originality—and of its kind it is a potent one—is in the 
carrying out in an eclectic manner and with great detail a 
truly ancient scheme. His originality is the originality of 
the classical school, 


What oft was thought, but ne’er so well expressed,® 


and if the sense of that phrase is truer of his method than of 
his actual written words, that is because he is classic in 
thought rather than in style. He is original in apologetical 


1 Advertisement prefixed to the first edition. 

? Cf. Introduction, #6, for Origen; title-page to first edition for Quin- 
tilian. Butler states the theory himself in Sermons, VI, #1. 

* Alexander Pope, Essay on Criticism, 1. 298, 
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method in the same manner that Francis Bacon is in scien- 
tific, John Locke in philosophic, and Adam Smith in eco- 
nomic. 

Through its use by two controversialists, analogy had 
come to assume a position of some notoriety from the open- 
ing of the century to Butler’s own time. The first of these 
writers, Archbishop King, may be passed over here as having 
stated the theory on only one occasion, and that in a some- 
what contradictory mode.* Bishop Browne, the same who 
had been “‘made” by his Letter in Answer to a Book entitled 
Christianity Not Mysterious (1697), outlined his doctrine of 
analogy in that early work and then greatly developed it in 
two later publications, Procedure, Extent, and Limits of Hu- 
man Understanding (1728), and Things Divine and Super- 
natural Conceived by Analogy with Things Natural and 
Human (1733). Browne’s contention briefly is that knowl- 
edge derives ultimately from the senses, so that man can 
never have a complete apprehension of things immaterial 
and divine. Only by interposition of the known and the 
familiar can he gain any conception of the spiritual, yet even 
this divine analogy can afford no demonstrative knowledge 
of what must always remain inconceivable as it is in itself. 

Browne’s theory of divine analogy was savagely attacked 
by a certain John Jackson as tending to take away “the 
possibility of all religion, both Natural and Revealed, and to 
introduce universal ignorance, skepticism, and atheism.” ° 
Bishop Berkeley in his Alciphron (1732) also opposed 
Browne, affirming the proper and direct knowledge of God 
and of the divine attributes by means of a Divine Language 
speaking through all the visible world. Berkeley’s Visual 
Language is in reality only a poetical representation of the 
common argument from design. In Alciphron also, Berkeley 
suggests a theory of analogy contrary to that of Browne: 
“And it will be sufficient if such analogy appears between 


* Consistency of Predestination and Foreknowledge with the Freedom of 
Man’s Will (1704). 

° Answer to a Book Entitled Things Divine and Supernatural (1733), 
Dee 
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the dispensations of grace and nature as may make it prob- 
able, although much should be unaccountable in both, to 
suppose them derived from the same Author and the work- 
manship of one and the same Hand.” * And Berkeley him- 
self not infrequently reasons on the basis of just such 
analogy between nature and religion. 

Butler’s use of analogy is precisely that last suggested by 
Berkeley. He is in complete agreement with Bacon that “the 
research into Final Causes, like a virgin dedicated to God, is 


barren and produces nothing.” Butler’s purpose is to ex- ~ 


amine the facts of mankind and of nature as they really are 
and to attempt to show from them the probabilities of things 
beyond human experience. This analogy is not to be con- 
fused with the metaphorical analogy of the early Church 
Fathers, but is rather a clear-cut and systematic effort to 
learn something about the unknown from careful observa- 
tion of the known. For Butler does not subscribe to Berke- 
ley’s conviction in a Divine Language affording a direct 
knowledge of Divinity. The cue to the whole century had 
been given in Locke’s quotation from Cicero on the necessity 
of design in nature: 


What can be more sillily arrogant and misbecoming, than for a 
man to think that he has a mind and understanding in him, but 
yet in all the universe beside there is no such thing? Or that those 
things, which with the utmost stretch of his reason he can scarce 
comprehend should be moved and managed without any reason 
at all? * 


While the argument from design unquestionably lies back of 
the Analogy, it is never pushed into the foreground, Butler 
remaining content merely to show that the ways of Provi- 
dence are sufficiently probable to satisfy practical faith. The 
very same conception had been carried out in 1734 in a little 
anonymous tract on The Philosophy of Divine Revelation 
no Argument of Imposture but without the wealth of detail 
possible in Butler’s full-length volume. 


8 Alciphron, in Works (ed. A. C. Fraser, 1871), IV, 285. 
™ Essay, Book IV, chap. x, #6, from De Leg., I, ii. 
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Berkeley, Browne, and Butler offer an instructive scale for 
comparative evaluation of theological beliefs of the early 
eighteenth century: the first holds for the positive knowledge 
of divinity; the second for true analogical knowledge; the 
third for suggestive analogical knowledge. Two noteworthy 
observations may be deduced from a study of this scale 
graded from Berkeley, to Browne, to Butler: first, the 
philosophical tendency away from metaphysics toward com- 
mon-sense and the scientific method; second, the religious 
tendency away from certainty toward skepticism. And one 
cannot afford to overlook the inherent if often uncompre- 
hended skepticism in the basing of a religious system on 
what William James has called the “irreducible brute facts.” 
For it is on that foundation that Butler seeks to support his 
apologetics. 

Deliberately eschewing ‘‘the high Priori Road” of a Des- 
cartes, a Clarke, and a Wollaston with its claim of mathe- 
matical certainty—“‘‘that idle and not very innocent employ- 
ment of forming imaginary models of the world’—Butler 
ranges himself with the Lockian and Newtonian school of 
empiricism. Butler thus carries out in maturity the same 
principles evidenced in his youthful correspondence with 
Clarke.* It is from the apparent security of Locke’s theory 
of knowledge rather than from Berkeley’s idealistic modifi- 
cation of that theory that he takes his start. As most evi- 
dence has not the value of absolute demonstration, man 
necessarily acts in his daily existence frequently without 
certain knowledge. Indeed, “Probability is the very guide of 
life.” ° This rule of probability applies to all functions of 
human life, not only to matters of practice, but also to mat- 
ters of speculation. Religion, intensely practical as well as 
speculative, is doubly subject to the rule of probability. If it 
can be shown that the presumptions are on the side of reli- 
gion, that should be enough to satisfy any fair-minded per- 


® To be sure, he is not entirely consistent. Cf. I, vi, #3, for an a 
priori proof of God’s necessary existence. 
° Introduction, #3. 
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son. “For it is as real an imperfection in the moral character 
not to be influenced in practice by a lower degree of evi- 
dence when discerned, as it is in the understanding not to 
discern it.” *° | 

It has been objected that a discrepancy exists between 
Moral or Natural Religion and the Christian Revelation. It 
may be demonstrated that the very same objections that are 
raised against a particular and local revelation including 
“the mediation of a divine person, the Messiah, in order to 
the recovery of the world,’ are really no more than the 
objections capable of being raised against Natural Religion, 
and moreover that they are both ‘‘analogous to what is ex- 
perienced in the constitution and course of Nature or Provi- 
dence . . . where they are found in fact to be inconclu- 
sive.” ** While reasoning by analogy is “natural, just, and 
conclusive,” Butler yet recognizes that his analogical argu- 
ment offers no complete demonstration; he is content if it 
leaves the probabilities in favor of religion. Postulating “an 
intelligent Author of nature and natural Governor of the 
world,” ** Butler disclaims any effort to convert the skeptic 
or the atheist. Such is the spirit of humility, of recognition 
of the limits of human knowledge, in which Butler unpre- 
tentiously sets out to build his theological structure. Part I, 
the “Analogy of Natural Religion to the Constitution and 
Course of Nature,” directed against the general irreligious- 
ness and frivolity of the age, aims at showing the seriousness 
and importance of the true religious life. 


Analogy, Part I 


Butler’s initial problem “* is to remove by examination of | 
the facts of experience the merely negative presumptions 
against the existence of a future life. The analogy from 
nature affords many intimations of immortality. It suggests 
that the vast changes in human existence from infancy to 


adh OS es *1 Introduction, #13. +S Tbids ao 
+® Chapter I. 
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maturity may be no greater than from this life to another, 
both exemplifying the law of continuance. There is no par- 
ticular reason to believe that man’s living powers will not 
survive after death as no one knows what death actually is. 
Imagination, “the author of all error,” must be silenced to 
allow the voice of reason to be heard distinctly. It must fur- 
thermore be remembered that as consciousness is a single 
and indivisible power, the subject wherein it resides must be 
so too, and consequently indestructible. As the human body, 
composed as it is merely of organs and instruments of per- 
ception and motion, is in a perpetual state of flux, it there- 
fore seems possible that it might be entirely lost without 
losing consciousness. Though this same reasoning may also 
apply to brutes, that is no valid objection to it, nor does it 
imply that brutes may become rational or moral. Death may 
actually be no more than a new birth, a birth enlarging 
capacities over those of present life. Such a future natural 
state may be differently organized from the present, the 
word natural meaning, not what actually exists now, but 
what is stated, fixed, or settled. 

Butler’s analogical arguments of continuance in this first 
chapter are an improvement on those of some contemporary 
apologists. They have more force, for instance, than Berke- 
ley’s suggestion of ‘‘vegetables left to rot in the earth [that] | 
rise up again with new life and vigor.” ** Still they are in 
fact futile. Kant disposes of all attempt to transfer such 
terms as indivisible and composite from the material world, 
where they have meaning, to the immaterial world, where 
they are meaningless.’’ Again, if Butler shows that life or 
consciousness can exist independently of the limbs and the 
sense-organs, the fundamental problem remains to prove 
that it can exist independently of the brain or the nervous 
system. Furthermore, his argument proves too much; it is 
just as valid for past as for future eternity. In this connec- 
tion it is fitting to mention Dissertation I on ‘‘Personal Iden- 


1¢ Alciphron, Works, IV, 244. 
*5 Kant, Critique of Pure Reason (F. Max Miiller’s translation, 2nd ed. 
revised, New York, 1907), p. 186. 
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tity,” which rightly belongs with Chapter I of the Analogy, 
and further illustrates Butler’s inadequacies in dealing with 
strict metaphysical problems. The quibbling about Locke’s 
and Collins’ identification of personality with consciousness 
inclines the reader to agree with Hume “* that the difficulties 
concerned are grammatical rather than philosophical, and 
leaves him on the whole more satisfied with the position 
taken by the bewildered old woman in the nursery rhyme, 
who when thieves had clipped off her petticoats, very prop- 
erly presented herself to, her little dog with the happy 
reflection, 


If it 1s not me, he'll bark and he'll raul, 
But if I be I, he’ll wag his little tail. 


The government of the future state,"” henceforth assumed 
by Butler throughout the course of the Analogy, is presum- 
-ably analogous to but more perfect than the government of 
this present world. In the general scheme of nature, pleasure 
and pain are the results of man’s own actions. Inasmuch as 
God is the Natural Governor of the world endowing His 
creatures with the ability to choose their actions, the conse- 
quences of those actions are natural, that is to say, they are 
appointed by God Himself. Pleasure and pain are thus not 
ends in themselves, but means of influencing conduct; “there 
is no doubt” but that they are God’s natural rewards and 
punishments, a bold assumption that Butler never attempts 
to justify. In his sense, therefore, God is a Master or Gov- 
ernor, prior to any consideration of His moral attributes. 

The government of God, moreover, is moral.*” It is more 
than the mere display of “simple absolute benevolence” as 
maintained successively by the Cambridge Platonists, 
Shaftesbury, and Hutcheson. Nor can one be altogether 
satisfied with Lord Shaftesbury’s belief taken by itself that 
virtue, on the whole, is happier than vice in the present 
_ *°“Of Personal Identity,” Treatise of Human Nature, Book I, part 
af # Sikes II. +8 Chapter III. 
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world, true though that may be. But natural government 
does imply moral government, since prudence, which is of 
the nature of virtue, and imprudence, which is of the nature 
of vice, “must be, as they are, respectively rewarded and 
punished.” In civil society this reward or punishment is 
made, however imperfectly, directly as it derives from virtue 
or vice. Living under a moral government, man has a moral 
nature: “we are so made, that well-doing as such gives us 
satisfaction, at least in some instances; ill-doing, as such, in 
none.” Though perversions of natural passions may some- 
times impede the course of morally retributive justice, the 
general trend of nature remains true to that principle. A 
civil state of man perfectly virtuous 


would plainly be superior to all others, and the world must gradu- 
ally come under its empire, not by means of lawless violence, but 
partly by what must be allowed to be just conquest, and partly 
by other kingdoms submitting themselves voluntarily to it 
throughout a course of ages and claiming its protection one after 
another in successive exigencies. 


Such a state would triumph because of its perfection of vir- 
tue. Virtue is militant; vice is never so powerful. Just as 
the recent discoveries of Newton have enlarged the views of 
the material world, so by analogy, they must enlarge the 
notions of the plan of Providence. God being on the side of 
virtue, the probabilities are that in the future world all the 
present obstacles militating against the perfect function- 
ing of distributive justice will be removed; the moral ten- 
dencies observed here are but so many intimations of that 
theodicy. 

The moral government of God implies that this present 
life is a state of probation ** with regard to the future world, 
involving trial, difficulties, and danger, just as the natural 
government of God implies that man is in a similar state of 
trial with regard to the present world. In both instances, 
man’s welfare depends largely upon his own conduct. In 


+° Chapter IV. 
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matter of fact he sometimes fails to have a proper regard for 
his best interests, whether because of external temptations 
or of internal passions—and each implies the other. Habits 
of indulgence weaken resistance, but prone as man is to suc- 
cumb to evil, he is not in an intolerable position, for nothing 
is required either temporally or spiritually that he cannot 
accomplish with a moderate degree of care and foresight. 
He has no just cause for complaint against the plan of pro- 
bation. For ‘the constitution of nature is as it is,’’ and its 
evidence indicates that man actually is now in just such a 
state of probation regarding his present interest as religion 
teaches he is in regarding his future interest. Complaint is 
no more valid against the one than against the other. 

This state of probation is intended for moral discipline 
and improvement.*® Man is thus in a position to qualify 
himself by the practice of virtue for a future state of security 
and happiness. The analogy with present life is instructive. 
Man, essentially adaptable to his environment, is capable of 
conditioning himself for states of life for which he once was 
wholly unqualified. He can do this, on the one hand, by 
widening his experience, his knowledge, and, on the other, 
by forming both passive habits of perception and active 
habits of the body and of the mind. Habits of the body are 
produced by outward act; habits of the mind are produced 
by the carrying into effect of inward practical principles. 
Practical habits are formed and strengthened by recurrent 
acts, while passive impressions grow weaker by being re- 
peated. An example clarifies this general statement: 


Perception of distress in others is a natural excitement, 
passively to pity, and actively to relieve it; but let a man set 
himself to attend to, inquire out, and relieve distressed persons, 
and he cannot but grow less and less sensibly affected with the 
various miseries of life with which he must become acquainted, 
when yet at the same time, benevolence, considered not as a 
passion but as a practical principle of action, will strengthen, and 
whilst he passively compassionates the distressed less, he will 
acquire a greater aptitude actively to assist and befriend them, 

2° Chapter V, 
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In this manner, man has the power of rectifying personal 
deficiencies. Life is a school of discipline, of character for- 
mation. Education is growth. ‘The general conduct of na- 
ture is not to save us trouble or danger, but to make us 
capable of going through them and to put it upon us to do 
so.” Exactly analogous to the discipline implied during child- 
hood for mature age, is the discipline implied during this 
life for another world. The practical principle of virtue or 
conscience can be strengthened into a habit. That many do 
not use this world for moral training cannot be urged against 
its being intended for that purpose. Observe that as nature 
is prodigal of seeds of vegetables and bodies of animals, one 
perhaps out of a million maturing through various foreign 
causes, So many moral agents ruin themselves through vice. 
Against Shaftesbury’s distrust of self-love as a motivation to 
virtue, Butler urges that the “doing what God commands be- 
cause He commands it is obedience, though it proceeds from 
hope or fear,” since it may grow into the habit of virtue. 
The observations just made concerning active habits hold 
equally for the passive virtue of resignation to God’s will, to 
which, although even prosperity sometimes needs its temper- 
ing influence, affliction is the proper discipline. In a future 
world where sorrow is no more, there can be no place for 
patience, but there may well be need of a temper of mind 
which shall have been formed by patience. So, under all 
conditions, life proves to be a state of moral probation. 

The course of the argument is now ~* interrupted for an 
examination of the opinion of fatalism as it influences prac- 
tice. Although stated with characteristic restraint and 
sobriety—‘‘a man has little pretence to reason who is not 
sensible that we are all children in speculations of this kind” 
—Butler’s reasoning here is completely beside the point, 
since he confuses determinism with fatalism. He holds the 
Deist a fatalist, believing that man’s lot has been fixed be- 
forehand irrespective of his actions, whereas the Deist, in so 

21 Chapter VI. 
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far as he expresses himself on the point at all,** is actually 
a determinist, believing that man’s actions, in common with 
all other occurrences, take their place in an unbroken chain 
of causes and effects. Butler’s intention is to show that, even 
assuming fatalism, religion is in no way impaired. Necessity 
is inapplicable to practical life since anyone deliberately at- 
tempting to lead the irresponsible existence of a fatalist 
would soon be delivered for correction into the hands of civil 
justice. Religion as a practical subject is not capable of 
being influenced by a theory of no practical significance. The 
opinion of necessity, furthermore, invalidates neither the 
proof of God’s ruling the world by rewards and punishments 
nor the external evidence of Natural Religion. In the former 
case, it is not incredible that necessary agents should be re- 
warded and punished; observe that even brute creatures are 
governed in this way. In the latter case, history shows that 
even in the earliest ages mankind accepted Natural Religion 
not through reason but through Revelation. The obligations 
of religion, then, are not destroyed by the opinion of necessity 
considered as reconciled with the constitution of things and 
with experience. In truth, however, such a reconciliation is 
impossible; for necessity in itself is essentially destructive of 
all religion. Taken together, these observations afford a 
“real practical proof,” that is, one capable of influencing 
men’s actions, of the doctrine of freedom. Just in passing, 
Butler indicates his approval of the important theory of 
Cudworth and Shaftesbury of an “immutable morality” 
existing independent of the will of God. Throughout, Butler 
shows himself extremely hesitant of expression on final 
metaphysical questions, his concern being primarily with 
practical consequences. 

The main argument of Part I of the Analogy concludes ** 

22 Most Deists did not. Collins did so at large on two occasions: Philo- 
sophical Inquiry Concerning Human Liberty (1717) and Dissertation on 
Liberty and Necessity (1729). He also entered into controversy on the sub- 


ject with Clarke. 
28 Chapter VII. 
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with an examination of the significance of God’s govern- 
ment considered as a scheme or constitution imperfectly 
comprehended. The natural world is a scheme in the same 
sense that a work of art is a scheme. Complete comprehen- 
sion of the interrelationship of all its details is possible only 
to the artist himself. In like manner, the moral government 
of God is a scheme quite beyond human understanding. 


All nature is but art unknown to thee, 
All chance, direction, which thou canst not see.** 


Ignorance is therefore a just retort to objections against this 
moral scheme of Providence. Experience suggests that dis- 
agreeable means must sometimes be used to bring about 
desirable ends. And, although it has consequently to be 
admitted that evil sometimes does bring about good, it may 
be maintained against Mandeville that, viewed more widely, 
it might have been much better for the world at large if any 
particular evil did not exist. ““Many a man would have died 
had it not been for the gout or a fever, yet it would be 
thought madness to assert that sickness is a better or more 
perfect state than health, though the like with regard to the 
moral world has been asserted.”’ Natural government, more- 
over, is carried on by means of general laws which perhaps 
may not be able to provide for all particular cases. This 
argument to ignorance does not disturb the security of the 
religious position, as the ignorance in question is never more 
than partial. The analogy from nature shows, furthermore, 
that man is an incompetent judge of the possibilities of 
things. He does recognize a moral Lawgiver, but he does not 
know the precise way that moral government may best be 
attained. In any event, the obligation to virtue remains from 
the moral sense and from prudence. 

Such is the general tenor of Butler’s arguments to show 
the necessity for serious consideration of the case for reli- 

#4 Alexander Pope, Essay on Man, I, 289-90. 
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gion. His emphasis upon the practical and prudential side 
of religion is but the spirit of the age, though it does overlook 
the objection of Archbishop Gurdon in a Boyle Lecture that, 


if a man should affect to believe what he does not believe, there is 
little reason for thinking such a procedure would be agreeable to 
God because this would be acting against the light of his own 
mind which no one that believes a God will suppose to be a prob- 
able way of recommending any one to His favor.** 


Butler’s scheme of religious bookkeeping by which earthly 
trials become an investment drawing interest in the future 
world was not uncommonly urged by eighteenth century 
Anglican divines who were as yet unfamiliar with the spir- 
itual awakening implied by the approaching Evangelist 
movement. It is a special form of the theological utilitarian- 
ism found in Berkeley and later highly magnified in Paley. 


Analogy, Part IT 


Part II, the ‘““Analogy of Revealed Religion to the Consti- 
tution and Course of Nature,” is a direct resultant of the 
Deistic controversy. The importance of Revealed Reli- 
gion, identified with Christianity, is to be defended against 
its detractors. Deists, for example, reject the very idea of 
Revelation as incredible and superfluous; other moralists, 
too, so emphasize Natural Religion as practically to ignore 
Revealed. Yet Christianity is of great consequence, first, 
as being a republication of Natural Religion, clear and dis- 
tinct. The authority of Christianity, attested at its incep- 
tion by prophecy and by miracle, has since been confirmed 
by the settlement and continuous existence of a visible 
church with positive institutions. This church enforces the 
doctrines of Natural Religion by admonition and by re- 
proof as well as by general religious education. If this 
symbol of external religion has at times been corrupted, it 


2° Boyle Lectures, 1691-1732 (ed. Letsome and Nicholl, 1739), III, 287. 
26 Chapter I. 
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must yet be granted, Butler thinks, that “the dispensations 
of Providence are not to be judged by their perversions, but 
by their genuine tendencies; not by what they do actually 
seem to effect, but by what they should effect if mankind 
did their part; that part which is justly put and left upon 
them.” But this last assumption of Butler’s is manifestly 
unfair, for Christianity, like all other religions, ought to be 
viewed historically and not solely as the ideal taught by its 
founder, since the distinction between that ideal and the 
actual fact is of great moment in any judgment worthy of 
the name. “Genuine tendencies” at best is but a question- 
begging phrase. The historical viewpoint, indeed, ought to 
be of particular significance to a thinker like Butler, who 
everywhere expounds the pragmatic principle of religion as 
influencing practice. 

Christianity is important, secondly, Butler continues, not 
only as ‘“‘a promulgation of the law of Nature,”’ but also as 
containing new truths undiscoverable by reason alone. Just 
as Natural Religion expresses the relationship of man to God, 
so does Christianity his relationship to the Son and to the 
Holy Ghost, a relationship, moreover, directed specifically 
toward his recovery and salvation. The obligations of Chris- 
tianity are moral obligations; even its positive elements are 
means to moral ends. In this manner, Christianity supple- 
ments the moral scheme of Natural Religion. To understand 
the relationship between Natural and Revealed Religions, it 
is necessary to bear in mind the old distinction between 
what is positive and what is moral in religion: 


Moral precepts are precepts, the reasons of which we see; posi- 
tive precepts are precepts, the reasons of which we do not see. 
Moral duties arise out of the nature of the case itself prior to ex- 
ternal command. Positive duties do not arise out of the nature of 
the case but from external command, nor would they be duties at 
all, were it not for such commands received from Him Whose 
creatures and subjects we are. 


This distinction leads to that peculiar preference of the 
moral over the positive, which is found in reason, in prac- 
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tice, and in Scripture. It follows that Revelation cannot con- 
tradict Natural Religion; but there can be no presumption 
against Revelation because sometimes misinterpreted by ' 
human intelligence. 

There can likewise be no presumption against Revelation 
considered as miraculous.*" Christianity, like nature, is only 
to a limited degree discoverable by reason and eeperienes 
Two points must be kept clear in this connection: first, that 
the New Science indicates a nature vast beyond all possible 
imagination; second, that, although analogy shows them to 
be generally alike, there may be differences in detail be- 
tween the natural and the moral schemes of the universe. In 
particular, at the beginning of the world when the course of 
nature has not as yet been indicated, there can be no way 
to distinguish what violates that course from what harmon- 
izes with it. Creation itself must be recognized as no less 
miraculous than Revelation, for reduction in the number of 
miracles is no aid to faith. History shows that religion was 
not first reasoned out, but came into the world by Revela- 
tion. Nor is the presumption against miracles in recorded 
times greater than at the beginning, as there is no analogous 
case of a second fallen world to make comparisons with. A 
strong presumption exists against any fact before its proof. 
As “there is a presumption of millions to one against the 
story of Caesar or of any other man,” the additional pre- 
sumption against a miracle can have no practical signifi- 
cance. In the course of 5,000 or 6,000 years, reasons for 
miraculous interposition may have arisen, one such being 
the need to afford mankind instruction additional to that of 
Natural Religion and to attest the truth of it. Finally, 
miracles must not be compared to common natural events, 
or even to events more uncommon but analogous, but to the 
extraordinary phenomena of nature, as, for example, comets, 
magnetism, and electricity. 

Butler’s argument in this chapter, again, is completely 
specious. J. S. Mill demonstrates the confusion between im- 

27 Chapter II. 
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probability before the fact and improbability after the 
fact." The improbability before the fact of the story of 
Caesar is immense, but disappears after testimony. Yet the 
improbability of a miracle remains even after testimony be- 
cause the presumption there is not against one particular 
event, but against that kind of event. Hume ’*’ shows 
clearly that evidence capable of substantiating ordinary 
matters of fact is not capable of substantiating miracles, and 
furthermore, that the comparison of miracles to extraordi- 
nary phenomena of nature is unsound, as natural phenomena 
_ repeat themselves given the same physical antecedents, and 
‘miracles, in Butler’s own words, are isolated instances of 
“suspending and changing the general laws of nature.” 
The only valid objections against Revelation, Butler con- 
tinues,’° are those directed against the evidences for it, since 
the human mind is incompetent of judging in advance what 
the contents of a revelation ought to be. No internal diffi- 
culties can lower the credibility of Scripture unless God had 
promised—which He did not—that the divine Revelation 
should be free from them. Such objections as its being de- 
ficient, difficult, and not universal are rendered frivolous in 
view of the fact that the constitution and course of nature 
are different from what before experience would have been 
expected. Who would have supposed that man knows more 
about physics and astronomy than about medicine? Who 
would have supposed that language is so inadequate and so 
liable to abuse? Who would have supposed that the remedies 
which nature has provided for disease are neither certain, 
perfect, nor universal? But these statements of fact cannot 
be controverted. Even as natural knowledge progresses by 
slow degrees through the painstaking and continual atten- 
tion of thoughtful men, so does the knowledge of Revela- 
tion. It seems plain, then, that ‘‘the only question concern- 
ing the truth of Christianity is, whether it be a real revela- 


28 System of Logic (9th ed., 1875), II, 173. Leslie Stephen also discusses 
the fallacy, English Thought in the Eighteenth Century (3d ed. reprinted, 
New York, 1927), I, 399-400. 

*° Cf. below. *° Chapter IIT. 
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tion,” that is, whether its evidences, the prophecies and the 
miracles, be true. This argument against a priori reasoning 
must not be misinterpreted as vilifying reason, for reason is 
the judge not only of the evidences of Revelation, but also 
of its meaning and its morality. It cannot judge, however, 
when it has no principles to judge upon. Revelation can 
never contradict natural morality; certain seemingly im- 
moral precepts of Revelation may be explained as the direct 
commands of God so detached as not to form habits of im- 
morality. This last justification, by the way, would be 
difficult to reconcile with Butler’s own theories of immutable 
morality and of the formation of habits. 

® Objections against the wisdom, justice, and goodness of 
Christianity, the argument proceeds,’ are no more valid 
than they were against the wisdom, justice, and goodness of 
Natural Religion. The scheme of Christianity, involving a 
particular moral dispensation through the historical advent 
of Christ, His present invisible government of His church, 
and His future judgment, together with the miraculous mis- 
sion of the Holy Ghost, is imperfectly comprehended by 
man. The analogy from nature suggests that the Christian 
scheme is carried on by general laws, and it is probable that — 
even miracles, though contrary to the known laws of nature, 
may conform to God’s “general laws of wisdom.” Indeed 
“all reasonable men know certainly that there cannot in 
reality be any such thing as chance, and conclude that the 
things which have this appearance are the result of general 
laws and may be reduced into them.” It may be objected 
that God took an apparently involved and indirect means to 
the recovery and salvation of the world, though to be sure 
man is no competent judge of that. But it is a fact that “the 
whole natural world and government of it is a scheme or 
system, not a fixed, but a progressive one, a scheme, in 
which the operation of various means takes up a great length 
of time before the ends they tend to can be attained,” and it 
seems likely that Revelation also is just such a progressive 

82 Chapter IV. 
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scheme or system through which God acts with a divine 
deliberation far removed from human precipitation. 
‘y Objections against Christianity through the mediation of 
/ Christ are readily answered ** by examination of the analogy 
from nature. The instrumentality of others is responsible 
/ for man’s birth, upbringing, and frequent satisfaction. Ex- 
perience, furthermore, shows that imprudence is not inevi- 
tably followed by bad consequences, that man is sometimes 
saved through the efforts of others when his own repentance 
“and amendment do not suffice. This type of salvation sug- 
gests the hope of mediation in the case of moral conse- 
fquences, which vague hope of reason is openly confirmed by 
Revelation. It is to be noted in addition that even the 
ancient pagans believed in some form of atonement; indeed, 
it is the ‘general sense of mankind” that repentance alone 
is not enough. Mankind being in a state of degradation, 
Christ interposed to assure their redemption through His 
death. In this interposition, Christ is represented in Scrip- 
ture as the revealer of the will of God, as a voluntary pro- 
pitiatory sacrifice, and as the founder of His church. The 
charge that such a mediation permits the innocent to suffer 
for the guilty is as valid against theism and religion in gen- 
eral as against Christianity, for the whole constitution of 
nature shows that just that does sometimes happen. Vicari- 
ous punishment for sin is thus analogous to vicarious punish- 
ment for imprudence. In the end, as implied by moral 
government, everyone will be rewarded according to his per- 
sonal deserts. As it is beyond the capacity of reason to cope 
with an infinite scheme, appeal to it is useless. It is through 
experience and not through reason that God instructs man 
in his duties; but this divine instruction does not cover the 
final constitution and government of the world any more 
than the final end of Christianity, all of which remain 
mystery. 
The further Deistic objections to Revelation based on the 
doubtfulness of its evidences and its non-universality can 
82 Chapter V. 
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have little practical significance.** Experience shows that 
in temporal matters men habitually act upon scanty evi- 
dence and that no two men are similarly endowed with men- 
tal and physical capacities. It is likewise to be expected that 
the evidence for Revealed Religion, that is, Judaism and 
Christianity, should vary for different periods and for dif- 
ferent peoples. Nor is there anything morally unjust in this 
as all are to be judged according to their use of opportunity. 
Even if Revelation were universal, the differences in men’s 
capacities of understanding and in their education would 
soon place some in positions disadvantageous as compared to 
others. That the truth of religion is not known intuitively 
but is a matter of “deduction and inference” is merely an- 
other indication of man’s state of religious probation. Specu- 
lative difficulties may be some men’s chief trial. Yet even 
doubting the truth of religion lays men under obligations as 
complete as full conviction that it is true, since “doubting 
~ necessarily implies some degree of evidence for that of which 
we doubt.”’ And as there are degrees of evidence, so are 
there degrees of assent. Men must therefore take heed that 
their skepticism of religious evidence is not due to levity, 
carelessness, passion, or prejudice, all of which in the com- 
mon affairs of life tend to deter proper judgment. For, after 
all these cautions, it is yet clear that the proofs of religion 
are not beyond the capacities of ordinary mortals if they 
only persuade themselves to take the necessary pains. 
Besides the foregoing refutations of the objections to 
Christianity, its truth is attested positively °*“ by two types 
of particular evidence, the direct and the cumulative. The 
direct evidence consists of the miracles and the prophecies. 
The miracles of Scripture are inseparable from the genuine 
history of the affairs of the Jewish nation; they afford the 
only credible supposition for the establishment of both Juda- 
ism and Christianity. Scripture-history must be granted both 
genuine and authentic until the contrary is definitely estab- 
lished. Thus Butler assumes the untenable scholarly position 
$3 Chapter VI. 34 Chapter VII. 
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that tradition is right until proved wrong. This uncritical 
trust in the historicity of the Old Testament he held with 
many other writers of his day. The Pauline Epistles, with 
the claim of miraculous power for their writer, he continues, 
further substantiate the acceptation of miracles by many 
. people at the time of their occurrence. Mahometanism never 
offered public miracles; those of paganism and of popery 
came after the institutions they supported had been estab- 
lished. But the miracles of Christianity, as distinguished 
from those of all other religions, came before its establish- 
ment, thereby offering strong testimony that its first con- 
verts must have been convinced of their truth. That men 
may deceive others from enthusiasm, negligence, or dishon- 
esty undoubtedly weakens the evidence of testimony in all 
cases, but does not destroy it in any. For example, the fact 
that there is a very considerable degree of historical evidence 
for fabulous miracles and for pious frauds no more invali- 
dates the credibility of other evidence than that, “if two men 
of equally good reputation had given evidence in different 
cases no way connected, and one of them had been convicted 
of perjury, this confuted the testimony of the other.” 

In the case of the direct evidence of Christianity from 
prophecy, it must first be acknowledged that obscurity in 
one part does not impugn the proof of other parts; secondly, 
that ‘‘a long series of prophecy being applicable to such and 
such events is itself a proof that it was intended of them”; 
and thirdly, that even if the prophets themselves did not 
always completely understand the Christian fulfillment, that 
in no way confutes the argument from prophecy, for the 
prophets were but the inspired and frequently uncompre- 
hending mouthpieces of God. This last point is to offset the 
argument of Anthony Collins concerning the late date of 
the Book of Daniel, a theory now generally conceded by 
Bible historians. It also shows that Butler, in company with 
most eighteenth century theologians, accepts the doctrine 
of the plenary inspiration of Scripture. In dealing with 
miracle and prophecy, Butler falls into the logical circle 
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noted by Tillotson. It would not be unfair to indicate in 
phrases similar to Tillotson’s, how meaningless it is ‘“‘to 
make the certainty of the divinity of Scripture depend upon 
the divinity of miracle and prophecy, and then afterwards to 
make the certainty of the divinity of miracle and prophecy 
depend upon the divinity of Scripture.” 

To Butler the cumulative argument for the truth of Chris- 
tianity, consisting of the direct and the collateral evidence 
considered as forming a single unit, carries great weight. 
The whole scheme of Christianity, both as a republication 
of Natural Religion and as a particular dispensation of new 
truths, was published historically. Scripture purports to be 
an abridgment of the history of the world viewed “‘as God’s 
world” through the course of some 6,000 years; it touches 
general political and social history only in so far as they 
affect religion, but particularly stresses the history of ‘“‘God’s 
chosen people.”’ In this last connection it relates the predic- 
tions of the coming of a Messiah Who would be rejected by 
the Jews and Who would become the Saviour of the Gentiles 
and establish His kingdom, and how all this came to pass 
historically. There are several additional circumstances to 
be considered: that the moral system of the world is largely 
the outcome of Revelation; that Scripture-history is cor- 
roborated by secular history, by geology, and by the New 
Science in general; that the Jews’ remaining a distinct people 
in their dispersion is to be regarded as a standing miracle. 
Taken aggregately, these details seem to offer a convincing 
case for Revelation because “probable proofs, by being 
added, not only increase the evidence but multiply it.” Men 
should beware, in considering a matter as serious as religion, 
where a mistake on the negative side is so exceedingly more 
dangerous than a mistake on the positive, that the flippancy 
of conversation be not allowed to disperse this cumulative 
argument, so easily turned to ridicule but so weighty when 
viewed dispassionately. 

This whole exposition Butler concludes with an answer to 
the objections which can be urged against the practice of 
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arguing from the analogy of nature to religion.** It is 
always acceptable to proceed from what is acknowledged to 
what is disputed. Hence, since the Deists profess belief in 
Natural Religion, it is valuable to show them that their very 
objections against Revelation are just as valid against Natu- 
ral Religion itself. As “religion is a practical thing, and 
consists in such a determinate course of life as being what 
there is reason to think is commanded by the Author of 
Nature, and will, upon the whole, be our happiness under 
His government,” it behoves man to safeguard his spiritual 
interest and advantage even more carefully than he does his 
temporal. And as he actually does decide on a course of 
action in the latter upon probable or even doubtful evidence, 
he ought not to hesitate to do the same in the former. 
Analogy, it must be conceded, cannot in its very nature ever 
be conclusive; but demonstration is not necessary, for the 
real question is not whether the evidence of religion is satis- 
factory, but whether it is sufficient for the probation of vir- 
tue. And part of this probation is undoubtedly the being 
influenced in practice by just such evidence. The whole 
Analogy is designed then, according to its author, not as a 
philosophical justification of God, but as a rebuttal to objec- 
tions against religion with the express aim of indicating to 
man his duty and of showing, not the theoretical reasonable- 
ness of religion, but its reasonableness in practice. It is an 
appeal to concrete fact for the purpose of affording a really 
conclusive “practical proof” of religion, and is therefore 
justly founded on analogy which is the confirmation of all 
facts to which it can be applied.*° 


Probability and Analogy a 
Some minor inadequacies and inconsistencies of the 
Analogy have been noted incidentally in the course of the 


5° Chapter VIII. 

°° Quintilian, Zmst. Orat. L. I. c. vi: “Eius [Analogiae] haec vis est, ut id 
quod dubium est, ad aliquid simile de quo non quaeritur, referat; ut incerta 
certis probet’”’—quoted on title-page of Analogy (1736). 
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foregoing pages, but its general critical position remains to 
be estimated. The circumspection of Butler’s analysis must 
not be allowed to obscure the fact that it is in some measure 
logically deficient. Some four general ratiocinative defects 
mar the whole work. The first comes from the misuse of 
probability, the others from the misuse of analogy. Butler 
might be content to accept on the authority of Locke the 
proposition that, ‘in things which sense cannot discern, 
analogy is the great rule of probability,” °’ but in practice 
the argument from probability not infrequently becomes the 
argument from possibility. Butler, indeed, sometimes uses 
the latter word in this context. Because Revealed Religion 
is not incredible, he says in effect, a prudent man ought to 
_.accept it and to conduct his life on its principles. Hobbes 
had already questioned the worth of such an argument: “He 
that believes a thing only because it may be so, may as well 
doubt of it because it may be otherwise.” °** Nor did Butler 
appreciate that the theory of probability as he applied it to 
analogy might be capable of unwelcome further extension. 
Its essential plasticity did not long pass unnoticed. In 1737 
the Deist Thomas Chubb writes that Butler’s use of analogy 
in defence of Christianity might 


possibly prove a very dangerous experiment because perhaps the 
same kind of reasoning may answer the same purpose to every 
scheme of religion that now takes place in the world by clearing 
them in like manner of all those difficulties which may be sup- 
posed to incumber them. For what difficulty is there that attends 
either the popish, the Mahometan, or the pagan religion, but art- 
ful and inquisitive men may find out something or other in nature 
which they can call a difficulty and represent as analogous to it? 
And perhaps the application may be as just as in the former 
case.*° 


This is the reducing of Butler’s procedure to absurdity. 


87 Essay, Book IV, chap. xvi, #12. 

®8 Tast Sayings, or Dying Legacy of Mr. Hobbes of Malmesbury, in 
Somers Tracts (1812), VII, 369. 

8° Equity and Reasonableness of the Divine Conduct in Pardoning Sin- 
ners upon Their Repentance Exemplified. . . . Occasioned by Dr. Builer’s 
late Book, entitled, The Analogy of Religion, p. 35. 
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The second defect lies in the very inutility of analogical 
reasoning from nature to religion. Hume makes clear that 
analogy, if carried out logically, can go to show only that 
religion is the same as life itself, a position morally and reli- 
giously meaningless and untenable.*” Analogy here does not 
“Justify the ways of God to men,” but, if anything, tends to 
do just the reverse, to justify the ways of men to God. 
Whatever value analogy does have, it is not in this positive 
direction. Butler’s use of analogy on negative points, how- 
ever, is of somewhat more worth. 

The third defect is the general equivocation caused by the 
vague use of analogy.’ Butler continually shifts between 
Natural Government and Supernatural Government as he 
tries to equate Government by Law with Government by 
Will. Law, as opposed to Will, means non-interference in the 
causal chain. This Butler interprets as signifying that moral 
actions are accompanied by pleasure and immoral actions by 
pain. Statement I then reads: Actions are governed by Law. 
But, he argues, Law is God, from which it follows State- 
ment II reads: Actions are governed by Will. Happiness and 
misery, however, are not distributed strictly as actions are 
moral and immoral, and, since God is perfectly moral, State- 
ment III must read: Actions are governed by Law. But 
visible order leads men to believe in an invisible futurity 
where justice shall reign supreme, making Statement IV 
read: Actions are governed by Will. By this disingenuous 
legerdemain Butler meets the various objections confronting 
his scheme. This type of fallacy, however, is by no means 
peculiar to Butler; it is found in most of the apologetical 
literature of a day just arriving at understanding of the con- 
cept of natural law. 

The fourth defect is likewise grounded on the use of 
analogy. Though Butler did recognize that it is no positive 
proof of Revelation to show that the objections to it are just 


*° Cf. below. 

‘2 A. W. Benn, History of English Rationalism in the Nineteenth Cen- 
tury (1906), I, 142-44, discusses Butler’s “attempted assimilation of govern- 
ment by direct personal intervention to government by law.” 
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as valid against Natural Religion, he apparently was uncon- 
cerned with the skeptical, agnostic, or even atheistical 
dilemma implied. This oversight constitutes the Achilles 
heel of his whole system. It is quite within reason to main- 
tain in answer to his negative case for Revelation, not that 
both Revelation and Natural Religion should therefore be 
accepted, but that both should therefore be rejected.** Many 
other Christian apologists deliberately strove to force their 
Deistic antagonists into acknowledging themselves for once 
and all either Christians or atheists. Butler seems to grant 
the dilemma only as a reductio ad absurdum, for he always 
accepts the Deists at their face evaluation as believers in 
Divine Providence. 

This last general defect of the Analogy, its unpremedi- 
tated though implicit skepticism, is at least in part the con- 
sequence of Butler’s disavowal of philosophical intent. The 
argument of his work is definitely not aggressive but merely 
refutative. It is contrived from a narrow legalistic stand- 
point and as such offers a good case for the defence. From 
this point of view much of the pleading in Part I as to the 
practical utility of religion, otherwise so offensive to modern 
ears, becomes understandable and perhaps even condon- 
able as an argument ad hominem. Considered as a legal 
brief, the Analogy, even if quite at error in places, is on the © 
whole shrewdly and adequately reasoned. In the words of 
the counsel for the defence himself, ““Any reasonable man 
who will thoroughly consider the matter may be as much 
assured as he is of his own being that it is not, however, so 
clear a case that there is nothing in it.” ** In tone if not in 
technique, the Analogy is as completely legalistic as the 
famous Trial of the Witnesses (1729) of Bishop Thomas 
Sherlock, where, through the accusations of Woolston and 
Collins, the Apostles are charged with having given false 


42 Cf. below, Chapter VII, for historical evidence of this fact. Chapter V 
takes up the development of skepticism. 

42 Cf. for example, the estimate of a modern churchman, the late Arthur 
C. McGiffert, in Protestant Thought Before Kant (1911), pp. 233-34. 

44 Advertisement to first edition. 
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evidence in the case of the resurrection of Jesus; they are 
then tried by jury, and finally acquitted as ‘Not guilty.” 

Viewed legalistically, the Azalogy illustrates admirably 
the religious temper of its day. It was Butler’s express in- 
tention to avoid “‘the danger of over-great refinements, of 
going beside or beyond the plain, obvious first appearances 
of things, upon the subject of morals and religion.” ** In 
this he showed his agreement with the rules of philosophizing 
laid down by Sir Isaac Newton; but the method is not al- 
ways applicable to psychological and metaphysical subtle- 
ties. Viewed incorrectly, as has so often been done, as a 
complete philosophy of religion, the Analogy must be held 
as of little permanent value except in the strength of inci- 
dental arguments. Even in that extremity, the really big 
mind of the bishop does not fail to appear back of the most 
untenable positions. But in all fairness, the Analogy must 
not be represented as other than an unimpassioned plea 
peculiar to its generation. The genuine constructive work 
of Butler was accomplished largely in his Fifteen Sermons 
Preached at the Rolls Chapel (1726), and it is to them that 
one must turn to find him at his best in the formulation of 
a system of ethics. 


45 Sermons, V, #15. 
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BUTLER’S CHRISTIAN ETHICS 


ETHICAL theory, by and large, was the chief intellectual 
pursuit of the eighteenth century, coloring even its histori- 
ography and its science. Few eminent thinkers failed to sub- 
scribe to Pope’s dictum that 


The proper study of mankind is man. 


To a period of great worldliness in philosophy and religion 
the question of supreme import was this life, how to live it 
most fully and. most happily. Butler’s ethical speculations 
appear in everything he wrote, yet just as he never con- 
structed a complete philosophy of religion, his interest being 
in practice rather than in theory, he likewise never system- 
atized a complete ethics. His works were largely the result 
of controversy, for he was ever solicitous of remedying what 
he regarded as the false practices of his day, false because 
based upon false standards. One of the most misleading of 
these false standards has already been seen to be the con- 
ception of the infallibility.of-human reason with its correla- 
tive tendency to produce abstract a priori systems of 
philosophy and morality divorced from contact either with 
the actual social world or with the psychology of man. Yet 
Butler, with customary and characteristic caution, never 
goes so far as to deny the possibility of a moral Euclid, and 
he does grant “the moral fitness and unfitness of actions 
prior to all will whatever.” * But he finds the empirical 
method more fertile. And it is fruitful because morality is 
the science of human actions, their causes and results, 
matters of fact that can be ascertained by experience. In 
+ Essay on Man, Il, 2. ? Analogy, Il, viii, #11. 
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the first three of the Fifteen Sermons Preached at the Rolls 
Chapel (1726), known collectively as the sermons ‘‘Upon 
Human Nature,” together with the dissertation “Of the Na- 
ture of Virtue,” one of the appendices to the Analogy, Butler 
sketches his ethical plan to recall his erring contemporaries 
to the true rule of life. The remaining Rolls Sermons to- 
gether with the Six Sermons Preached upon Public Occa- 
sions are useful as particularized illustrations of his general 
theories. 

As pulpit discourses, Butler’s sermons “Upon Human 
Nature” must have seemed intolerably dull and difficult to 
follow, but they had at least the merit of being relatively 
short. The day for long homilies filled with classical allu- 
sions had passed, at least temporarily. “I have lived,” writes 
Dean Swift, “to see Greek or Latin almost entirely driven out 
of the pulpit, for which I am heartily glad.” * No longer 
would Bishop Burnet, when he had talked down the hour- 
glass, have been greeted with a low hum of approval from 
the congregation as he turned it over to begin his second 
hour. The example set by Archbishop Tillotson in length 
as well as in style of sermon had become the vogue, though 
George Farquhar, the dramatist, remarks, ‘I have observed 
in my little travels that a sermon of three-quarters of an 
hour that might please the congregation of St. James’, would 
never satisfy the meeting house in the City where people 
expect more for their money. . . .”* Butler, preaching in 
the then influential Rolls Chapel on Chancery Lane fre- 
quented largely by practitioners of the nearby Inns of Court, 
satisfied at once the prestige and the seriousness: of his 
hearers by delivering short treatises on ethics. For the 
Rolls Sermons must not be regarded as ordinary sermons, 
but rather as making, though with no pretence at complete- 
ness, a handbook of practical morality. In this respect their 
real importance dates only from their publication. 


* Letter to a Young Gentleman Lately Entered into Holy Orders (1721). 

“ George Farquhar, Discourse upon Comedy, quoted in W. H. Durham’s 
Critical Essays of the Eighteenth Century, 1700-1725 (New Haven, 1915), 
p. 268. 
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In method, Butler shuns inquiry into “the abstract rela- 
tion of things” for “matter of fact, namely, what the par- 
ticular nature of man is, its several parts, their economy or 
constitution; from whence it proceeds to determine what 
course of life it is which is correspondent to this whole 
nature.” ° 
to follow nature is to be virtuous. By nature, Butler here 


means not the ancient Stoical doctrine of the rigid obedience 


to the laws of the universe as they exist by themselves 
throughout eternity, nor the popular contemporary coy of 


the “ruling passion,’ but the constitution of man’s mental 


fabric properly conceived. This avowal separates Butler 
from the intelléctiiat or a priori school of Clarke and Wollas- 


ton holding a conception of nature akin to that of the Stoics, 
and indicates his affinity to the nascent school of psychologi-~ 


cal ethical theorists as represented by Shaftesbury and 
Hutcheson. Both of these schools are to some degree in- 
debted to Locke, for if Locke believes that morality might 
theoretically be placed among the sciences capable of mathe- 
matical demonstration, he is also the leading exponent of the 
examination of the human understanding by means of actual 


observation. In other words, so far as ethical theory is con-' 


cerned, Locke—and Butler is in complete agreement on this 


score—is at the same time an intuitionist and an empiricist. 


Running through Butler’s thought is always a cool, level- 
headed insistence upon fact as opposed to theory. Mankind 
must not expect perfection in things human because ‘‘every- 
thing is what it is and not another thing.” ° 


While Butler adopts the psychological methods of Shaftes- 


bury, he does not admit, as do most of that school, of any 


cleavage between morality and religion. To him even more, 


than to the average run of eighteenth century orthodox 
moralists, religion is a. mode of life and is as vitally con- 
cerned with human conduct as is morality itself. Indeed 
morality derives strong impulses from and reaches its zenith 


5 Sermons, Preface, #12. The Preface was added to the second edition 
which appeared in 1729. 
® Sermons, Preface, #39. 


He is prepared to maintain the thesis that for man 


= 
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in religion. And both religion and morality are sufficiently 
clear in practice to the ordinary common-sense man as to 
furnish him with a guide for action. The question of Butler’s 
originality in the sermons “Upon Human Nature” must be 
answered precisely as it was in connection with the Analogy. 
Basically Butler’s ethical scheme is the colligation of Aris- 
totle, the best of contemporary psychology, Christian the- 
ology. For Butler founds man’s emphatic urge toward virtue 
in the theological doctrine of the dominance of conscience. 
_So his chief task as moralist is to correlate the results of his 
/ empirical psychological investigations with his theological 
presuppositions. The ultimate worth of his ethics, consid- 
ered as a system and not merely as a series of brilliant ser- 
mons, must be tested by the validity of this correlation. His 
scheme will be examined first, however, from two points of 
view, psychological and theological. 


Psychological Egoism Refuted 


Butler defines the principles on which he bases his moral 
psychology: 


Let it be observed that whether man be thus or otherwise con- 
stituted, what is the inward frame in this particular is a mere 
question of fact or natural history not provable immediately by 
reason. It is therefore to be judged of and determined in the same 
way other facts or matters of natural history are: by appealing to 
the external senses or inward perceptions, respectively, as the 
matter under consideration is cognizable by one or the other; by 
arguing from acknowledged facts and actions, for a great number 
of actions in the same kind in different circumstances and respect- 
ing different objects will prove to a certainty what principles they 
do not, and, to the greatest probability, what principles they do 
proceed from; and lastly, by the testimony of mankind.’ 


ih By observation, experience, and reflection, therefore, Butler 
evokes, or, more accurately, justifies with certain important 
modifications, the prevailing faculty psychology. 
In accordance with this idea, the mind is divided into vari- 
7 Sermons, I, #6n. 
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ous categories or faculties. In Butler’s particular scheme, 
these are the appetites, the passions, the principle of benevo- 
lence, the principle of self-love, and conscience. These five ~~ 
Preulties are functionally Hetnee: An appetite is the desire 
to satisfy a physical urge, for example, hunger or fatigue. A 
passion is the desire to satisfy a mental or emotional urge, 
as revenge or compassion. Benevolence is the rational prin- 
ciple motivating the care for the welfare of others. Self-love 
is the similar rational principle actuating regard for the wel- 
fare of the individual. Self-love and benevolence considered 
together are general principles supplying the means of grati- 
fying appetites and passions when they tend toward private 
or public welfare respectively. Conscience or reflection is 
the reigning principle devoted to the approbation or disap- 
probation of one’s own heart, temper, or actions, accord- 
ingly as they lead to good, private and public, or evil. It 
formulates the concepts of right and wrong. Once estab- 
lished, these five objective faculties are appealed to in ac- 
cordance with the general argument from design that lies 
back of so much of Butler’s thought. In the present in- 
stance, unlike the Analogy, that argument is specifically 
stated: “If the real nature of any creature leads him and is, 
adapted to such and such purposes only, or more than to any 
other, there is a reason to believe the Author of that nature 
intended it for those purposes.” ° 

This comprehensive scheme of Butler’s, like that of most 
ethical theorists through even the generation succeeding, was 
directed against the stand of “the philosopher of Malmes- 
bury, the terror of the last age,” to employ the words of 
Butler’s contemporary, Bishop Warburton. Hobbes had re- 
duced all psychological principles to self-love alone and had 
found in civil government the only means of keeping society 
from crumbling back into the original unlicensed state of 
nature by enforcing through its laws that criterion of right 
and wrong which is epitomized in the negative golden rule: 
“Do not that to another which thou wouldst not have done 

5 Sermons, II, #1. 
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to thyself.” Butler’s method of refuting Hobbes’ psychologi- 


y cal egoism is to demonstrate the existence of social impulses 


and to re-evaluate cool or reasonable self-love. He follows 
closely after Shaftesbury in insisting upon the fact of 
benevolence or altruism as a separate principle, in that 
passage that was to be made use of by Tindal in his Chris- 
tianity as old as the Creation: ‘There are as real, and the 
same kind of indications in human nature that we were made 
for society and to do good to our fellow-creatures, as that 
we were intended to take care of our life, health, and 
private good.” ° 

Benevolence is as real as self-love. Though there are some 
people who seem to have no natural affection for others, 
there are also some who seem to have no natural affection 
for themselves. Self-injury through misunderstanding of 
one’s own welfare is no more uncommon than injury to 
others. Regard for others is certainly as real as regard for 


Self since friendship, love, compassion, sacrifice, parental 


y 


and filial affection are facts undeniably established by ex- 
perience, by observation, and by ordinary language. And 
though it is true that man naturally has a greater regard for 
himself than for others, it is also true that the two principles 
of self-love and benevolence, the one leading to private, the 
other to public good, “‘are so perfectly coincident that the 
greatest satisfactions to ourselves depend upon our having 
benevolence to a due degree, and that self-love is one chief 
security of our right behavior toward society.” *’ The col- 
lateral results of benevolence, that is, may equally affect 
self-love, or the reverse may be true. In practice the two 
general principles are infrequently sundered. The problem 
of selfishness need not disturb the harmony of the Sprat 
household where Jack .can eat no fat and his wife can eat 
no lean. Each, in following the lead of cool self-love, has 
the concomitant effect of being benevolent to the other—and 
to the family exchequer. 
® Sermons, I, #5. +o 1bid 5 \ 1,046 0 
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Thus God and nature linked the gen’ral frame, 
And bade self-love and social be the same.”* 


To claim with Hobbes that all affections are selfish is 
manifestly absurd. Only in so far as public affections are 
a part of the nature of the individual can they be called 
selfish, that is, so far as the ownership and the satisfaction 
of the impulse are of the individual, for the object of the 
impulse certainly is not. But on the same basis everything 
in human nature is selfish—a sufficiently crushing reduction 
to absurdity. What possible meaning can there be to Hobbes’ 
definition of pity as “imagination, or fiction of future 
calamity to ourselves, proceeding from the sense of another 
man’s calamity?” ** According to this, fear and compassion 
are the same thing. Yet all experience indicates that men 
display a very different feeling toward those who show pity 
of others from those who are timid for themselves. More- 
over, the definition does not explain the fact that man feels 
more pity for a friend in distress than for a stranger in dis- 
tress. According to Hobbes, this situation could mean only 
that man fears more for himself on seeing a friend suffering 
than on seeing a stranger suffering, a statement which is 
open to grave doubts in fact. The truth is that Hobbes is 
hopelessly wrong. Pity can only be real concern to alleviate 
distress. 

To assert with Hobbes, again, that benevolence must be.a 
completely disinterested principle is equally absurd. The 
confusion here is between the fact of enjoyment and the 
means of enjoyment. The terms interest and disinterest must 
be properly understood. Self-love and benevolence, as has 
been stated, are general principles divorced from passions 
and appetites. These latter are disinterested impulses be- 
cause they move toward some particular external thing and 
not toward the happiness of the individual or of humanity. 


*7 Alexander Pope, Essay on Man, III, 317-18. 
*2 As quoted by Butler, Sermons, V, #1n. 
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, On the contrary, self-love and benevolence are interested 
/ principles because they are concerned with some general 
internal thing, the maximum welfare of self or of society. 
But as disengagement is absolutely necessary to enjoyment, 
happiness consists not in self-love or benevolence, nor in 
some external object, but only in the use of an external ob- 
ject to gratify an impulse. Except to the perversion of a 
crabbed miser, money in itself is not happiness; but money 
may be the means of securing happiness by indulging a 
passion, the driving force behind which is self-love o1 
benevolence. Money, then, may be spent for the welfare of 
self or of society, and in either case the individual agent de- 
rives happiness through the satisfaction of the particular 
impulse. The two principles of self-love and benevolence 
merely urge the indulgence of passions necessitating the ex- 
penditure of the money, be they personal or social. Money 
spent benevolently does not deprive the individual of self- 
wants unless there actually are such wants. So there is obvi- 
Jedi no inherent or peculiar antagonism between the two 
guiding principles, certainly no more between these two than 
’ between any other particular affections and self-love.** 

As a general guiding principle, self-love assists in gratify- 
ing the appetites and passions, but is not one of them. Hun- 
ger, for instance, is an appetite, and self-love is concerned 
with the means of alleviating that pain. In itself it is of 
great good and does harm only when subverted by appetites 
or passions. Indeed much unhappiness and misery are caused 
by lack of sufficient heed to self-love, more perhaps than by 
too close heed to it. To indulge present concupiscence in 
direct and knowing defiance of his own best welfare, a man 
will jeopardize his future happiness. The difficulty with 

/ mankind is not in having too much self-love, but in having 
too little benevolence. Through self-love, it must not be over- 
looked, appetites and passions contribute not only toward 
gratification of selfish wants but may also lead to general 
social benefit. The desire of esteem is a public passion be- 

13 Sermons, XI, #12. 
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cause it cannot be gratified without contributing to the good 
of the community. Furthermore, impulses may actually bene- 
fit both the individual and society at the same time. The 
public impulse of compassion, while it alleviates distress in 
others, may awaken men to the miseries of the world and so 
“teach us to lower our notions of happiness and enjoyment, 
bring them down to the reality of things, to what is attain- 
able, to what the frailty of our condition will admit of, 
which, for any continuance, is only tranquillity, ease, and 
moderate satisfactions.” ** 

Benevolence must be regarded in the peculiar light of 
being much less capable of promoting the positive happiness 
of others than of lessening their misery. There is a law of 
diminishing returns in happiness beyond which benevolence 
avails little, but this deficiency is compensated for by the 
wide necessity and opportunity for the alleviating of dis- 
tress. Benevolence is peculiar also in that even though it is 
incapable of satisfying a certain public impulse, the con- 
sciousness of a virtuous pursuit is yet in some manner a re- 
ward in itself. But just as regulative self-love may be in- 
capacitated by the overweening strength of some particular 
impulse to the detriment of the individual, so may regulative 
benevolence to the detriment of the community. Both actions 
are unnatural, but the second, undeserved sympathy, for 
example, is more uncommon and less blamable than the first. 
Naturally proportioned, self-love and benevolence are per- 
fectly adjusted for the promotion of universal well-being. 
This harmony of self-love and benevolence implies that 
“morality and religion, virtue and piety, will at last neces- 
sarily coincide, run up into one and the same point, and 
love will be in all senses ‘the end of the commandment.’ ” *° 

Society is the final result of this brotherly love. For , 
human nature, it is now apparent, is not wholly selfish; 
men are united by the common ties of their very psy- 
chology. 


14 Sermons, Preface, #40; 1, #7n; VI, #11. 
15 Sermons, V1, #7; XII, #33. 
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There is a natural principle of attraction in man toward man, 
that having trod the same tract of land, having breathed the same 
climate, barely having been born in the same artificial district or 
division, becomes the occasion of contracting acquaintances and 
familiarities many years after, for anything may serve the purpose. 


These social bonds are not, as maintained by Hobbes and 
Mandeville, the inventions of rulers and governors, “but 
they are in truth merely the occasions, as anything may be 
of anything, upon which our nature carries us on according 
to its own previous bent and bias, which occasions therefore 
would be nothing at all were there not this prior disposition 
and bias of nature.’ Society is as natural, therefore, as self- 
yf preservation. ““That mankind is a community, that we all 
stand in a relation to each other, that there is a public end 
and interest of society which each particular is obliged to 
promote, is the sum of morals.” Moral psychology is at once 
the cause and the main support of any social system.** 
Hobbes’ conception of unregulated egoism is a psycho- 
logical fallacy, for within their own sphere all natural im- 
pulses are legitimate. There is no such thing as the doing 
of ‘‘mischief to another for its own sake,” as in the frame- 
work of human nature there is no propensity to evil. Wrong- 
, doing is but the ill-functioning of an impulse right enough in 
itself. Butler refuses to admit of sadistic or anti-social in- 
stincts; even resentment, the sole impulse that leads to harm 
of others, he considers basically legitimate. Instinctive re- 
sentment or anger is a good defence against sudden hurt. 
Deliberate resentment or indignation, properly levelled 
against moral wrong, is a powerful stimulus toward the 
requisite administration of social justice. That resentment 
may become malicious is no argument against its being natu- 
ral, for all natural impulses may be perverted from their 
/proper functions. Gratification of desires then, both personal 
v and public, tends, within certain limits, toward the welfare 
of both individual and mankind.” But it remains necessary 


16 Sermons, I, #10; IX, #8. 
17 Sermons, Il, #17; VIII, ##4-8; IX, #26. 
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to inquire how and to what extent man may recognize those 
limits. To admit of a free-for-all contest among the various 
passions would be to grant the morally deficient doctrine of 
the “ruling passion.” Psychological strength of faculties as 
an explanatory principle by itself tends inevitably to moral / 
anarchy. Butler’s more compelling answer to this problem 
lies in his hierarchy of mental faculties, for, in final analysis, 
his ostensible hedonism is sharply checked by the peculiar + 
regulative functions of self-love and conscience. 


ee ee 
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Supremacy of Conscience 


Having exploded Hobbes’ doctrine of psychological ego- 
ism, Butler turns to correct and to supplement Shaftesbury 
whom he has so far followed. He feels that Shaftesbury 
affords no clear account of the undeniable motivation in all 
men toward virtue. Shaftesbury was right in substituting |/ 
emotional impulses for abstract reason as the center of moral 
interest, but he did not go far enough. In Butler’s scheme, all 
the faculties of human nature are not of equal import; self- 
love, for example, outranks passion and appetite. So for 
man to plunge into a course of action to gratify a present 
passion expressly condemned by self-love on the ground of 
inevitable future evil is to act contrary to human nature. 
The pleasurable satisfaction of a desire is not necessarily / 
natural; to be natural, a desire must not be countermanded 
by a faculty superior to the one that seeks its indulgence. If 
man is to behave conformably to the economy of his nature 
in the case just given, reasonable self-love must govern. In 
like manner with self-love, conscience has precedence over 
passion and appetite, precedence in this case, not on the 
basis of mere strength but of authority, not of difference in 
quantity but of difference in quality. For otherwise even 
murder might possibly be justifiable as satisfying the com- 
pelling passion of revenge and subduing the scruples of con- 
science. Conscience has thus two aspects, cognitive and oe 
authoritative, distinguishing right from wrong and urging 
the right. 
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Supreme authority, as Butler amends Shaftesbury’s vague 
moral sense, is the very essence of conscience. “Had it 
, Strength as it has right, had it power as it has manifest au- 
- thority, it would absolutely govern the world.” In practice, 

man does not always obey the dictates of conscience, but 
action according to nature inevitably concedes to conscience 
the directive right. In a real sense, therefore, “‘the object of 
this faculty is actions, comprehending under that name 
active or practical principles: those principles from which 
men would act if occasions and circumstances gave them the 
power, and which, when fixed and habitual in any person, we 
call his character.” As the true function of conscience is 
regulation of actions, Butler’s later analysis of habit-forma- 
tion and character- buildine: already described in connection 
J ‘with the Analogy, becomes an integral part of his matured 
ethics. Conscience adds to the simple prudential “should” of 
self-love, a distinct drive toward virtue. It is the dynamo 
generating the moral “ought.” *° 
Human nature, according to Butler, is a system in the 
same sense that a watch is a system internally regulated. 
Neither the watch nor human nature can be understood 
merely by observing its various component parts. In addi- 
tion, those parts must be comprehended as forming the par- 
ticular system that they do form: in the watch, the relation- 
ship among the various wheels, balances, and springs; in 
human nature, the relationship among the five different 
faculties. But whereas a watch is inanimate and passive, 
man’s nature is alive and dynamic and largely within his 
own control, so that man is actively responsible for keeping 
his nature in perfect working order. Human nature is like- 
wise a system comparable to a civil constitution with its 
guarantee of the proper distribution of power between 
people and rulers; in the human constitution, conscience 
reigns over the other faculties as the supreme authority, the 
court of last appeal. Defiance of conscience is reprehensible 
because it is unnatural. Since human nature as a system is 
+8 Sermons, II, #14; Of the Nature of Virtue, #2. 
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dedicated to virtue, vice is deviation from human nature; 
virtue is consonance with it.*® Butler’s explanation of vice 
as dissonance from human nature differs markedly from 
Wollaston’s corresponding theory of vice as a lie, the prac- 
tical contradiction of a true proposition. Wollaston’s theory 
is based completely on a priori reasoning and appeals to the 
abstract intellect; Butler’s is based largely on a posteriori 
reasoning and appeals to ordinary common-sense. 

In consideration of the faculty of conscience, it is obvious 
that man stands apart from brute creatures as a moral being, 
that “exclusive of revelation . . . he is in the strictest and 
most proper sense a law to himself. He hath the rule of right 
within; what is wanting is only that he honestly attend to 
it.” Nor is it difficult to know what is the right thing to do,. 
if a “plain honest man” will only fairly ask himself the 
question. But the capacity of the agent must be taken into 
consideration; idiots, madmen, as well as children, for in- 
stance, cannot be judged on the same standards as mature 
human beings endowed with full natural powers. Neverthe- 
less, virtue, whatever cavils may be made as to particulars, 
has a real objective standard in “justice, veracity, and re- 
gard to common good.” And though he may doubt of all 
else, man may always rest assured of the cognitive aspect 
of conscience directed toward the path of virtue.** 

Conscience is so constituted that its dictates cannot 
be transgressed without self-reprobation and self-dislike. 
Though conscience may sometimes lack the psychological 
punch to enforce obedience to its decisions, its moral right is 
never challenged. Self-partiality, or what would in the ter- 
minology of twentieth century psychology be termed ra- 
tionalization, is no legitimate excuse for disobedience ‘to 
conscience. For it is only downright dishonesty, the cause 
of “a very great part of the wickedness of the world,” as 
well as of the more venial complacency of Jack Horner. The 
ancients were eminently justified in their unceasing inculca- 


19 Sermons, Preface, #14; III, #2. 
20 Sermons, Ill, #3; Of the Nature of Virtue, ##1 and 5s. 
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tion of the precept, Know thyself. In Scripture, Balaam is 
the supreme example of the man who “deliberately contrives 
to deceive and impose upon himself”; David perhaps runs 
a close second. Another common reason for disregarding 
conscience is superstition, or the habit of substituting cere- 
monial observance for moral conduct. It is furthermore pos- 
sible, Butler confessed a decade after the Sermons, that the 
formation of vicious habits may atrophy the moral sense, 
and also that part of man’s moral probation in this life may 
actually consist of making difficult moral decisions. Experi- 
ence indeed shows that conscience is not seldom ambiguous 
to read. But even in the lowest extremity of human de- 
pravity, conscience always exerts its remaining force on the 
side of virtue.** 
_ Enlightened self-love and conscience are the “superior 
/principles” of human nature. Just what becomes of benevo- 
¥ lence in this regard Butler never quite makes clear; at times 
he seems to forget it as a general principle and to regard it 
merely as one of the particular impulses. Nor does he show 
—what might logically be inferred from the fact that 
benevolence strives for the good of humanity and self-love 
only for the good of the individual—that conscience should 
rate benevolence higher than self-love. The problem, at any 
rate, remains one of the several gaps in his work. Conflict 
between self-love and conscience is to be settled only with 
the complete supremacy of conscience. But Butler was hesi- 
tant to admit the possibility of such a conflict, preferring the 
fortuitous explanation that “Conscience and self-love, if we 
understand our true happiness, always lead us the same 
way.” In another noteworthy passage, however, he allows 
that ‘though virtue or moral rectitude does consist in affec- 
tion to and pursuit of what is right and good as such, yet 
that when we sit down in a cool hour, we can neither justify 
to ourselves this or any other pursuit till we are convinced 
that it will be for our happiness or at least not contrary to 


21 Sermons, Preface, #31; III, #4; VII, ##12-15; X; Analogy, I, 
xiv, #7 and II, vi, #13. 
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it.” The context, though, suggests that the concession to 
self-love is in reality much less than it seems in isolation. 
For Butler, in truth, means no more than to indicate that 
religion appeals to and justifies self-love as well as benev- 
olence. The passage does not fairly represent his true 
position.”” | 

In the dissertation “Of the Nature of Virtue” annexed to 
the Analogy, Butler claims, in opposition to Hutcheson’s 
denial that prudent actions can ever receive moral approba- 
tion, a much closer relationship between conscience and self- 
love than he had expressed in the Sermons. Conscience, he 
now argues, approves of prudent actions and disapproves of 
imprudent ones considered as distinct from the happiness or 
the misery that they cause. He even goes so far as to hold 
that “prudence is a species of virtue, and folly of vice.’’ Con- 
science and self-love do not conflict because obedience to 
conscience is always man’s highest interest. Whatever ap- 
parent dissonance there is between duty and self-interest in 
this world will unquestionably be rectified at the final dis- 
tribution of things.*° 

The dissertation also clarifies Butler’s stand on benevo- 
lence, showing that that principle must be distinguished as 
to where it is applied since moral government consists in 
making moral men happy, in rewarding and punishing as 
man follows or departs from the moral rule of action in his 
nature. Butler, furthermore, takes strong exception to the 
general position of Shaftesbury and Hutcheson that there 
can be no deviation between conscience and benevolence. To 
these two, as well as to Ralph Cudworth, the Cambridge 
Platonist, the sum of virtue is benevolence itself. Butler re- 
fers indefinitely to these well-intentioned moralists as 


some of great and distinguished merit [who] have, I think, ex- 
pressed themselves in a manner which may occasion some danger 
to careless readers of imagining the whole of virtue to consist in 
singly aiming, according to the best of their judgment, at pro- 


22 Sermons, III, #9; XI, #20. 
28 Of the Nature of Virtue, #6. 
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moting the happiness of mankind in the present state, and the 
whole of vice in doing what they foresee, or might foresee, is 
likely to produce an overbalance of unhappiness in it, than which 
none can be conceived more terrible. For it is certain that some 
of the most shocking instances of injustice, adultery, murder, 
perjury, and even of persecution may in many supposable cases 
not have the appearance of being likely to produce an overbalance 
of misery in the present state, perhaps sometimes may have the 
contrary appearance. 


Benevolence may possibly be the whole of virtue in the 
Author of Nature, but experience proves that it is not in 
man. And man’s province lies properly not in speculation 
about virtue in the abstract but in life and manners, the sci- 
ence of improving the temper and making the heart better.** 

Butler’s closing admission in the dissertation of the actual 
divergence in practice between the supreme faculty of con- 
science and the lesser faculty of benevolence marks the 
beginning of that distinction between “‘intuitional” and “utili- 
tarian” ethical theory, later of great importance in Paley 
and Bentham. Both sides of the debate appear inconsist- 
ently in Butler’s works. In the Sermons he had held that 
the idea of benevolence included the utmost that man can 
do for man, the giving of happiness, a passage ~’ that, 
strictly interpreted, is very nearly as “utilitarian” as Paley’s 
famous definition of virtue as “the doing good to mankind, 
in obedience to the will of God, and for the sake of ever- 
lasting happiness.” ** But Butler’s contrary statement, just 
quoted from the later dissertation, indicates that he really 
regarded himself as an “‘intuitionist,” though he might be 
willing to grant that God is a “‘utilitarian.’’ And it is on the 
“intuitionist” school of thought that his influence is para-— 
mount, as on Price and Reid. Though recognizing the latent 
opposition between the actual welfare of individual and 
society and the theoretical supremacy of an intuitional con- 


2* Of the Nature of Virtue, ##6, 9-10. 

25 Sermons, XII, ##25-33. Another passage, Preface, #26, is a mani- 
fest argumentative concession to Shaftesbury. 

7° William Paley, Principles of Moral and Political Philosophy (1785), 
Book I, chap. vii. 
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science, Butler never succeeded in making a reconciliation. 
Indecisive on that problem, he yet displayed perspicacity in 
noting, and honesty in stating it. 


Synthesis 


Painstaking as is Butler’s examination of human nature, 
it is essentially not completely free, but is directed by the 
theological persuasions guiding his teleological investiga- 
tions. Impartial perhaps up to the point where the question . 
of the supremacy of conscience comes to the fore, it there 
makes a calculated leap straight into theological dogma. If 
empiricism can establish beyond any reasonable cavil the 
existence of the moral sense or conscience, if it even can at 
the present time—what it could not in Butler’s time—record 
the history of the growth of conscience throughout the ages, 
it still cannot supply any exact statement as to the origin, 
and nothing as to the authority of conscience. Butler, per- 
haps justifiably for practical purposes, completely ignores 
the first problem for the second, which he thinks more fun- 
damental. Hutcheson, close to Butler in general ethical 
belief, finds the justification of conscience in the utilitarian 
doctrine of the welfare of the individual. Butler finds its 
justification and authority in the Divine Being and in so 
doing reverts from the main trend of modern ethical theory. 

From Butler’s cardinal doctrine of the supremacy of con-’ 
science in human nature emerge two noteworthy implica- 
tions. The first is strictly religious. Man’s regulation through 
the dictates of conscience is natural because conscience is 
the law of human nature, ‘‘the guide assigned us by the 
Author of our nature,” ‘‘the laws of God.” Conscience, in 
short, is “the voice of God”’ speaking to humanity. No mat-. 
ter how depraved man may have become since his creation 
in perfection, he always retains the indelible stamp of having 
originally been moulded in the image of his Creator. Hu- 
man nature is sacred because God is sacred. If “duty and 
interest are perfectly coincident for the most part in this 
world, but entirely and in every instance if we take in the 
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future and the whole, this being implied in the notion of a 
good and perfect administration of things,” that is true 
solely because duty is in a literal sense, 


Stern daughter of the Voice of God. 


Butler’s answer to Shaftesbury’s vague aesthetic moral 
taste is insistence upon rigoristic religious moral duty. A 
law to himself, his duty plain if only he takes sufficient care, 
man is liable to punishment for any deviation from rectitude, 
whether due to stupidity or to speculative skepticism. Im- 
J/ morality is personal disobedience to God. And so Butler 
coalesces his ethical system with his theological.*’ 
A future life completes the processes of justice uncom- 
pleted in the present world. Virtue as an end in itself is 
supplemented by love of God as an-end in itself. This dis- 
interested love of God, Butler advocated in agreement with 
Fénélon and in opposition to Bossuet who had debated the 
question a generation earlier in France. The bare phrase 
“love of God” indicates that to Butler God is no mere Prime 
Mover or First Cause of philosophy, but a real Person, a 
perfectly moral Person, deserving of reverence and worship. 
If Shaftesbury’s God is identified with nature, Butler’s God 
is identified with the God of Scripture. In His worship, 
Butler earnestly endeavors to avoid the two extremes of 
enthusiasm and a “reasonable religion, so very reasonable 
as to have nothing to do with the heart and affections, if 
these words signify anything but the faculty by which we 
discern speculative truth.” For the highest piety consists in 
, simple resignation to God’s will. The theological conception 
“of the origin and meaning of conscience remains the very 
; J keystone of Butler’s ethics. To follow conscience is to fol- 
low nature, to follow duty, to follow God.** 

The second implication from the doctrine of the supremacy 
of conscience is its partial abnegation of reason as commonly 
received in the first half of the eighteenth century. Ser- 


°* Sermons, Ill, ##5 and 9; VI, #7; VII, #17; Analogy, I, vi, #11. 
*8 Sermons, Preface, #43, and XIII, #1. 
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mon XV “Upon the Ignorance of Man’ holds the germ of 
Butler’s later general recourse in the Analogy to the argu- 
ment from ignorance. But in the Sermons there is also a 
subversion of reason to Butler’s ethical theories: 


Reason alone, whatever anyone may wish, is not in reality a 
sufficient motive of virtue in such a creature as man, but this 
reason joined with those affections which God has impressed upon 
his heart, and when these are allowed scope to exercise them- 
selves, but under strict government and direction of reason, then 
it is we act suitably to our nature and to the circumstances God 
has placed us in.*° 


Reason is thus only one of the several faculties of the system 
of human nature, incapable in itself of full regulation of 
conduct. 

But what is the precise relationship between reason and 
conscience? Butler remains indefinite on this critical prob- 
lem, usually allowing conscience to be understood as synony- 
mous with reason or reflection. Yet his insistence upon the 
theological origin of conscience signifies that he actually 
disjoins it from the faculty of reflection. Several times he 
indicates this separation very clearly; *’ but, to be sure, in 
the dissertation ‘“‘Of the Nature of Virtue,” he writes of the 
“moral faculty, whether called conscience, moral reason, 
moral sense, or Divine reason, whether considered as a sen- 
timent of the understanding or as a perception of the heart 
or, which seems the truth, as including both.” ** Conscience, 
then, in his latest statement, is not derived from intellect 
alone, nor from emotion alone, but from both at once. This 
statement must be construed as meaning that conscience is 
fundamentally intuitive—and Butler does mention ‘‘the idea 
of reflex approbation or disapprobation” **—but that it is 
capable of development through habit and education. Reason 
can no longer find in itself and by itself the perfect rule for 
the guidance of life when it must seek support from an ally 

2° Sermons, V, #3. 


8° For example, Sermons, VI, #12, and IX, #16. 
81 Of the Nature of Virtue, #1. 8? Sermons, Preface, #26. 
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directly inspired by the Divine Being. Undermined by the- 
ological doctrine at this crucial point, it is no longer in- 
fallible. Butler’s attack on reason, so carefully submerged 
in both the Sermons and the Analogy, is yet fundamental to 
both. In his unpublished ‘‘Fragments,’’ he had written: ‘‘As 
all my passions and affections to my reason such as it is, 
so in consideration of the fallibility and deficiencies of this 
my reason, I would subject it to God, that He may guide 
and succor it.” °* The full significance of Butler’s indirec- 
tion in his published works can be grasped, however, only in 
relation to the contemporary thought movement that was 
preparing the way for the complete repudiation of the ac- 
cepted concept of reason through the assaults of David 
Hume and the reaction of John Wesley. 


$3 “Fragments,” #13, Sermons, p. 307. 
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CHAPTER V 
THE DECLINE OF REASON 


THE rationalist impetus in England, giving birth in the 
seventeenth century to religious toleration with the two re- 
lated movements of Latitudinarianism and Deism, the sec- 
ond the logical offshoot of the first, dominated the opening 
half of the eighteenth century. Certainly the emotional out- 
burst of Methodism made slow headway before the mid- 
century, and even afterwards the more educated classes 
especially remained cool. The rule of reason, claiming to be 
the intuitive knowledge of the nature of things and the fit- 
ness of actions resulting from their relations, was generally 
considered in this age sufficient for human guidance; it was 
the proper judge of everything including Revelation itself. 
This supremacy of rationalism gave much in common to the 
Deist and his orthodox opponent. To the Religion of Nature 
or Reason held nominally by both, the Christian added the 
Scriptures. But the apologist, though often reluctantly, 
shortly felt the necessity of a new defence for his beliefs; 
rational Christianity was substantially cryptodeism. In- 
fallible reason proved in the event a Nessus shirt poisoning 
the theology that wore it. The various devices of Butler’s 
Rolls Sermons and Analogy are typical of the effort to dis- 
cover a more impregnable safeguard. 

Several different methods were emphasized by Church 
writers to this attempted reconstruction of apologetics, but 
the philosophical trend of most was almost invariably toward 
skepticism. Not that it was deliberately aimed at—the con- 
trary was true—but it was always in the offing. The the- 
ological result was twofold: first, general resort on the part 
of the Church to maintain an apologetical empiricism on 
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Lockian principles; secondly, the attempt, less widespread 
at first, but becoming increasingly prevalent, to substitute 
for reason, faith or inner personal conviction in the truth of 
religious dogmas. So in repudiating the certainty guaranteed 
by an infallible and universal reason, the apologist arrived 
jointly at philosophical skepticism and theological faith, 
whether based on empiricism or continuous inspiration, of 
which he was wont to ignore the philosophy for the theology. 
In addition to Butler’s important revaluation of the au- 
thority of conscience in the Rolls Sermons, the many other 
proposed solutions of the Christian apologists may be ad- 
vantageously grouped under three heads: (1) denial of the 
validity of reason in religion; (2) substitution of idealism; 
(3) substitution of empiricism. And these proposals may 
further be illustrated largely from those controversial works 
appearing in the decade following 1730, mostly directly or 
indirectly replies to Matthew Tindal’s Christianity as old as 
the Creation. For Tindal, in emphasizing the internal evi- 
dences of religion, forced upon the apologists the question of 
the natural sufficiency of reason in solving ultimate theologi- 
cal problems. 


DISAVOWAL OF REASON 


Complete repudiation of reason was the simplest answer 
to the Deistic claims. Toward the close of the Restoration 


period a fideistic trend became observable; but in the early 


eighteenth century William Law, tutor to Edward Gibbon, 
the historian’s father, was almost unique among theological 
leaders in the rejection of reason in religion. The Case of 
Reason, Or Natural Religion Fairly and Fully Stated (1731) 
cuts straight to the core of the problem. “The infidelity 
which is now openly declared for pretends to support itself 
upon the sufficiency, excellency, and absolute perfection of 
reason or Natural Religion.” * The first point to make clear 
is that to the human mind Omnipotence must remain for- 
* Introduction, p. i. 
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ever unknowable; no communication from the Supreme 
Being can therefore be tested on the ground of its compre- 
hensibility by man. Reason can be no judge of the content 
of Revelation, but only of its external proofs in prophecy 
and miracle. As the laws of nature are the will of God, all 
that man can ever learn about God and His relationship with 
humanity is through Revelation. Every effort to come to this 
knowledge by the use of reason ends necessarily in infidelity. 


And whenever this writer [Tindal], or any other, shall think it 
a proper time to attack Natural Religion with as much freedom 
as he has now fallen upon Revealed, he need not enter upon any 
new hypothesis or different way of reasoning. For the same turn 
of thought, the same manner of caviling may find materials in the 
natural state of man for as large a bill of complaints against Natu- 
ral Religion and the mysteries of Providence as is here brought 
against revealed doctrines.* 


Reason is legitimate within its own sphere, but that sphere 
does not extend to morality or to religion, the first sense of 
which man learns by education and human authority. But 
even within its own bounds reason is weak. 


_ Although common language ascribes a variety of faculties and 
principles to the soul, imputing this action to the blindness of our 
passions, that to the inconstancy of our tempers, one thing to the 
heat of our imagination, another to the coolness of our reason, yet 
in strictness of truth everything that is done by us is the action 
and operation of our reason and is to be ascribed to it as the sole 
faculty or principle from whence it proceeded and by which it is 
governed and effected.° 


Reason cannot be restricted to right reason alone. It must 
not be theorized about but must be examined as to what it is 
in fact. . 

So Law in his bombardment of the claims of reason pul- 
verizes ruthlessly the accepted system of faculty psychology. 


? Ibid., p. 16. Law here aptly states Butler’s purpose in the later Analogy. 


Cf. also p. 99. 
5 Case of Reason, p. 148. 
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But in driving the case so strongly against reason, Law cast 
himself out of harmony with the average orthodox church- 
men who were willing to question reason but not to abuse it. 
Law is in reality as far apart from the semi-rationalists, 
Tillotson, Locke, Clarke, Wollaston, Hutcheson, Butler, as 
he is from the Deists proper. And The Case of Reason 
passed largely unnoticed in its own day because it was an 
explicit denial of the intellectual climate of the Age of 
Reason. No one besides Law had the hardihood to accept 
Tindal’s challenge: “‘Dare any say that God is an Arbitrary 
Being, and His laws not founded on the eternal reason of 
things?” The Case of Reason is thus not the representative 
plea of the Anglican Church, but of a new dispensation of 
things religious that banished all connection with reason. It 
presages, on the destructive side, the universal skepticism of 
Hume, and on the constructive, Methodism or the renewal of 
enthusiasm foreshadowing the later idealistic theology of 
Coleridge. Law himself, influenced by the writings of the 
German, Jacob Bohme, ended in mysticism; the best of his 
thought as in the Serious Call to a Devout and Holy Life 
(1729), was adapted to practical purposes by Wesley, and 
profoundly stirred so opposite a character as Dr. Johnson. 


IDEALISM 


Bishop Berkeley, like Law, is almost a solitary figure. 
Though partially anticipated by Richard Burthogge and 
John Norris," Berkeley upheld alone the concept of philo- 
sophical idealism in opposition to the sufficiency of reason.° 
It is noteworthy that a few years later in Massachusetts, 
Jonathan Edwards independently of Berkeley worked out a 
consistent idealistic philosophy, and also that one of Berke- 


“Richard Burthogge, Essay upon Reason and the Nature of Spirits 


(1694). 

John Norris, Essay toward the Theory of the Ideal or Intelligible 
World (1701-4). 

° Berkeley’s position, except perhaps in later life, is not, however, Pla- 
tonic. It might perhaps better be called nominalistic or subjectivistic. 
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ley’s rare disciples was Samuel Johnson of Connecticut, later 
the first president of King’s College, now Columbia Univer- 
sity. Expounded in earlier works, Berkeley’s theory was 
centered on the Deists proper in Alciphron, or the Minute 
Philosopher (1732). This work was probably not directed 
against Tindal in particular because it was composed during 
Berkeley’s stay in Rhode Island, 1728-32, when he was out 
of close contact with the course of the controversy in the 
mother country. It was, more likely, aimed at Anthony Col- 
lins. Although Berkeley’s unblushing theological utilitarian- 
ism, holding that beliefs which promote the general happi- 
ness of mankind are true and therefore natural, was in con- 
formity with the modern pragmatical spirit, his philosophical 
speculation, which he vainly imagined suited to men of 
“plain common-sense without the prejudices of a learned 
education,” was largely misunderstood and even ridiculed. 
If it was the mode of coxcombs to ‘“‘vanquish Berkeley with 
a grin,” even virile Dr. Johnson thought it sufficed to kick a 
stone. Berkeley’s attempt to dispose of abstract ideas as ex- 
plained by Locke led to the popular misconception that he 
casuistically denied matter as commonly conceived. His 
proposition was that matter is essentially subjective, existing 
but to be perceived, and reaching an objective standard only 
with the supposition of a Divine Mind. Nature is thus an 
expression of Mind, a Visual Language by which God con- 
veys meaning to man. Philosophically, the system is nomi- 
nalistic, continuing the assault on the Cartesian principles 
and breaking from the restricted empiricism of Locke; but 
psychologically the whole tendency of Berkeley’s arguments 
is skeptical because of the fact, observed by Hume, “that 
they admit of no answer and produce no conviction.” ° The- 
ologically, Berkeley’s main thesis is, as has already been 
noted, an extension of the argument from design. And the 
theological tenor of all of Berkeley’s philosophy is not with- 


® David Hume, Concerning Human Understanding, in Philosophical 
Works (ed. Green and Grose, 1874-75), IV, 127 n. 
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out import; in his private diary he wrote: “V.B. To use 
utmost caution not to give the least handle of offence to the 
Church or Churchmen.” ’ It was this avowed purpose that 
_made him the most formidable antagonist of the materialistic 
tendencies of the New Science and the New Philosophy, and 
that turned the harmonious cadences of the early Three Dia- 
logues between Hylas and Philonous into the acrimonious 
vituperations of Alciphron. 

But the theological end is also in a sense skeptical. Berkeley 
inquires, “Who ever supposed that scientifical proofs were 
necessary to make a Christian? Faith alone is required; and 
provided that, in the main and upon the whole, men are per- 
suaded this saving faith may consist with some degrees of 
obscurity, scruple, and error . . .” and goes on to suggest, 
as has been seen, that an analogy with nature affords suf- 
ficient proof.” Faith leads to belief; inquiry leads only to 
probability. But Berkeley’s subtle metaphysical argument 
founding religion on a transcending faith rather than on 
abstract reason had little influence on the practice of an age 
priding itself in common-sense. Lord Hervey thought that 
Christianity ‘‘has not received half so dangerous a wound” 
from the combined ridicule of the Tale of a Tub and the 
Fable of the Bees as ‘“‘from the hand of this friend.” ° But 
“Sporus” °° himself was no accepted authority on Chris- 
tianity. Dr. Johnson’s attitude is a good illustration of the 
old but still valid distinction between common-sense and 
philosophy. Both Berkeley and Law, then, opposed the doc- 
trine of the sufficiency of reason; but in so doing they must 
be sharply distinguished from the general intellectual tenor 
, of their day. The almost universal basis for the apologetical 
| assault on reason came not from the one or the other but 
from the seminal philosophy of Locke. If Locke had first 
given an impetus to Deism, he had by the third decade of 


* Berkeley’s Commonplace Book (ed. G. A. Johnstone, 1930), p. 87, 


727. 
8 Alciphron, in Works (ed. A. C. Fraser, 1871), IV, 284. 
® Remarks on the Minute Philosopher (1732), pp. 7-8. 
1° Alexander Pope, Epistle to Dr. Arbuthnot, 1. 305. 
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the eighteenth century become accepted, though still a little 
hesitantly so far as the Reasonableness of Christianity was 
concerned, in the words of the orthodox divine, Conybeare, 
as ‘“‘the glory” of the last century ‘‘and the instructor of the 
present.” ** 


FAcT AND DIVERSITY 


The lesson to be learned from Locke was to examine the 
facts of the case. Do they justify the claim for universality? 
The answer, sometimes guardedly, sometimes pointedly, was 
dominantly in the negative. Butler, who may be taken as 
the classic spokesman of the empirical school of ecclesiastics, 
never tires of reading the text in his quietly persuasive way: 
“Everything is what it is, and not another thing.” ‘Things 
and actions are what they are, and the consequences of them 
will be what they will be.” ** ‘The constitution of nature is 
what it is.” One element of Butler’s attack on reason has 
been observed in his psychological investigation of the hu- 
man mind to determine the basis of morality. Another is this 
present appeal to the objective facts of nature and society. 
The whole course of the Analogy illustrates the trend toward . 
a newer and more empirical form of apologetic. Fact must 
come before theory. The question is not what anyone may 
abstractly wish to be the character of reason, but what it 
is. And examination of fact shows that all claim to the uni- 
versality of reason is a chimera, that the truth lies in the 
antithetical principle of diversity.*” 

It should be observed, Butler maintains, that 


the Author of Nature in numberless instances bestows that upon 
some which He does not upon others who seem equally to stand in 


11 John Conybeare, Defence of Revealed Religion (1732), pp. 236-37. 

12 Cf. George Rust’s “things are what they are, and cannot be other- 
wise, without a contradiction.” Discourse of Truth, Two Choice and Useful 
Treatises (ed. Joseph Glanvill, 1682), p. 195. 

18 Cf, Ronald S. Crane, “Anglican Apologetics and the Idea of Progress, 
1699-1745,” Modern Philology, XX XI (February, 1934), pp. 273-306, and 
(May, 1934), pp. 349-82. 
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need of it. Indeed He appears to bestow all His gifts with the 
most promiscuous variety among creatures of the same species: 
health and strength, capacities of prudence and of knowledge, 
means of improvement, riches, and all external advantages. And 
as there are not any two men found of exactly like shape and 
features, so it is probable there are not any two of an exactly like 
constitution, temper, and situation with regard to the goods and 
evils of life.** 


Butler is defending Revelation from the Deistic charge of 
non-universality by showing that in Natural Religion or 
rational morality there is also a lack of the universal. Yet, 
he feels, in spite of this uncertainty and variety, God does 
exercise a natural government over the world, and there is 
such a thing as a prudent and imprudent institution of life 
with regard to health and affairs under His natural govern- 
ment. Nor as regards this diversity, social and moral, ‘“‘is 
there anything shocking . . . or which would seem to bear 
hard upon the moral administration in nature, if we would 
really keep in mind that everyone shall be dealt equitably 
with,” in the future.*” 

The principle of diversity or plenitude is stated unequiv- 
ocally. ‘“‘A system or constitution in its notion implies 
variety, and so complicated an one as this world, very great 
variety.” °° The conception is profoundly significant in its 
implication, breaking as it does the very backbone of reason 
by the denial of the a priori claim to universality. Diversity 
in nature had been admitted even by such a complete ration- 
alist as Samuel Clarke, but only to be discounted because 
man has but a “partial view of a few small portions” of 
God’s dispensations, while upon a complete view, “every- 
thing will clearly appear just and right.” *" Yet in the years 
immediately preceding Butler’s Analogy, the principle of 
diversity appeared in some form or other in many of the 
more important apologetical writers, for example in J. 
Clarke, Gurdon, Colliber, Denne, Browne, Conybeare, Gib- 

** Analogy, II, vi, cage h we Osdiy Lis Vi,’ tes. 


pore Lie Vi, cane, 
*T Boyle Lectures 1691-1732 (ed. Letsome and Nicholl, 1739), II, sr. 
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son, Athey, Leland, Balguy.** Like Butler, the apologists 


generally came to the principle of diversity in the defence of /// 


Revelation from the charge of non-universality. And though 
they did not always proceed to make the counter-accusation 
against the claims of reason, that is most often assumed, and 
so adds to the cumulative attack. Butler himself merely 
urges the Deists to accept the ‘practical proof” from fact, | 
and ‘“‘to be less satisfied with abstract reasonings.”’ *° 

The success of this assault on a priori reason marks the 
hegemony of Lockian principles over Cartesian. At the close 
of the seventeenth century, John Keill had accused Des- 
cartes of having raised reason to a pitch where philosophers 
pretended to the knowledge of all nature.*® Yet the same 
claims as Descartes’ for the foundation of truth in clear and 
distinct ideas had as recently as 1719 been unabatedly main- 
tained in The Infallibility, Dignity, and Excellency of Hu- 
man Judgment, written by a certain Dr. Lyons, a London 
surgeon responsible for the introduction of the youthful Ben- 
jamin Franklin into the set of freethinkers ruled over by 
Mandeville. Isaac Watts made an insubstantial application 
of empirical principles to theology in his Logic, or the Right 
Use of Reason in the Inquiry after Truth (1725). A Hugue- 
not refugee and mathematician of note, Abraham De 


*8 John Clarke, ibid., III, 198. John Clarke was the brother of the better 
known Samuel Clarke. 
Brampton Gurdon, ibid., III, 378. 
Samuel Colliber, Christian Religion Founded on Reason (1729), pp. 40- 
41, 47-48. 
John Denne, Want of Universality no just Objection to the Truth of the 
Christian Religion (1730), pp. 21-22, 41-42. 
Simon Browne, Defence of the Religion of Nature and the Christian 
Revelation (1732), pp. 296 ff. 
John Conybeare, op. cit., (1732), Pp. 353-54 and 394-95. 
Edmund Gibson, “Second Pastoral Letter,” in Three Pastoral Letters 
(1732), pp. 96 and 133-36. 
Anthony Athey, Main Argument of a Late Book (1733), pp. 39-40. 
John Leland, Answer to a Late Book (Dublin, 1733), I, 93-08. 
John Balguy, Second Letter to a Deist, in Collection of Tracts, Moral 
and Theological (1734), pp. 324-28. 
1° Analogy, Il, viii, #13. 
2° Cited by Benjamin Martin in Philosophical Grammar (and ed., 1738), 
p. 18n. 
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Moivre, in a pamphlet of 1738 °** sought to combine the 
empirical acceptance of diversity with the certainty of the 
mathematical method. De Moivre employed an ingenious 
“curve of error” formula to demonstrate that irregularities 
in nature afford a probability of the existence of God. 
Worthy successor to a Craig! Yet the friend of Newton and 
the originator of a still useful mathematical principle was 
justly complimented by Pope in the lines: 


Who made the spider parallels design, 
Sure as Demoivre, without rule or line? ** 


The progress of the campaign toward the breakdown of 
the theory of the perfection and sufficiency of reason may 
best be illustrated in a minor and separate controversy. The 
challenge of Tindal’s Christianity as old as the Creation 
speedily drew from Edmund Gibson, Bishop of London, gen- 
eral pastoral letters of warning and advice to the con- 
stituents of his diocese. The bishop, nicknamed by his 
opponents “Dr. Codex,” ** maintains that reason of itself is 
an insufficient guide in matters of religion, for men are not 
all philosophers, nor have they ever been in any sense agreed 
in religion and morality. In the curious dispute following 
the publication of Gibson’s Second Pastoral Letter, the 
bishop was opposed by the Deists, Tindal and Chubb, and 
by John Jackson, Rector of Rossington, the same who had 
taken the field against Bishop Browne.** But Gibson had no 
lack of supporters,’” among the foremost being John Browne, 

27, R. C. Archibald, “A Rare Pamphlet of Moivre and Some of his Dis- 
coveries,” Jsis, VIII (Oct., 1926), 671 fff. 

2? Essay on Man, III, 103-4. 

?8 For a full account of Gibson’s anti-Deistical campaign, cf. Norman 
Sykes, Edmund Gibson (1926), chap. VIII. 

?* Matthew Tindal, Address to the Inhabitants of . . . London and 
Westminster (1730), and a Second Address (1730). 

Thomas Chubb, Discourse Concerning Reason (1731), and Sufficiency of 
Reason in Matters of Religion (1732). 

John Jackson, Plea for Human Reason (1730). 

2° John Browne, Letter to the Author of a Plea for Reason (1731). 


Anthony Bliss, Remarks on the Plea and the Defence of the Plea for 
Human Reason (1733). 
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Anthony Bliss, and the anonymous author of the Religion of 
Nature Considered (1731). 
This last work states the case against reason most clearly: 


If our modern Deists will undertake to prove that there is such 
a faculty originally imprinted on the mind as natural reason, and 
that it is in all men constantly and immediately the same, then 
I'll readily grant that there may be such a thing as Natural Reli- 
gion. But if this faculty called reason is nothing else but the result 
of sensation and reflection, if it is acquired only by considering, 
comparing, and connecting several complex ideas conveyed into 
the mind by recollection and observation, if men must first think 
before they can reason and can only reason according to their 
present notions and conceptions of things, then I think we may 
conclude that true religion cannot always be the result of such 
reasoning but must be right or wrong, true or false, etc., as the 
different opinions and impressions of mankind do influence and 
direct.*° 


Fact is thus the only test of the claims of reason, the only 
means of seeing if there really is a Natural Religion. 


By reading Ross’s View of all Religions, Purchas’s Pilgrims, or 
any other account of religions, countries, or customs of people 
throughout the world, we become capable of judging of them both 
jointly and severally, and knowing in what respects they agree 
with or are better or worse than our own. Reason then becomes 
useful to us in considering, comparing, and collating one with 
another, and distinguishing as near as we are able, truth from 
error, barbarous from civil, right from wrong; but if we have 
never heard nor read of any religion or country besides our own, 
if we have not had so much as an intimation that there are such 
and such places and persuasions in the world besides England 
and the Church Established, reason, I imagine, would think noth- 
ing about it, but content itself with that stock of knowledge it has 
already attained to without attempting to make discoveries of 
things that the mind has not the least notion or idea of.** 


There is no independent Religion of Reason or Nature: all 
the knowledge that the Deists pretend to derives from 
Revelation alone. What is usually called Natural Religion is 


2° Religion of Nature Considered, pp. 9-10, 
*7 [bid., p. 39. 
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the very effect of custom, education, tradition, or some posi- 
tive and express law, all of which in turn issue from the 
fountain-head of Revelation. 

Yet this cogent plea for the necessity of studying anthro- 
pology, ethnology, and comparative religion is somewhat 
misleading, for the position of the apologists was not quite so 
clear-cut; many, for example, insisted on burdening the 
argument with the old theological dogma of the obscuring of 
man’s reason since the Fall. But there was also an increasing 
tendency to admit growth and development in nature, man, 
religion, and Revelation. Thomas Sherlock, striving to recon- 
cile the two doctrines by a theory of Biblical prophecy, con- 
cludes: “I think I see plainly a gradual working of Provi- 
dence toward the redemption of the world from the curse 
of the Fall.” ** The idea of progress, as developed by the 
apologetical writers,°” became a further strong argument 
against the Deistic conception of a static reason implied in a 
Natural Religion. 


PROGRESSIVISM 


The Deist in so far as he was a consistent rationalist re- 
garded the human mind as implacably fixed, and so capable 
of formulating a Religion of Nature in the earliest ages as in 
the latest. Tindal, representing the high-water mark of 
rationalism, enunciates this position succinctly: ‘Will any 
affirm that the nature of God is not eternally the same? Or 
that the nature of man is changed? Or that the relations God 
and man stand in to one another are not always thesame?” *° 
But in order to account for the several revelations from God 
during the course of centuries, the Christian apologists found 
it advantageous to show a development of human capacities 
and situations rendering successive revelations necessary. 
Early in the seventeenth century there had already been 
some objection to the theory of the immutability of nature 


78 Thomas Sherlock, Use and Intent of Prophecy (1725), p. 113. 

2° Ronald S. Crane, op. cit.; also J. B. Bury, The Idea of Progress 
(1920). 

5° Matthew Tindal, Christianity as old as the Creation, chap. XIV. 
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as well as to the then more prevalent idea of the degeneration 
of nature. George Hakewill’s Apology of the Power and 
Providence of God in the Government of the World (1627) 
was a general censure of the “common error” touching na- 
ture’s perpetual and universal decay chiefly as found in that 
Renaissance theory which exalted the ancients over the 
moderns. Acting on hints found in Bacon, Hakewill became 
an ardent, if somewhat uncritical, defender of his own times 
and anticipated continuous future advance. The following 
year at Cambridge, the young Milton wrote a Latin poem on 
Hakewill’s theme, Naturam non pati senium: 


Ah me! Was Jove improvident, unforeseeing? 

Could he not have fortified his own heights [the stars] ’gainst 
such sin as this, have exempted them from the dire evil wrought 
by Time? Could he not have given them revolutions without end? 

. . The Father Omnipotent, setting the stars on strong founda- 
tions, has taken thought for the sum total of things, and with 
weights inerrant has poised in perfect balance the scales of the 
Fates, and has bidden each thing in all the mighty array to keep 
unceasingly the tenor of its way.** 


The idea of progress, nurtured in France by Pascal and 
popularized by Perrault and Fontenelle, felt repercussions in 
the English Battle of the Books, and, in a sense, culminated 
in Italy in the Principles of a New Science Treating the com- 
mon Nature of Nations (1724-44) of Giambattista Vico, a 
work at once philosophical and sociological. To these opti- 
mists the Golden Age lay not in the past but in the future. 
In England the paradoxical Glanvill proved himself a mod- 
ernist in his Plus Ultra (1688). Just before the end of the 
seventeenth century, Hakewill’s theory was given a distinct 
theological twist by John Edwards. The Complete History 
or Survey of all the Dispensations and Methods of Religion 
(1699) opines that ‘‘God hath always discovered Himself to 
be a God of order and method” and “erected not this huge 
fabric of the world in a moment but proceeded leisurely and 


81 L]. 16-19, 33-36, translated by Charles Knapp. Cf. Milton’s Works 
(ed. F. A. Patterson and others, New York, 1931- ), Vol. I, part 1, 
pp. 260 ff. 
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by degrees.” Christianity, according to Edwards, is slowly 
maturing and will find its “manhood or full development” in 
the approaching Millennium.** Edwards’ chiliasm was of a 
transient variety, for fifteen years later he reversed himself 
in the pessimistic Some New Discoveries of the Uncertainty, 
Deficiency, and Corruptions of Human Knowledge (1714). 

After Sherlock’s adoption in 1725, the idea of progress 
became more widely accepted by the Anglican apologists. 
Berkeley, in Alciphron, saw a standing and continuous 
revelation in the Visual Language. William Berriman deliv- 
ered the Boyle Lectures of 1730-32 on The Gradual Revela- 
tion of the Gospel from the Time of Man’s Apostacy. Butler 
also had some sense of progressivism in the general argu- 
ment that 


the Author of Nature appears deliberate throughout His oper- 
ations, accomplishing His natural ends by slow successive steps. 
And there is a plan of things beforehand laid out, which from the 
nature of it requires various systems of means as well as length of 
time in order to the carrying on its several parts into execution. 
Thus in the daily course of natural providence, God operates in 
the very same manner as in the dispensation of Christianity: mak- 
ing one thing subservient to another; this, to somewhat further; 
and so on through a progressive series of means, which extend 
backward and forward beyond our utmost view.** 


| But the main development of progressivism as far as theol- 
ogy is concerned came not with the apologists so far men- 
tioned, but in the following decade with William Worthing- 
ton and Edmund Law. 

Worthington and Law impart to the thesis of Sherlock and 
Butler greater theological consistency. Worthington’s Essay 
on the Scheme and Conduct, Procedure and Extent, of Man’s 
Redemption (1743) is largely restricted to the proposition 
that the Christian religion in its general design and tend- 
ency is calculated for the recovery of fallen man to his primi- 
tive state of felicity. Law’s Considerations on the State of 
the World with regard to the Theory of Religion (1745), 

82 J, 395-96. Cf. also II, 609-72. *? Analogy, Il, iv, #6. 
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cleverly combining the two themes of diversity and progres- 
Sivism, marks an advanced stage of eighteenth century semi- 
rational apologetics. Law astutely recognized the basic 
weakness of Butler’s Analogy, a work he greatly admired, 
and strove to reinforce it with a carefully planned idea of 
progress. Without this conception, he points out (in agree- 
ment with Hume), analogy offers no satisfactory reason to 
assume that the future world will be any different from the 
present. Thus it is necessary 


to form right notions of the past state of the world, especially in 
regard to that important point religion, in order to judge how it 
will be for the future and in what manner we are to conduct our- 
selves. If it has hitherto been really progressive, we find good 
reason to expect the same still farther. We have strong motives 
to go into this scheme ourselves and clear directions how to 
proceed in it.** 


In Germany, the idea of progress received a fuller reli- 
gious extension in Lessing, whose Education of the Human 
Race (1780) views revelation as the continuous education 
of mankind which will eventually see even Christianity sup- 
planted by a more perfect religion. To the Continent also 
belongs the main eighteenth century contribution to the 
“higher criticism” of Scripture. It was the product of France 
in Astruc, but particularly of the Aufkldrung in Germany, 
in Reimarus, Eichorn, Schleiermacher, and their host of fol- 
lowers. But their influence belongs largely to the succeeding 
century. 

In England, Butler, as supplemented by Edmund Law, 
afforded unquestionably the most satisfactory contemporary 
defence of the Church against Deism and skepticism. The 
fact that Bishop Hoadly, disciple and friend of Samuel 
Clarke, regarded the Analogy as a book “he never could look 
into without making his head ache” ** has no more than per- 
sonal interest. Butler and Law contrast strikingly with such 

*4 (Cambridge, 1745), p. 


247. 
$5 William Seward, Anecdotes of Distinguished Persons (4th ed., 1798), 
II, 335. 
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a truculent old-school pundit as Bishop Warburton who was 
busily toying with the gigantic paradox that, since the 
morally necessary doctrine of immortality does not appear 
in the Old Testament, Moses must have been divinely in- 
spired or his Law would have been scornfully repudiated by 
the Jews. His Divine Legation of Moses demonstrated on 
the Principles of a Religious Deist (1738-41) in its day was 
a good deal more popular than the Analogy. But even at 
best, the Church was being forced by its progressively nar- 
rowing empirical stand culminating in the Cambridge school 
of Paley, to give up its unimpeachable title to Natural Reli- 
gion; for with the relinquishing of abstract reason, Natural 
Religion was doomed to diminish into the vaguest sort of 
theism. Truth was discovered to be subjective, as had been 
almost presciently admitted in 1655 by George Rust, a Cam- 
bridge Platonist: 


Truth is a various uncertain thing, changes with the air and 
climate: ’tis Mahomet at Constantinople, the pope at Rome, 
Luther at Wittemberg, Calvin at Geneva, Arminius at Oldwater, 
Socinus at Cracow. . . . Truth is confident ignorance, assisted 
with heady and turbulent zeal, and backed with merciless persecu- 
tion of all gainsayers. . . . ’Tis a state mould committed to the 
keeping of some party that is in greatest favor, whereinto all 
opinions are cast . .. a piece of education, interest, humor, fancy, 
and temper; ’tis what we are born to, suck in with our mother’s 
milk, learn with our A. B.C. ’Tis an inveterate prejudice that is 
bred in our minds . . . an opinion first taken up and then reason 
sought out to maintain it.*° 


LATER DEISM 


The fate of the earlier utopian Religion of Nature was 
considerably hastened by the arguments advanced by some 
of the later Critical Deists. The familiar type of Deist lin- 
gered on even into the 1760’s: the Chubbs, Morgans, and 
Annets repeated ad nauseam Tindal’s arguments against the 
internal evidences of Revelation, particularly attacking the 


8° Sermon on Prov. xx:27, Remains of Dr. George Rust (ed. Henry 
Hallywell, 1686), pp. 44-45. 
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existence of immoralities in the Biblical accounts. The first 
two, calling themselves “Christian Deists” after Tindal, rep- 
resented in true Lockian manner Jesus and Paul as Deists.*’ 
More radical, Annet in the History and Character of St. 
Paul Examined (1750?) pictures the apostle as an enthusiast 
unable to reason well. His Life of David, the History of the 
Man after God’s own Heart (1761) with its scathing irony 
on George II, is the last important Deistic contribution be- 
fore Paine’s and may be regarded as forming a link between 
the Deism of the earlier and later parts of the century.*” 
Annet’s irreverent plain-speaking in regard to David shocked 
England but furnished Voltaire with the basis of his drama 
of Saul. Annet marks the culmination of the colloquial 
method developed by Woolston; with him, Deism seems to 
have lost its higher intellectual qualities in an attempt to 
meet the more submerged element of the populace. 

Pilloried and imprisoned for blasphemy at the advanced 
age of seventy, Annet forms a sharp contrast to Lord Boling- 
broke who indeed stands somewhat apart from all the other 
Deists. Bolingbroke’s so-called Philosophical Works were 
published posthumously in 1754 by David Mallet, immor- 
talized by Dr. Johnson as a “beggarly Scotchman”; they 
thus came too late to be of much significance to the course of 
Deism. There is little in the diffuse, rhapsodical lucubra- 
tions that can well be called philosophical; Bolingbroke has 
the pomposity of Shaftesbury without his perspicacity. Yet 
Bolingbroke’s use of the historical argument against the nar- 
ratives of Scripture belongs in the tradition of Toland and is 
contemporaneous with Middleton, and his name as an Eng- 
lish lord temporarily lent Deism added notoriety. But even 
his renowned influence on Voltaire is now known to have 
been grossly exaggerated; °° so that the most significant of 

37 Thomas Chubb, The True Gospel of Jesus Christ (1738). 

Thomas Morgan, The Moral Philosopher (1737-40). 

38 Bayle had previously attacked David. Cf. article, “David,” in his 
Dictionary. 


*® Norman L. Torrey, Voltaire and the English Deists (New Haven, 
1930), Pp. 135-53- 
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later Deistic works in turning the course of Christian apolo- 
getics came not from Pope’s ‘guide, philosopher, and 
friend,” “° but from Dodwell and Middleton. Leading to 
skepticism and the historical method respectively, they aim, 
in so far as they represent Critical Deism, to upset the gen- 
eral orthodox dogma of the plenary inspiration of Scripture. 

In 1742 Henry Dodwell, son of the famous nonjuring 


’ Henry Dodwell, published Christianity Not Founded on Ar- 


gument, asserting that reason or the intellectual faculty 
could not possibly from its own nature and that of religion 
be the principle intended by God to lead man to the true 
faith. Since reason can end only in skepticism, religion must 
be based on faith. All attempts toward a rational theology 
have only spread infidelity; the Boyle Lectures, instituted to 
defend Christianity on rational grounds, have not had the 
desired effect. Indeed, 


the scheme has in the event proved more radically injurious to the 
cause of piety and more fatally instrumental in the unhinging of 
all religious principles than any that the art or malice of religion’s 
worst enemies could ever have devised. A strong instance of that 
irreconcilable repugnance in their nature betwixt reason and belief 
of which we have been speaking! when the greatest masters in 
knowledge and address, retained thus on purpose to speed this 
happy condition, can give after all no better account of the success 
of their negotiation than that the cause still goes backward for 
all their labors and that it is much easier to excite a spirit of 
inquiry than to satisfy it.** 


Dodwell would have welcomed the corroboration of his 
thesis in the admission of Benjamin Franklin that he became 
a Deist after reading some of the Boyle Lectures.*” 

If religion were simply a matter of speculation, continues 
Dodwell, 


*° Essay on Man, IV, 390. 

*1 Christianity Not Founded on Argument (2nd ed., 1743), p. 86. An- 
thony Collins had already made a similar attack on the Boyle Lectures, par- 
ticularly those of Samuel Clarke. Cf. Clarke’s Collected Works (1738), III, 


883. 
“*? Autobiography in Writings of Benjamin Franklin (ed. A. H. Smyth, 
New York, 1907-10), I, 295. 
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the excellent Analogy of Reason and Revelation ** lately com- 
municated might induce me yet more powerfully to acknowledge 
at least a very great and specious appearance of truth in its traced 
connections and inferences. . . . But when I consider all these 
enlightening lucubrations as proofs actually insisted upon and 
whose force I am bound to admit as calculated for the general and 
ready use of all those to whom the precept of believing is ad- 
dressed or, in short, as that which any part of the evidence of 
Christianity is to stand upon or depend for its support, however I 
may honor the sagacious authors of these new lights for their par- 
ticular discoveries, I cannot but draw to myself very different con- 
sequences... . They . . . suggest strongly to me that a position 
can never be that necessary truth which stands in need of any 
such far-fetched apologies and labored accounts to reconcile and 
explain it.** 


The external proofs have no evidential value; the miracles of 
the New Testament were but acts of benevolence on the part 
of Christ and the Apostles. A rational faith, so-called, must 
always remain a misnomer, for “defences of religious tenets 
proceed in quite a different style from that of any other logic 
one meets with; that such a kind of reasoning is avowed 
upon this subject as goes directly contrary to every other 
species of argument that carries the name,” since apologists 
“don’t still mean that we should examine [Christianity ] 
freely.” *° If religion were truly rational, divines would not 
discourage opponents, nor magistrates punish them. The 
alternatives are inescapable: accept infallible authority or 
continuous inner inspiration of the Holy Spirit. Protestant- 
ism cannot grant the first with Rome; the second only re- 
mains. There can, in last analysis, be no other way in reli- 
gion but to believe because you want to believe. And if 
William Law and the Methodists acknowledged fideism as a 
basic principle, Dodwell took it as the reduction to absurdity. 

Conyers Middleton is an important theological symptom 
of the times. Retaining always his ecclesiastical preferments, 
he yet was more radical than most of the professed Deists. 

#8 Obviously Butler’s. 


“4 Christianity Not Founded on Argument, pp. 20-21. 
*° Ibid., pp. 80, 89, 96. 
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His first work, A Letter from Rome, Showing an Exact Con- 
formity between Popery and Paganism: Or, The Religion of 
the Present Romans to be Derived from that of thei 
Heathen Ancestors (1729), was generally accepted as an 
attack on Catholicism, supplying historical evidence in cor- 
roboration of a thesis long maintained in Protestant circles. 
For instance, when the young George Berkeley was travel- 
ling in Italy, he had made notes of pagan remains in the 
ceremonies of the Roman Church.** But that Middleton 
was a dangerous ally to Anglicanism became apparent with 
his Free Inquiry into the Miraculous Powers which are sup- 
posed to have subsisted in the Christian Church from the 
Earliest Ages through several successive Centuries. By 
which it is shown that we have no sufficient Reason to be-. 
lieve upon the Authority of the Primitive Fathers that any 
such Powers were Continued to the Church after the Days 
of the Apostles (1749), a work which, according to Hume, 
put ‘‘all England in a ferment’, and which precipitated Wes- 
ley’s only anti-Deistical polemic.*” Protestant controversial- 
ists had pushed back miracles from the Middle Ages to the 
times of the Church Fathers: Tillotson suggested the reign 
of Constantine when Christianity was recognized officially; 
Dodwell the Elder, the very beginning of the fourth century; 
Whiston, the time of the adoption of the Athanasian Creed; 
Middleton insists on the Biblical period.*” Middleton’s 
method is to record the miracles with the assumption that 
their intrinsic absurdity will amply confute them. He sug- 
gests that acceptance of miracles by one age and not by 
another can be explained only by the general intellectual bias 
of each age. This ideational background is capable of being 
reconstructed through sound research, true historical method 


*° Cf. J. M. Hone and M. M. Rossi, Bishop Berkeley (1931), pp. 101- 
102. 
*7 David Hume, My Own Life, in Philosophical Works (ed. Green and 
Grose, 1874-75), III, 3. 

John Wesley, Letter to the Reverend Doctor Conyers Middleton (2nd 
ed., Bristol, 1749). 

*® Free Inquiry, in Miscellaneous Works (2nd ed., 1755), I, xlii-xliii, 302. 
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meaning the study of the past detached from the prejudices 
of the present. Middleton himself disowns all attempt at 
disparaging the Gospel miracles, but his method obviously 
remains applicable. In youth Gibbon was turned to Catholi- 
cism partly by Middleton’s arguments, just as in maturity 
Gibbon was turned to skepticism partly by the same argu- 
ments. 

Middleton’s position as Critical Deist with a real sense of 
history leaves him cold to the earlier type of Deism with its 
extravagant claims for an ineluctable reason. He sketches a 
reply to Tindal based on the general argument that the 
records of all history prove that there never was a nation in 
the world whose public religion was formed upon the plan of 
nature and instituted on the principles of mere reason.** 
Middleton is important, then, because he “explicitly chal- 
lenges the assumption which characterizes . . . the whole 
school of apologists and their assailants—namely, the breach 
of continuity between sacred and profane history—and he 
challenges it in such a way that evasion is impossible.” °° 
He applies the historical method specifically to theology, 
completing the sporadic efforts in that direction of the earlier 
Deists, Toland and Collins. He stands for the new dispensa- 
tion, and his influence is apparent throughout the later de- 
velopment of a more scientific historical theology. 

Orthodoxy, now driven to its last defences, clung desper- 
ately to probability and the external evidences. The Chris- 
tian Evidences school was dedicated to the exploitation of 
that mode of defence. Its most scholarly member, the Non- 
conformist Nathaniel Lardner, wrote his Credibility of the 
Gospel History (1723-55), to show how the facts occasion- 
ally mentioned in the New Testament are confirmed by 
passages of ancient authors contemporary with our Saviour 
or His apostles or who lived near their time. Lardner’s work 
is a prominent indication of the effort to deflect the Deistic 


4° Miscellaneous Works, III, 50-51. 
5° Leslie Stephen, of. cit., I, 269-70. 
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controversy toward the direction of historical fact. Joseph 
Addison, compared by the cynical Mandeville to “a silent 
parson in a tie-wig,”’ °* had been deliberating the same ques- 
tion, and his uncompleted Evidences of the Christian Reli- 
gion appeared posthumously in 1730, together with religious 
essays collected from his various periodicals. William Worth- 
ington’s Boyle Lectures of 1768, on the Evidence of Chris- 
tianity Deduced from Facts and the Testimony of Sense, 
continue the same tendency, which may be said to have cul- 
minated in the eighteenth century in Paley’s View of the 
Evidences of Christianity (1794), a skilful redintegration of 
Butler’s method with Lardner’s data. 

But probability and the external evidences were fated to 
severe handling, for Hume was to explode appeal to miracles 
as evidence for Revelation, and Wesley was to repudiate reli- 
gion by probability for the certainty of religion based upon 
continuous personal inspiration. Before examination of the 
skeptic and the evangelist, however, there remains the ques- 
tion of the significance of the assault upon the prevailing 
concept of reason, of what remained when reason could no 
longer be identified with the Light of Nature or with the 
abstract reason of things. However eternal, immutable, and 
perfect the latter might be, the former had finally come to 
be suspected as but man’s mode of discovering it, as human 
and therefore fallible. 


END OF THE DEISTIC CONTROVERSY 


If Middleton represents the virtual end of the Deistic 
stream of thought continuous since the early seventeenth 
century, it may legitimately be asked, Who won the Deistic 
controversy? The question has been variously answered. It 
has been widely asserted that the Christian apologists won 
because the Church survived. It has also occasionally been 
claimed that the Deists won because they forced the apolo- 
gists to abandon rational theology. But the question does not 


°* Isaac Disraeli, Curiosities of Literature in Works (ed. of 1858-59), 
I, 104. 
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admit of answers quite so simple. Before any probable state- 
ment may be ventured, several points must be clarified. 

For one thing, there can be noted in the second half of the 
eighteenth century a growing strain of conservatism in the 
Church and in the country in general. A conservative trend 
was inevitable in view of the extraordinary preoccupation 
with matters of fact. This predilection early manifested it- 
self in the cult of antiquarianism beginning in the latter part 
of the seventeenth century and continually increasing; the 
tribe of Cottons, Dugdales, Woods, Rymers, Hearnes, Raw- 
linsons, Tanners, Ashmoles, Somers, Rushworths, unearthed 
the data from which history could be written. Except when 
approached with a completely scientific dispassion, study of 
fact, of things as they are, breeds love of things as they are 
and desire to preserve them as they are. It fosters respect 
for the development of institutions and general regard for 
the past. Veneration of precedent found in Edmund Burke 
a political theorist who raised it to a coherent philosophy of 
Toryism. Among less elevated and catholic minds, vener- 
ation of precedent degenerated into simple aversion to new 
ideas, a panic fear of change inspired by the French Revolu- 
tion. In the Church, this clinging to a stultifying empiricism 
impoverished the whole first half of the nineteenth century.”* 
Burke observes the converse to this rigid empiricism in the 
connection between revolutionary political theories and a 
priori metaphysical doctrines.’* But in a constructive way 
the turning to study of fact as opposed to a priori specula- 
tion gave the opportunity for the development of history, 
and it is no coincidence that the historical method was a 
growth of the later eighteenth century. When Natural Law 
was held equivalent to abstract right reason there was small 
incentive to study the past; but when Natural Law came to 
be regarded as accordance with particular facts of science 
and society, then it became essential to develop a philosophy 


°2 Vernon F. Storr, Development of English Theology in the Nineteenth 
Century, 1800-1860 (1913), Pp. 28. 

53 Reflections on the Revolution in France (ed. of 1814). For some 
typical passages, cf. pp. 15-16, 59-60, 79, 134, 220. 
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of history. The annals of the seventeenth century furnished 
the materials for the historiography of the eighteenth. It 
was ineluctable for Hume, Gibbon, and Burke, for Turgot 
and Montesquieu, in supplying the need created by the 
change in the intellectual presuppositions of their times, to 
find in the study of the past a sense of growth and develop- 
ment, of continuity. 

The Church retained some form of empiric or Lockian 
rationalism but also something of the optimism common to 
rationalism in general. For rationalism is the parent of 
optimism; knowledge is power. Butler affords an excellent 
illustration of the orthodox brand of diluted optimism. His 
use of fact in the Analogy leading to emphasis upon the 
seamy side of things has frequently been interpreted as the 
pessimism of an unworldly and recluse thinker. In reality 
nothing could be more untrue. The apparent emphasis upon 
the evils of life comes from his peculiar method of answer- 
ing abstract objections with corresponding objections drawn 
from nature. The inherent skeptical conclusions from this 
examination of nature, Butler refuses to admit. He makes 
no attempt to theorize about the moral meaning of the prin- 
ciple of diversity, resting content to state what is in nature 
and to assume tacitly that because it is, God ordained it so. 
The unequal moral distribution in this life is but an added 
argument for the necessity of a future life where such in- 
equality will be made good. Never in the manner of Pascal 
_ does Butler go to skepticism to find faith. To him, religion 
always remains intellectual. 

The philosophical optimism of Leibniz, genius alike in 
mathematics and in metaphysics, was ridiculed by the Deist 
Voltaire in the story of Candide (1759) with a demonstra- 
tion that evil does exist. Leibniz was an abstract rationalist 
seeking to reduce all knowledge to a single system, while 
Voltaire was a realistic Deist dedicated to the exposure of 
present abuses. In a Boyle Lecture, Thomas Burnet, one of 
the a priori rational divines, makes identical optimistic 
claims with Leibniz: 
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And howsoever He orders it, it must be, all things considered, 
always for the best, not only in respect of the end itself but also 
in respect of the suitableness of the means and the seasonableness 
of the time; so that whatever God does, we must conceive nothing 
could have been better; howsoever ’tis brought about, no means 
could have been more proper; and whensoever it comes to pass, no 
time could be more convenient.‘ 


Soame Jenyns’ Free Inquiry into the Nature and Origin of 
Evil (1757) was roughly handled by Dr. Johnson who had 
no sympathy with theorists claiming that evil in some mys- 
terious way is good. A few hard knocks will cure that species 
of optimism, thinks the rugged individualist, for “life must 
be seen before it can be known. This author and Pope per- 
haps never saw the miseries which they imagine thus easy to 
be borne.” °° 
sourire whether the Lisbon earthquake of 1755 was not the 
final proof of God’s infinite goodness, was in complete agree- 
ment with the author of Rasselas (1759). 

Those theologians and Deists who believed in the ‘“‘scale 
of being” made popular by the “conical doctrine” of Locke 
and Craig, as well as those who held a theory of progress, 
were alike optimistic. Pangloss, with his “Everything is for 
the best in this best of all possible worlds,” was no fiction in 
the eighteenth century. The skeptical Philo of Hume’s Dia- 
logues Concerning Natural Religion (1779) observes sar- 
castically that, 


of late years, divines, we find begin to retract this position [“that 
human life is vanity and misery, and to exaggerate all the ills and 
pains which are incident to men’’|, and maintain, though still with 
some hesitation, that there are more goods than evils, more pleas- 
ures than pains, even in this life.°° 


But Pope, Burnet, Leibniz and the other optimistic philoso- 

phers did not deny the existence of evil in the world; indeed 

they accepted evil as a necessary part of the Divine idea 
°* Boyle Lectures, 1691-1732, III, 432. 


55 Works (ed. Robert Lynam, 1825), V, 677. 
5° David Hume, Philosophical Works, II, 454. 


Voltaire, who had inquired avec son hideux-— 
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leading to a higher good in itself beyond man’s under- 
standing. 

Butler and Deist, therefore, despite a difference in em- 
phasis, were at one in recognizing and in being resigned to, 
the existing scheme of nature. If the Deist blandly agreed 
with Pope that ‘“Whatever is, is right,” °’ Butler downrightly 
insisted that “The constitution of nature is what it is.” The 
two statements are basically optimistic. They are moreover 
essentially equivalent, the first being conceived from the 
viewpoint of abstract rationalism, the second, of empiric 
rationalism. Similar optimism had been previously expressed 
by Archbishop King, Edmund Law, and Lord Shaftesbury, 
and Butler and Pope were undoubtedly acquainted with one 
or all of their works.’* To Christian and Deist alike, 


Hope springs eternal in the human breast: 
Man never ts, but always to be blest. 

The soul, uneasy, and confined from home, 
Rests and expatiates in a life to come.”” 


After the first quarter of the century, appeal to fact com- 
monly became the substitute for abstract reason as a base 
of apologetics. In the family of philosophers, according to 
that theological Shandy, Abraham Tucker, who relentlessly 
pursued the Light of Nature through seven stout tomes, the 
Searches became dominant over the Knowals.’” But as fact 
meant diversity, it meant also probability rather than cer- 
tainty. The skepticism of Butler’s appeal to probability with 
its frequent abasement to mere possibility has been referred 
to. John Leng, Boyle Lecturer in 1717-18, overtly adopted 


rate ‘ Essay on Man, I, 29 
haw apparently dinoueht that Pope derived his doctrines from Law’s 

own ieee of King’s Origin of Evil (1731). In writing of that volume 
Law says that he has “‘had the pleasure of seeing that system adopted by a 
late celebrated writer, and esteemed worthy of being adorned with all the 
‘graces of poetry.’ Preface to Considerations on the State of the World 
(Cambridge, 1745). Cf. also Origin of Evil, in Law’s translation (ed. of 
1781), p. 17, for fuller remarks from Law on this same point. 

5° Alexander Pope, Essay on Man, I, 95-98. 

6° Abraham Tucker, The Light of Nature Pursued [by Edward Search, 
Esq.] (1768-77), II, part ii, p. 139. 
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the argument from possibility as valid against those who 
held the perfection and infallibility of human reason.** For 
others, the argument is expressly skeptical. Butler’s implied 
skepticism in meeting the objections to Revelation with the 
parallel objections to Natural Religion had the result of 
refuting both. William Law also met objection with objec- 
tion but with an important distinction. Unlike Butler, Law 
deliberately attempted to force the Deists into the admission 
that they were atheists. James Foster °” used the same argu- 
ment as Butler, but Law’s method was the more common. 
Berkeley’s Alciphron claimed a progression from rational 
theology, to Deism, to atheism; other apologists pressed the 
issue.”* 

In driving the Deists into open skepticism, the apologists 
were doing the inevitable. The fall of reason meant the fall 
of Natural Religion, and this was true for both parties. 
Natural Law could no longer be conceived as a fiat of God 
but had to be recognized as experimental law. Not that the 
apologists forfeited all claim to a Natural Religion, but in 
the course of time they discreetly and quietly let the subject 
sink into abeyance or restricted it to an analogically known 
Natural Religion in the manner of Paley. A further tendency 
was to concentrate ecclesiastical effort on the study of com- 
parative religion. The philosopher, as opposed to the theo- 
logian, was left in agnosticism or confessed atheism; no 
English philosopher could cope with the problem until after 
Kant’s awakening from his dogmatic slumber became 
known. Even the theologian himself was slowly being com- 
pelled to give up his favorite dogma. In 1743, Edmund Law, 
one of the shrewdest of the later apologists, wrote with great 
acumen against the inerrant inspiration of Scripture: 


Perhaps our very reverence for these sacred writings misapplied, 
our too unguarded zeal to do them honor and support their Divine 


®1 Boyle Lectures, 1691-1732, III, 98. 
$2 James Foster, Usefulness, Truth, ae Excellency of the Christian Reli- 
gion Defended (F931)5 D.. 75. 
° George Berkeley, Alciphron, in Works, IV, 36. Also Denne, S. Browne, 
Conybeare, Leland, Athey, Balguy. 
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Authority . . . may have contributed to cast a cloud over the 
whole, which makes us, as it were, afraid to look into them and 
examine them with the same freedom that we do and we find must 
do every other book which we desire to understand: I mean the 
notion of an absolute, immediate inspiration of each part and 
period even where the writers themselves by the very manner of 
expressing themselves most effectually disclaim it.°* 


The advanced Christian apologists might from this time 
forth qualify their admiration of Scripture in a manner simi- 
lar to that whimsically skeptical Irish prelate who had 
hinted darkly about Gulliver’s Travels that there were some 
things in those stories of which he had his doubts. 

Perhaps now the answer is somewhat clearer to the ques- 
tion, Who won the Deistic controversy? It may now be evi- 


_ dent that the controversy was won actually neither by the 
| apologists nor by the Deists, but by the skeptics. And this is 


true even without taking into consideration Hume, the 
greatest of them all. It is plain that such a ‘‘Deist’’ as Dod- 
well has no claim to that title except in so far as it is ex- 
tended to include all those opposed to Christianity. The two 
contending parties were forced by the strength of their own 


| arguments to give up the position they had first held in com- 


.mon, the validity of abstract reason in religion. The court of 


reason was no longer held sovereign; its cases were re- 
manded to the realm of faith or to the realm of fact. Con- 
structive Deism became philosophically untenable; Critical 
Deism might in a fashion continue but soon became indis- 
tinguishable from historical Biblical scholarship. The 
apologists, holding to faith in Revelation, had to relinquish 
the internal evidences for the external; they were further- 
more coming to recognize that the theory of cover-to-cover 
inspiration of Scripture could not be rationally maintained. 
The vaunted Short and Easy Method with the Deists (1697) 
of the nonjuring Charles Leslie had in the event proved 
neither so short nor so easy, and the Christian theology that 
emerged from the conflict had undergone radical alterations. 


°* Considerations on the State of the World, p. 251. 
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One result was an undoubted impetus to historical theology 
which, however, did not become of great importance until 
well into the nineteenth century and then only through the 
added influence of the French and German schools of 
Renan and Strauss. A further result was that the narrow 
empiric intellectualism drew no popular response and so the 
way was prepared for the extraneous Evangelism of Wesley. 
In short, the Deistic controversy had fulfilled its function: 
it had forced the apologists into a position which may be 
designated the beginning of modernity in English theology.°° 
But this new, less dogmatic, more malleable, and more 
spiritual Christianity was really the product of the two 
succeeding centuries and the very slowness of its de- 
velopment indicates the tenacious hold of tradition on the- 
ology. 

Deism had run its course by the middle of the eighteenth 
century. But that is not to say that it was thereafter mori- 
bund, for a controversy seldom has any immediate influence 
upon practice. The average indolent citizen would likely 
enough have been willing to stigmatize the Deistic contro- 
versy in general as Bishop Browne did the free-will dispute 
between Samuel Clarke and Leibniz: 


And I leave any indifferent person to judge from the event 
whether, if they had knocked those two learned metaphysical 
heads together to try which was hardest, they had not struck out 
as much light for the information and benefit of mankind as they 
have done by that controversy? °° 


But certainly some hazy form of Deism remained among 
people amazed at strict skepticism, a bit shocked perhaps by 
the enthusiasm of Methodism, and as yet untouched by 
Evangelicism. That the leavening force of rationalism still, 
continued in religion is evidenced in the marked trend 
toward Unitarianism of the once hyperorthodox party of 

°° Luigi Salvatorelli, “From Locke to Reitzenstein,” Harvard Theological 
Review, XXII (1929), 263-64. 


°° Peter Browne, Things Divine and Supernatural Conceived by Analogy 
with Things Natural and Human (1733), P-. 314. 
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English Presbyterians.°” For reason survived in the latter 
half-century, though chastened and subdued. 

Thomas Paine, at the end of the century, recognized a 
serious problem in that large section of the populace un- 
affected by any of the new religious movements, particularly 
those elements unsettled by the changes of a rapidly devel- 
oping industrial system. Morally dissatisfied with the frigid 
torpor of a Church supported by the mechanical theology of 
a Paley, the masses of people tasted but a bitter drop of 
comfort in that same Paley’s Reasons for Contentment, Ad- 
dressed to the Laboring Part of the British Public (1793). 
Their blind appeal for leadership was met by Paine, who 
restated the ultimate problems on freer yet basically Deistic 
standards. The tremendous popularity, on the one hand, 
and the tremendous outcry of indignation, on the other, 
which were accorded his propagation of the “religion of hu- 
manity”’ amply prove that the intellectual solution of the 
mid-century had been restricted in vision. 

Though Burke in 1789 might ask triumphantly, “Who 
_ born within the last forty years has read one word of Collins, 
and Toland, and Tindal, and Chubb, and Morgan, and that 
' whole race who called themselves Freethinkers? Who now 
\ reads Bolingbroke? Who ever read him through?” °* yet 
the prestige accorded his name does not alter the fact that 
Paine was basically right. The outcome of the intellectual 
struggle had not penetrated to the masses whose emotional 
yearnings it is the function of organized religion to aggregate 
and to gratify. But Paine was a Deist after the high day of 
Deism. His Age of Reason (1793-95) appeared when the 
English historical Age of Reason had passed, and the time 
had not yet arrived for a more scientific Age of Evolutionary 
Theory which might have lent some solidity to his specula- 
tions. Though Deism and semi-rational theology, then, did 
actually survive in some degree in the next century, the logi- 


°7 An extremely interesting account of this transformation has recently 
been published in Olive M. Griffiths’ Religion and Learning (Cambridge, 


1935). 
°® Reflections on the Revolution in France (ed. of 1814), p. 91. 
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cal termination of the Age of Reason in England came intel- ‘ 
lectually in Hume and emotionally in Wesley. The spheres 
of the two never overlapped, for each completely ignored the 
other. Yet by a most outrageously irrational coincidence of 
history, the skeptic and the evangelist united in effect to 
nullify the pretensions of a religiously sufficient reason. 


CHAPTER VI 
THE FALL OF REASON 


SKEPTICISM: Davin HUME 


Davip HumE recognized a congenial mind in the author of 
the Analogy of Religion, a work he is reported to have found 
“the best defence of Christianity he had ever known.” * Be- 
fore printing his Treatise of Human Nature, Hume made a 
determined effort to secure Butler’s reading of the manu- 
script; on December 2, 1737, he wrote to Henry Home, the 
later Lord Kames: 


Your thoughts and mine agree with respect to Dr. Butler, and 
I would be glad to be introduced to him. I am at present castrat- 
ing my work, that is, cutting off its nobler parts; that is, endeav- 
oring it shall give as little offence as possible, before which, I 
could not pretend to put it into the Doctor’s hands. This is a 
piece of cowardice for which I blame myself, though I believe 
none of my friends will blame me. But I was resolved not to be an 
enthusiast in philosophy while I was blaming other enthusiasms.” 


To the last sentiment Butler would surely have given hearty 
approval. But Hume’s hopes of receiving Butler’s counsel 
were ill-fated, as he advises his correspondent the following 
March 4: 


I shall not trouble you with any formal compliments or thanks 
which would be but an ill return for the kindness you have done 
me in writing on my behalf to one you are so little acquainted 
with as Dr. Butler and, I am afraid, stretching the truth in favor 
of a friend. I have called upon the Doctor with a design of 
delivering him your letter, but find he is at present in the coun- 
try. I am a little anxious to have the Doctor’s opinion. My own 

* The statement is made by William Seward, Anecdotes of Distinguished 


Persons (4th ed., 1798), II, 336. 
? Letters of David Hume (ed. J. Y. T. Greig, Oxford, 1932), I, 25. 
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I dare not trust to, both because it concerns myself and because it 
is so variable that I know not how to fix it.* 


By February 13, 1739, Hume was forced to confess that his 
expectations were finally dashed. ‘“‘I have sent the Bishop of 
Bristol a copy, but could not wait on him with your letter 
after he had arrived at that dignity. At least I thought it 
would be to no purpose after I begun the printing.” * 

How Butler received the Treatise remains unknown as he 
apparently never commented on that work which “fell dead- 
born from the press.” ° He must have had mingled feelings 
in finding himself mentioned in the introduction as one of 
“some late philosophers in England’’—the others being Mr. 
Locke, my Lord Shaftesbury, Dr. Mandeville, Mr. Hutch- 
eson—‘‘who have begun to put the science of man on a new 
footing [by the use of experimental philosophy], and have 
engaged the attention, and excited the curiosity of the pub- 
lic.” ° Certainly it was Butler in this capacity of experi- 
mentalist in moral science that Hume had wished to consult 
regarding his own Treatise, the purpose of which was ex- 
plained in the sub-title as “an attempt to introduce the ex- 
perimental method of reasoning into moral subjects.” It is, 
however, not likely in any case that Butler would have been 
willing to grant Hume a personal interview, for he had 
refused a similar request from Henry Home himself “‘on the 
score of his own natural diffidence and reserve, his being 
unaccustomed to oral controversy, and his fear that the 
cause of truth might thence suffer from the unskilfulness of 
its advocate.” * 

Hume, nothing daunted by the failure of his first work, 
published, 1741-42, Essays Moral and Political which were 
very differently received. He writes enthusiastically to Wil- 
liam Strahan on June 13, 1742: 

*Tbid., 1,25. * Letters, I, 27. 

5 Hume, My Own Life, in Philosophical Works (ed. Green and Grose, 
1874-75), III, 2. 


® Treatise, in Philosophical Works, I, 308 and n. 
T Alexander F. Tytler, Life of Kames (1807), I, 87. 
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The Essays are all sold in London as I am informed by two 
letters from English gentlemen of my acquaintance. There is a 
demand for them. . . . I am also told that Dr. Butler has every- 
where recommended them; so that I hope they will have some 
success. They may prove like dung with marl and bring forward 
the rest of my philosophy which is of a more durable though of a 
harder and more stubborn nature.°* 


Butler doubtless had already recognized the ‘‘stubborn na- 
ture” of Hume’s philosophy by a perusal of his presentation 
copy of the Treatise. From his later approval of the Essays, 
it can be inferred that while he may not have found Hume’s 
philosophy ‘“‘durable,” at least he did not strictly disapprove. 
For all of Hume’s later philosophical works were but modi- 
fied or specialized treatments of his first and greatest effort 
in the Treatise of Human Nature. At any rate, the Essays 
that the bishop “everywhere recommended” were sufficiently 
mild as to be widely popular. They do not, however, ade- 
quately typify Hume either as Deist or skeptic. 


Hume as Deist 


The Essay on Miracles (1747), Hume’s most conspicuous 
vehicle in the role of Critical Deist, seems to have been cut 
from its original place in the Tveatise chiefly out of respect 
for Butler. In this essay, it is well to remember, Hume’s 
prime concern was not, as is so often assumed, to demon- 
strate the philosophical impossibility of miracles, but to show 
that miracles have no value as evidence for the establish- 
ment of Christianity. Hume was writing against the preva- 
lent orthodox position concerning miracles in the theological 
sense. The popular Samuel Clarke, for instance, explains 
that a miracle 


is a work effected in a manner unusual or different from the com- 
mon and regular method of Providence by the interposition either 
of God Himself, or some intelligent agent superior to man, in the 
proof or evidence of some particular doctrine or in attestation to 
the authority of some particular person. And if a miracle so 


* Letters, I, 42-43. 
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worked be not opposed by some plainly superior power nor be 
brought to attest to a doctrine either contradictory in itself or 
vicious in its consequences—a doctrine of which kind no miracles 
in the world can be sufficient to prove—then the doctrine so at- 
tested must necessarily be looked upon as Divine, and the worker 
of the miracle entertained as having infallibly a commission from 
God. 


Hume carefully restricts his scope: 


I beg the limitations here made may be remarked, when I say 
that a miracle can never be proved so as to be the foundation of a 
system of religion. For I own, that otherwise there may possibly 
be miracles, or violations of the usual course of nature, of such a 
kind as to admit of proof from human testimony, though perhaps 
it will be impossible to find any such in all the records of history.*° 


The principles for testing a miracle, considered in this 
limited sense, are simple. First, examine the testimony re- 
ported in its favor. Secondly, examine the miracle itself 
which, by definition, is contrary to human experience. 
Thirdly, balance the particular evidence for the miracle 
against the general experience of mankind. Then, if the evi- 
dence is such that it can completely cancel human experi- 
ence, it begins to have probability in proportion as it has 
surplusage after such cancelling; but in no case can it 
achieve demonstration. In regard to the specific miracles of 
Christianity, the testimony under consideration is the Bible. 
This book contains the Pentateuch which is filled with nar- 
ratives ‘“‘resembling those fabulous accounts which every 
nation gives of its origin” and describing 
a state of the world and of human nature entirely different from 
the present: of our Fall from that state. . . . I desire anyone to 
lay his hand upon his heart and, after a serious consideration, de- 
clare whether he thinks that the falsehood of such a book, sup- 
ported by such testimony, would be more extraordinary and 
miraculous than all the miracles it relates; which is, however, 
necessary to make it be received according to the measures of 
probability above established. 


© Boyle Lectures, 1691-1732, II, 165. 
+° Philosophical Works, IV, 105. 
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Faith, not reason, gives assent to Christianity as far as the 
individual is concerned. ‘‘And whoever is moved by faith to 
assent to it, is conscious of a continued miracle in his own 
person which subverts all the principles of his understanding 
and gives him a determination to believe what is most con- 
trary to custom and experience.” ** And if the apologist re- 
torts by attempting to justify miracles by the laws of nature, 
as far as he succeeds in so doing, just so far do miracles lose 
their evidential value. The eighteenth century orthodox 
position on miracles, though frequently retained, was no 
longer philosophically tenable after Hume. Dr. Johnson 
might compromise in admitting conversationally to Boswell: 
“Why, sir, Hume, taking the proposition simply, is right. 
But the Christian Revelation is not proved by the miracles 
alone, but as connected with prophecies, and with the doc- 
trines in confirmation of which the miracles were wrought.” ** 
Yet the amateur theologian, Soame Jenyns, in a much ap- 
plauded work of 1776 came to the conclusion that miracles 
and prophecies “must now depend for much of their credi- 
bility on the truth of that religion, whose credibility they 
were at first intended to support.” *° 

While treating Hume’s Deistical aspects, it is appropriate 
to mention his system of ethics. Writing to Francis Hutch- 
eson, January 10, 1743, in comment on that moralist’s recent 
Philosophiae Moralis Institutio Compendiaria (1742), Hume 
deplores the influence of Butler’s theological doctrine of 
conscience: 


You seem. . . [he points out] to embrace Dr. Butler’s opinion 
in his “Sermons on Human Nature,” that our moral sense has an 
authority distinct from its force and durableness, and that be- 
cause we always think it ought to prevail. But this is nothing but 
an instinct or principle which approves of itself upon reflection, 
and that is common to all of them.** 

11 Philosophical Works, IV, 108. 

72 James Boswell, Life of Johnson (ed. G. B. Hill, Oxford, 1887), 
Pasa: 

18 View of the Internal Evidence of the Christian Religion in Works 
(1790), IV, 5. 
BP Letlers, 1s a7: 
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Hume’s own ethical scheme is expressed most completely in 
the Inquiry Concerning the Principles of Morals (1751). 
Utility is the chief source of the distinction between right 
and wrong, and this utility is decided not by self-love but by 
society. For though Hume rejects Butler’s theological con- 
science, he sanctions his proof of the disinterestedness of 
self-love and benevolence.’” To Hume, moral distinctions 
are not derived from reason, though that may play a sec- 
ondary part, but from sentiment. This moral sentiment is in 
turn the effect of ingrained benevolence or humanity. In 
short, “personal merit consists altogether in the possession 
of mental qualities useful or agreeable to the person himself 
or to others.”** Virtue is the expression in action of such 
mental qualities; vice is the expression of antithetical qual- 
ities. There is in addition a more artificial species of virtue, 
typified by justice, which is directed and enforced by the 
social system. Though Hume held the Inquiry as ‘“‘incom- 
parably the best” of his writings, and though he represents 
the utilitarian position most accurately up to his time and 
fits into the utilitarian tradition to Paley and Bentham, in 
reality he influenced comparatively little, in relation to his 
great importance in other respects, the general course of 
English ethical theory. 


Hume as Skeptic 


But Hume fundamentally was not a Deist; he was a 
skeptic, invalidating the very basis of Deism. He has little 
of the buoyant optimism so characteristic of the rationalist, 
orthodox or unorthodox, and though admitting the superi- 
ority of modern over ancient civilization, spiritedly repudi- 
ates the probability of man’s indefinite future progress.*" 

15 Cf, IX, part ii, in Philosophical Works, IV, 253 ff. Cf. also in ibid., 
IV, 11n., an allusion to Butler on the same subject: “It has been proved, 
beyond all controversy, etc.” In ibid., II, 202, Hume refers again to Butler 
as a “late eminent philosopher” who has said that “custom increases all 
active habits, but diminishes passive” [Analogy, I, v, #4]. 

1° Philosophical Works, IV, 245. 


17 Essay “Of the Populousness of Ancient Nations,” in Philosophical 
Works, III, 381-82. 
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To the denial that ethics is primarily based on reason, he 
adds his chief philosophical contribution in the demonstra- 
tion that Locke’s brand of empiricism, even as modified by 
Berkeley, lands inescapably in skepticism. His own Pyr- 
rhonian or complete skepticism makes no other claim than 
to doubt of all things from the vantage point of the philoso- 
pher’s study. As knowledge on Locke’s principles derives 
only from experience and reflection, man has no right to 
assume that effect follows cause any more than by experi- 
ence he observes that it is so; causation has no necessary 
quality other than that furnished by the mere association of 
ideas. When the causal nexus is broken, no reasoning can 
give demonstrative proof: abstract reason is inconclusive 
except when dealing with quantity; empirical reason must be 
restricted to fact. Locke’s ideology is as invalid as Des- 
cartes’, physico-theology as ontology. 


When we run over libraries, persuaded of these principles, what 
havoc must we make? If we take in our hand any volume of 
divinity or school metaphysics, for instance, let us ask, Does it con- 
tain any abstract reasoning concerning quantity or number? No. 
Does it contain any experimental reasoning concerning matter of 
fact and existence? No. Commit it then to the flames; for it can 
contain nothing but sophistry and illusion.** 


Yet indolent doubt is not the end of skepticism, for when 
action is needed, Hume claims the personal privilege of re- 
verting to a “mitigated skepticism,” so that the philosopher 
need lead a life no different from that of his more credulous 
companions. In this respect Hume’s position is not unlike 
that expressed by a modern philosopher, Bertrand Russell, 
who claims “that it is undesirable to believe a proposition 
when there is no ground whatever for supposing it true.” ** 
Most of Hume’s later works were written from the point of 
view of this “‘mitigated skepticism” or academical philoso- 
phy; the antidote to the futility of complete skepticism he 
found in the study of historical fact. 


18 Philosophical Works, IV, 135. *° Skeptical Essays (1928), p. 11. 
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Hume’s skepticism may best be observed for present pur- 
poses in those works treating of Natural Religion. The essay 
Of a Particular Providence and of a Future State (1748) 
shows that those specific theological beliefs are completely 
indifferent to the welfare of society and to the security of 
government. The argument is drawn against Butler’s at- 
tempt to reason by analogy from nature to a future state. 
Such analogical reasoning, Hume makes evident, must be 
from effect to cause. The cause, furthermore, must be duly 
proportioned to the effect; that is, once derived, the cause 
cannot be augmented and then substituted as a basis for new 
inferences concerning the experienced course of nature. As 
far as divine morality is concerned, the consequences of this 
argument are clear: 


Are there any marks of a distributive justice in the world? If 
you answer in the affirmative, I conclude that since justice here 
exerts itself, it is satisfied. If you reply in the negative, I con- 
clude that you have no reason to ascribe justice in our sense of it 
to the gods. If you hold a medium between affirmation and nega- 
tion by saying that the justice of the gods at present exer‘s itself 
in part but not in its full extent, I answer that you have no reason 
to give it any particular extent but only as far as you see it at 
present exert itself. . . . No new fact can ever be inferred from 
the religious hypothesis, no event foreseen or foretold, no reward 
or punishment expected or dreaded, beyond what is already 
known by practice and observation.*° 


The Natural History of Religion (1757) and the Dia- 
logues Concerning Natural Religion (published posthu- 
mously in 1779) may be advantageously considered to- 
gether. Back of both lies the same general conception that 
while the argument from design may be apparent to the 
inquiring intellect, man is influenced in religion habitually 
by emotion alone. The first essay is an effort in the anthro- 
pological direction, presenting the general thesis of the de- 
velopment of religion from its origin in polytheism through 
fear of the mysterious manifestations of nature and hope 


2° Philosophical Works, IV, 116-17, 120-21. 
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concerning the events of human life, to monotheism when 
some favorite god is exalted above all others. Historically, 
polytheism has meant a low moral standard accompanied 
with religious toleration, monotheism a high moral standard 
accompanied with religious intolerance and persecution.” 
Both forms of religion have been subject to evil influences 
and have often been the instrument of egregious harm. 

The second essay is Hume’s most matured work and takes 
the form of a series of dialogues unsurpassed in verve by the 
best of Berkeley’s. The three interlocutors on the subject of 
Natural Religion, Cleanthes, Demea, and Philo, may be 
identified respectively as the school of Locke, represented 
by Butler; the common or a priori school, represented by 
Samuel Clarke; and the skeptical school, represented by 
Hume himself.** The Dialogues seek to render absurd the 
claims of reason in religion. The answer to any series of 
questions on ultimate problems must finally be, I do not 
know. The universe can never be demonstrated to be either 
moral or immoral; fact indicates that it probably is un- 
moral. The sum of Natural Religion finally “resolves itself 
into one simple, though somewhat ambiguous, at least unde- 
fined proposition, That the cause or causes of order in the 
universe probably bear some remote analogy to human intel- 
ligence.”’ *° 

In this impotent conclusion and concession to Butler 
Hume rests content. “The whole is a riddle, an enigma, an 
inexplicable mystery. Doubt, uncertainty, suspense of judg- 
ment appear the only result of our most accurate. scrutiny 
concerning this subject.” *“ Natural Religion is but a mean- 
ingless shadow of ineffable theism since the claims of reason 
are as unavailing as the claims of tradition. Natural Reli- 
gion can never be authenticated; it can never afford the 
rational basis of belief, nor be elaborated into a theological 


21 Philosophical Works, IV, 337. 

22 For full evidence regarding these historical identifications, cf. my 
article on “The Enigma of Hume,” Mind, XLV (July, 1936), 334-349. 

23 Philosophical Works, II, 467. 2* Philosophical Works, IV, 363. 
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system. Hume, though personally a member of Baron Hol- 
_ bach’s atheistical club in Paris which affected to believe that 
Christianity would be abolished in Europe by the end of the 
eighteenth century,”* has none of the customary swagger of 
the militant atheist. Hume is no trifling scoffer; he is always 
dispassionately sincere, always admirably courageous. His 
works on Natural Religion fulfill the true function of skepti- 
cism which is “to compel the rethinking of one’s prin- 
ciples.” ** Indeed they may fittingly be grouped together as 
“An Agnostic’s Apology.” 


ENTHUSIASM: JOHN WESLEY 


If Hume the agnostic represents one side of the fall of 
reason, Wesley the enthusiast represents the other. And just 
as Hume, Wesley had personal connections with ‘‘the phi- 
losopher of Anglicanism.” But in this case the two came 
face-to-face in 1739 on one famous occasion recorded by 
Wesley himself. The atmosphere was electric. 

“Sir, the pretending to extraordinary revelations and gifts 
of the Holy Ghost is a horrid thing—a very horrid thing.” 
This was the Bishop of Bristol admonishing John Wesley 
concerning the practices of his Societies of Methodists. 
Lately called down by the appeals of Whitefield from the 
quiet of the Moravian Brotherhood at Fetter Lane, London, 
Wesley had taken to preaching to the miners in the open air 
at Kingswood near Bristol—but preaching without any spe- 
cial commission. Hence his appearance on the episcopal 
carpet. The interview between the two leaders of English 
religious thought ended dramatically. Having listened cour- 
teously to Wesley’s pleas for understanding, Butler could 
no longer restrain himself when Wesley was explaining how 
he prayed over those people that fell into fits during the 
course of his preaching. ‘“‘Very extraordinary indeed!” ex- 

*° Autobiography of Dr. Alexander Carlyle (ed. John H. Burton, 1910), 


Pp. 292. 
26 W.R. Sorley, Tradition (Oxford, 1926), pp. 13-14. 
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claimed the bishop caustically. ‘Well, sir, since you ask 
my advice, I will give it to you very freely. You have no 
business here; you are not commissioned to preach in this 
diocese. Therefore I advise you to go hence.” 

The little man before the bishop made a final effort, a 
declaration of independence: 


My lord, my business on earth is to do what good I can. 
Wherever, therefore, I think I can do most good, there must I 
stay so long as I think so. At present I think I can do most good 
here; therefore, here I stay. As to my preaching here, a dispensa- 
tion of the Gospel is committed to me, and woe is me if I preach 
not the Gospel wherever I am in the habitable world! Your lord- 
ship knows, being ordained a priest, by the commission I then 
received I am a priest of the Church Universal. And being or- 
dained as Fellow of a College, I was not limited to any particular 
cure, but have an indeterminate commission to preach the word 
of God in any part of the Church of England. I do not therefore 
conceive that in preaching here by this commission I break any 
human law. When I am convinced I do, then it will be time to 
ask, ‘Shall I obey God or man?’ But if I should be convinced in 
the meanwhile that I could advance the glory of God and the 
salvation of souls in any other place more than in Bristol, in that 
hour by God’s help I will go hence, which till then I may not do.*’ 


But there was little likelihood that the author of the 
Analogy of Religion could understand such doctrine, for 
Butler voiced the dominant religion of the intellect, and 
Wesley the revival of the religion of the heart. The two 
might speak alike of religious fazth, but to Butler faith 
meant intellectual conviction, while to Wesley it meant an 
inward sentiment of instinctive feeling. Butler’s faith was 
for the classes in power, Wesley’s for the rising proletariat. 
Wesley stood for that type of irrationality repeatedly de- 
nounced by Locke, Butler, and Hume as enthusiasm. Yet 

27 Journal of Wesley (ed. Nehemiah Curnock, 1906-16), II, 256-57 n. 
Butler interviewed Wesley on August 16 and 18, 1739. Part of the con- 
versation on the latter occasion was recorded by Wesley and it is from 


that that the quotations are made. Unfortunately Butler himself apparently 
kept no record of this meeting. 
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theologically the two leaders were not disparate, both being 
Arminian in principle.** For Wesley retained his Arminian- 
ism despite the vigorous efforts of Whitefield to turn 
Methodism toward Calvinism. Wesley also knew the posi- 
tion of the bishop in performing his episcopal duties and 
sympathized with it. At Oxford, he had been leader of the 
Holy Club which laid great emphasis on religious discipline, 
a veneration of order and regulation which was as yet only 
partially dispelled by the combined influences of the Eng- 
lishman, William Law, and the German, Peter Bohler. Wes- 
ley’s conversion had taken place less than fifteen months 
previous, May 24, 1738. Indeed his ritualism in the very 
year of his meeting with Butler gave currency to a report 
that he was a papist, if not a Jesuit.” 

Wesley, furthermore, appreciated Butler’s position in 
apologetics as is recorded later in the Journal: 


Friday, May 20, 1768—I went on in reading that fine book, 
Bishop Butler’s Analogy. But I doubt it is too hard for most of 
those for whom it is chiefly intended. Free thinkers, so called, are 
seldom close thinkers. They will not be at the pains of reading 
such a book as this. One that would profit them must dilute his 
sense or they will neither swallow nor digest it.*° 


His efforts not to offend the Church continued for many 
years °’ but were destined to ultimate failure. Though Wes- 
ley might protest his fidelity to the Anglican Church, separa- 
tion was inevitable to one who had said, ‘“‘I look upon all the 
world as my parish.” 

In the conversation with Wesley, Butler had voiced great 
abhorrence of Whitefield’s enthusiasm. When repulsed from 


28 Cf. Encyclopaedia of Religion and Ethics (ed. James Hastings, Edin- 
burgh, 1908-26), I, 816a. 

?° Robert Southey, Life of Wesley (2nd ed., 1820), I, 287. 

5° Journal, V, 264. Cf. also the very similar entry of January 21, 1746, 
marking apparently his first reading of Butler, III, 232. 

81 On October 13, 1741, in compliance with the regulations of the 
Church, Wesley wrote Butler of his intention to baptize by immersion cer- 
tain of his converts. Letters of John Wesley (ed. John Telford, 1931), I, 
358. 
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the Bristol churches a few months previous, Whitefield had 
appealed to Butler. The bishop’s letter in reply is apparently 
not extant, but it must have been conciliatory for Whitefield 
was mollified. 


I humbly thank your lordship [he writes Butler] for the favor 
of your lordship’s letter. It gave abundant satisfaction to me and 
many others who have not failed to pray in a particular manner 
for your lordship’s temporal and eternal welfare. Today I showed 
your lordship’s letter to the chancellor who (notwithstanding he 
promised not to prohibit my preaching for the Orphan Home if 
your lordship was only neutral in the affair) has influenced most 
of the clergy to deny me their pulpits either on that or any other 
occasion. . . . I heartily thank your lordship for your intended 
benefaction. I think the design is truly good and will meet success 
because so much opposed.** 


On March 30, Whitefield called on Butler personally to re- 
ceive his donation of five guineas for the projected Orphan 
Home in Georgia.** The two apparently never met again. 
It is interesting to compare with Wesley’s and White- 
field’s. opinion of Butler that of another adherent of the reli- 
gious convictions of William Law. John Byrom, versifier of 
Law’s defence of enthusiasm, met Butler at a social gather- 
ing in March, 1737, at the home in London of Dr. David 
Hartley, who was later to propound the theory of the asso- 
ciation of ideas. In a friendly dispute concerning prophecy 
and miracle in which Newton and Pascal were mentioned, 
Byrom held out alone in opposition to the combined forces 
of Butler, Hartley, and Lloyd for authority as against reason. 
Byrom had the temerity to uphold Tertullian’s Credo quia 
impossibile est, but proved no equal in argument to Butler, 
a fact which he was candid enough to admit. After the the- 
ologian’s departure, Byrom made the significant remark: “I 
wished I had Dr. Butler’s temper and calmness; yet not 
quite, because I thought he was a little too little vigorous, 
which they seemed to think too, for Mr. Lloyd said that 


°?L. Tyerman, Life of the Reverend George Whitefield (1876), I, 182. 
#* [bid., 41,1233. 
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he had wished that he [Butler] would have spoke more 
earnestly.” ** 


Faith and Sentiment 


Part of the discussion between Butler and Wesley in 1739 
centered around justification by faith alone. Butler’s objec- 
tion to this doctrine affords the real explanation of why 
those concerned with the Revival found him “a little too 
little vigorous.” A sermon delivered by Wesley at St. Mary’s, 
Oxford, on June 11, 1738, scarcely more than a fortnight 
after his conversion, gives a detailed exegesis of the text 
[Ephesians ii:8], ““By grace are ye saved through faith.” 
The faith meant by Wesley is not mere belief in “the being 
and attributes of God, a future state of reward and punish- 
ment, and the obligatory nature of moral virtue.” For that 
is but the faith of a Heathen or a Deist. Nor does the addi- 
tion of belief in Scripture and in Christ suffice. For that is 
but the faith of a devil. The required faith is 


not barely a speculative, rational thing, a cold lifeless assent, a 
train of ideas in the head; but also a disposition of the heart. ... 
It is a sure confidence which a man hath in God, that through the 
merits of Christ, is sins are forgiven, and he reconciled to the 
favor of God; and, in consequence hereof, a closing with Him, 
and cleaving to Him, as our “wisdom, righteousness, sanctification, 
and redemption,” or, in one word, our salvation. . . . This then is 
the salvation which is through faith, even in the present world: 
a salvation from sin, and the consequences of sin, both often ex- 
pressed in the word justification; which, taken in the largest 
sense, implies a deliverance from guilt and punishment, by the 
atonement of Christ actually applied to the soul of the sinner 
now believing on Him, and a deliverance from the whole body of 
sin, through Christ formed in his heart. So that he who is thus 
justified, or saved by faith, is indeed born again. He is born again 
of the Spirit unto a new life, which “is hid with Christ in God.” 
He is a new creature; old things are passed away: all things in 
him are become new. And as a new-born babe he gladly receives 
the ddodov, “sincere milk of the word, and grows thereby”; going 


34 Private Journal and Literary Remains of John Byrom (ed. Richard 
Parkinson, Chetham Society, Manchester, 1854-57), II, 95-99. 
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on in the might of the Lord his God, from faith to faith, from 
grace to grace, until at length, he comes unto “a perfect man, 
unto the measure of the stature of the fullness of Christ.” °° 


This personal and spiritual religion triumphed where the 
cool intellectual religion typified by the Analogy could make 
no headway. Wesley was a leader of men, and tempera- 
mentally far better adapted to accomplish practical ends 
than Butler; and the same holds for his religious method. 
Methodism swept through England, gaining some 70,000 
converts within the lifetime of its founder. And though 
Wesley himself, triumphing over the assaults of Anglican 
bishops, ° had been virtually accepted as a national insti- 
tution by that time (1791), those 70,000 souls were lost to 
the Anglican fold because of its clergy’s tardy appreciation 
of the great significance of the religion of the heart. Be- 
latedly the Evangelical Movement was born within the 
Church to fortify it against further sustained loss of mem- 
bership and prestige. 

Methodism, the great renewal of the spirit of Puritanism, 
is symbolic of the contemporary movement in literature 
toward feeling and sentiment. If the two movements, re- 
ligious and literary, sometimes as it were, accidentally 
coalesced in a James Hervey’s Meditations (1746-47) and 
a Henry Brooke’s Fool of Quality (1766) to produce a liter- 
ature at once sentimental and Methodistic, that literature 
was distinctly second-rate. Once in a century a Rousseau 
may be produced. Nothing Wesley wrote can be called liter- 
ature of the first order; but the Profession of Faith of the 
Savoyard Vicar is immortal. Literature, as Dr. Johnson ob- 
served, seldom identifies itself with religion to produce art; 
and this dictum is especially true of organized religion. For 
nearly a half-century, England lost its European leadership 
in theology, philosophy, and to some extent even in liter- 

°° This sermon is reprinted in full in Religious Thought in the Eighteenth 
Century (ed. by John M. Creed and John S. Boys Smith, Cambridge, 1934), 


Pp. 153-64; cf. pp. 155, 156, 159. 
°° Warburton and Lavington, in particular, after Butler. 
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ature to the Continent, to Germany as well as to France, to 
Lessing and Kant. William Blake’s aphorisms as well as his 
curiously illustrated There is No Natural Religion (1790?) 
represent the floodtide of anti-rational protest; but Blake’s 
own religion is scarcely reducible to any known system. The 
closest approach to English religious literature of the late 
eighteenth century was afforded in the poetry of the Evan- 
gelical Cowper. If Samuel Butler’s Hudibras ushered poetry 
into the Age of Reason, William Cowper’s Task ushered it 
out. 


Acquaint thyself with God, if thou wouldst taste 
His works. Admitted once to His embrace, 

Thou shalt perceive that thou wast blind before; 
Thine eye shall be instructed, and thine heart 
Made pure, shall relish with divine delight, 

Till then unfelt, what hands divine have wrought.”’ 


Cowper is to the new spirit of religion what Pope is to the 
old. And the general statement remains true, that literary 
Romanticism bears the same relationship to the Religious 
Renewal as, in the earlier half of the century, literary 
Classicism bears to Deism. The indication is that as the 
eighteenth century had hurled anathema upon enthusiasm, 
the nineteenth was to hurl it upon reason. 

Excellent was the Revival in many ways, particularly in 
its insight into the desperate need for certain social reforms. 
It is revealing to contrast the different viewpoints of Butler 
and Wesley regarding slavery. Personally charitable and 
magnanimous as he was, Butler’s official views on the slaves 
in the English colonies were colored by the vested interests 
of the slave-owners. Slaves, he maintains, ought to have 
some religious instruction: 


Despicable as they may appear in our eyes, they are the crea- 
tures of God and of the race of mankind for whom Christ died; 
and it is inexcusable to keep them in ignorance of the end for 


87 Task, Book V, 779-84. 
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which they were made and the means whereby they may become 
partakers of the general redemption. On the contrary, if the neces- 
sity of the case requires that they may be treated with the very 
utmost rigor that humanity will at all permit, as they certainly 
are, and for our advantage made as miserable as they well can be 
in the present world, this surely heightens our obligation to put 
them into as advantageous a situation as we are able with regard 
to another.** 


The sentiment today sounds like a travesty of all practical 
morality. And if it is but the expression of the time-spirit, it 
is less excusable in a divine because there had already been 
sufficient protest on the subject. Much of this protest, how- 
ever, came from the Dissenting rather than from the Estab- 
lished Church. It was the more personal religion of the en- 
thusiasts, both of the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries, 
that was concerned with the salvation of slaves. In this 
humanitarian tradition Wesley belongs, and through him, 
and in spite of the opposition of Whitefield, it became a 
fundamental of the Revival with his publication in 1774 of 
Thoughts upon Slavery. Dr. Thomas Coke, Wesley’s first 
“bishop” in America, in 1784 invited General Washington to 
sign an address to Congress requesting emancipation of the 
negroes. Washington indicated his personal agreement but 
considered that his high rank rendered it inadvisable for him 
to petition. He promised, however, that if Congress would 
take up the matter, he would signify his sentiments by a 
letter.°° This Methodist protest led to no immediate gain 
but swelled the increasing feeling against slavery, a feeling 
that was to lead to the compromise of the Constitutional 
Convention of 1787-88 that the slave trade should cease in 
1808. 


Obscurantism and Conservatism 


Yet in contrast to this modern humanitarianism, the Re- 
vival was not unaccompanied with real harm, for in oppos- 


88 Public Sermons, 1, #8, in Sermons, p. 209. 
*° Southey, op. cit., II, 451. 
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ing the Age of Reason it tended to oppose all features of 
rationalism indiscriminately, the good along with the bad. 
Methodism to some extent was reactionary and employed 
obscurantist tactics. Wesley’s enormous personal influence 
was frequently exerted in the defence of superstitions long 
before discredited by the Enlightenment. The most notorious 
example is witchcraft. In the Journal under May 22, 1768, 
for instance, Wesley laments 


that the English in general, and indeed most of the men of learn- 
ing in Europe, have given up all accounts of witches and appari- 
tions as mere old wives’ fables. I am sorry for it; and I willingly 
take this opportunity “° of entering my solemn protest against 
this violent compliment which so many that believe the Bible pay 
to those who do not believe it. I owe them no such service. I take 
knowledge these are at the bottom of the outcry which has been 
raised, and with such insolence spread throughout the nation, in 
direct opposition not only to the Bible but to the suffrage of the 
wisest and best of men in all ages and nations. They well know 
(whether Christians know it or not) that the giving up witch- 
craft is, in effect, giving up the Bible; and they know, on the 
other hand, that if but one account of the intercourse of men 
with separate spirits be admitted, their whole castle in the air 
(Deism, atheism, materialism) falls to the ground. I know no 
reason, therefore, why we should suffer even this weapon to be 
wrested out of our hands. Indeed there are numerous arguments 
besides, which abundantly confute their vain imaginations. But 
we need not be hooted out of one; neither reason nor religion 
require this.** 


In 1749, Wesley had publicly defended this same thesis 
against Middleton’s Free Inquiry. It supplied Hogarth with 
the subject for one of his most mordant cartoons, Credulity, 
Superstition, and Fanaticism. A Medley (1761). High in 
the pulpit a preacher reads the sermon, “I speak as a fool”; 
in his right hand he displays a miniature witch-doll, in his 
left, the devil. Carved on one of the panels of the pulpit is 
the figure of Mrs. Veal made famous by Defoe, on another, 

4° Wesley, from time to time, published selections from his Journal, so 


that he really was writing for a public. 
*1 Journal, V, 265. 
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Sir George Villiers. At the lower right a barometer of 
passions rests on the volumes of Glanvill and Wesley; its 
bulb is ‘‘a Methodist’s brain.”” Nearby are copies of White- 
field’s Journal and King James I’s Demonology. The con- 
gregation in the lower left are in various stages of enthusi- 
astic hysteria; and though a hymn of Whitefield’s calls for 
love on earth, a man in front has prepared a ‘‘bloody” 
dagger. 

Yet Wesley was as courageous as Hume, though his cour- 
age found a very different mode of expression. While both 
opposed theological pretension to reason, Wesley was 
primarily and vitally concerned with the saving of souls. And 
if he seems to act the fanatic on occasion, it was perhaps 
only inevitable that the reaction, particularly the emotional 
reaction, to the Age of Reason should swing too far in the 
opposite direction; Hume himself theoretically doubted even . 
the validity of the reasoning process. A half-century previ- 
ous, the Age of Reason had rebounded equally violently 
from the enthusiasm of the old Puritanism. Thesis, antith- 
esis, and synthesis is the truism describing the normal course 
in the development of ideas. A nice coalescence comes only 
with the passing of time—and often does not remain long 
when it arrives. History was to prove that the new Puri- 
tanism, Methodism and Evangelicism, definitely did not pro- 
vide sufficient philosophical character to guarantee any 
prolonged stability. The Oxford Movement and Anglo- 
Catholicism were just around the corner. 

The early fall of the Age of Reason in England provides 
an instructive contrast with the course of rationalism in 
France which culminated logically in the Revolution and fell 
only when social chaos gave rise to new despotism. Briefly, 
France had no Hume and no Wesley. In philosophy, France 
developed from Locke’s empiricism, narrowly construed, a 
consistent materialism through the works of Condillac, 
Helvétius, La Mettrie, Diderot, and Holbach. While English 
idealism, also based on Locke, led to the skepticism of 
Hume, French materialism led to the atheistical philosophy 
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of Holbach. Voltaire with his anti-clerical Deism was not 
sufficiently radical to satisfy the thoroughgoing rationalists. 
In 1765 he was dismissed with the contemptuous, J/ est 
bigot, c’est un déiste.*” In religion, France, dominated by 
the Catholic Church, could never tolerate emotionalism; 
Jansenism had been repressed by Jesuitism. One could be 
only for the Church or against; compromise was impossible. 
The philosophes declared against and waged war for exter- 
mination, écraser l’Infadme. In the mélée of the intellectuals, 
the common people still spiritually inclined were ignored by 
both parties. Perhaps only the sentimental Deism of a 
Rousseau took their emotional desires into consideration, for 
the whole energy of the Church was consumed in self- 
defence. The defeat of the Church and the substitution in 
the heyday of the Revolution, November, 1793, of the Festi- 
val of Reason was the direct result of the missionary work 
of the philosophes. Its speedy failure proved how illogical 
strict logic can be when applied to social phenomena with- 
out consulting human psychology. 

By the time of this debacle in France, England had settled 
down from her excursions into abstract rationalism, partly 
to communion in the Religious Revival, but chiefly to the 
defence of her pet traditions. Her new spokesman was not 
Wesley but the philosopher of conservatism trained in the 
historical method, Edmund Burke. When Burke in 1789 
boasted of the conservative qualities of the English, he was 
speaking sober fact: 


Thanks to our sullen resistance to innovation, thanks to the 
cold sluggishness of our national character, we still bear the stamp 
of our forefathers. . . . Atheists are not our preachers; madmen 
are not our lawgivers. We know that we have made no discov- 
eries, and we think that no discoveries are to be made in morality, 
nor many in the great principles of government, nor in the ideas 
of liberty, which were understood long before we were born. . . 
We fear God; we look up with awe to kings, with affection to 
parliaments, with duty to magistrates, with reverence to priests, 
and with respect to nobility. . . . We are afraid to put men to 

42 Tetters of Horace Walpole (ed. Mrs. Paget Toynbee, 1903-5), VI, 352. 
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live and trade each on his own private stock of reason because 
we suspect that this stock in each man is small and that indi- 
viduals would do better to avail themselves of the general bank 
and capital of nations and of ages.** 


When Kant in 1784 came to examine the meaning of En- 
lightenment “* and to define it as “the liberation of man 
from his self-imposed minority,” he regarded the first stage 
as having been reached and the Age of Reason proper as 
closed. 

*% Reflections on the Revolution in France (ed. of 1814), pp. 87-88. 

** Was ist Aufklérung? This essay first appeared in English in the two 


volumes of Kant’s Essays and Treatises on Moral, Political, and various 
Philosophical Subjects (1798-99), I, 3-14. 


CuaptTer VII 


BUTLER’S REPUTATION—THE FIRST 
CENTURY 


Tue Age of Reason had fallen when abstract intuitional 
reason was superseded by empirical reason, when Hume re- 
stricted that empiricism and questioned causality, when 
Wesley turned religion away from reason to faith, when 
Burke voiced the prevailing note of conservatism in his de- 
fence of prejudice. Butler had played no mean role in 
preparing the stage for these fundamental changes. His in- 
fluence deserves to be carefully investigated not only’on this 
account but also because it has been so widely and so per- 
sistently misrepresented. Presumably following the lead of 
Leslie Stephen in his article on Butler in the Dictzonary of 
National Biography, commentators of the twentieth century 
have assumed that Butler passed almost completely un- 
noticed in his own day only to be rescued toward the end 
of the century and elevated to a position of unrivalled dis- 
tinction in the nineteenth century. At the same time—and 
quite paradoxically one would think—it has been frequently 
claimed even in very recent years that Butler brought the 
Deistic controversy to an end by the cogency of his reason- 
ing. The falsity of this second claim having already been 
amply demonstrated, the first only remains to be examined. 
The problem has two logical divisions: Butler’s reputation 
during the Age of Reason, and also after new intellectual 
climates were substituted for those that had called his works 
into being. But as these divisions are chronologically most 
uneven, it will be simpler to examine his prestige, century 
by century. 
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Tue AGE oF REASON 


On February 1, 1735, Bishop Secker wrote to Bishop 
Berkeley, “Our common friend, Dr. Butler, hath almost 
completed a set of speculations upon the credibility of reli- 
gion from its analogy to the constitution and course of 
nature, which I believe in due time you will read with pleas- 
ure.”* When the Analogy of Religion appeared early in 
June, 1736, it at once caused something of a stir in literary 
and theological circles, as well as at the Royal Court where it 
was vivaciously sponsored by Queen Caroline. The reviewer 
in the July issue of The Present State of the Republic of 
Letters claims that it ‘has in a few days made its way 
throughout the kingdom, some hundreds of them being al- 
ready vended.” Almost immediately following publication, 
it had been attacked by an “anonymous remarker” who, 
though granting that “Mr. Butler had been long considered 
both as an able and polite defender of the Christian Revela- 
tion,’’—three editions of his Rolls Sermons being already 
in print—uses his book as occasion for wonder at the lack of 
spirituality in the contemporary Church and the disparity 
between the written precepts of its defenders and their 
actual lives. The reviewer rises to defend the imputation 
against Butler’s exemplary character. ‘Our author is one of 
several that becomes the cause he has undertaken and whose 
life bears a fair Analogy to the institutions he defends. But 
the public are no strangers to his merit... . .” As was the 
practice of early Georgian periodicals when examining im- 
portant works, reviews were copious and carried over 
through several issues. The Analogy was thus commented 
on in the July, September, and October numbers to the ex- 
tent of fifty pages in all. The general tone of the writer, 
while not grossly adulatory and not always even in agree- 
ment, is yet one of great admiration; surprise indeed is ex- 
pressed that the dissertation “Of the Nature of Virtue” 
never accurately defines that term. 

* George Berkeley, Works (ed. A. C. Fraser, Oxford, 1871), IV, 236. 
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The series of reviews ends with some reflections upon the 
unnecessary obscurity of Butler’s manner of writing, for 
greater clearness would have rendered the work “more gen- 
erally useful than almost any discourse in our language upon 
this subject; as it is, one cannot easily exceed its commenda- 
tion.” “ The charge of stylistic obscurity has been echoed by 
nearly every commentator on Butler from that day to this. 
The efforts of Thomas Secker to polish the style of his 
friend’s works before publication were not completely suc- 
cessful.” Butler himself had remarked earlier in the preface 
to the Sermons that, 


Confusion and perplexity in writing is indeed without excuse 
because anyone may, if he pleases, know whether he understands 
and sees through what he is about; and it is unpardonable for a 
man to lay his thoughts before others when he is conscious that 
he himself does not know whereabouts he is, or how the matter 
before him stands. It is coming abroad in disorder which he ought 
to be dissatisfied to find himself in at home." 


Yet his own difficulty and obscurity in writing derive not ~— 
from dialectical ‘confusion and perplexity,”’ but rather from 
too great precision. His legalistic viewpoint seldom permits 
of an open statement unguarded by qualifications; his style 
seems to be formulated around the principle of accretion. 
But just as there is no ornamental embellishment, there is 
no actual pleonasm. Butler’s style is vitiated by timidity, , 
not by defective thinking. if 

In July, 1736, the Analogy was briefly summarized, though 
without critical comment, in the Amsterdam periodical Bib- 
liotheque Raisonnée des ouvrages des savants de l Europe. 
Before the end of the year a new edition had been called for, 
and by the beginning of 1737 it came into even greater 
prominence with the appearance of strictures on some of its 
arguments. The Weekly Miscellany, a periodical devoted to 
religious topics and edited by the Reverend W. Webster 


2 June, pp. 25, 26; October, p. 281. 

® “Tife of Secker,” by Beilby Porteus, prefixed to Secker’s Works (3d ed., 
Dublin, 1775), I, vii. 

* Sermons, Preface, #8. 
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under the significant pseudonym of ‘Richard Hooker, of the 
Temple, Esq.,” printed on January 8, 1737, a letter to the 
editor strongly criticizing the trend of Butler’s theory of 
probability to descend into bare possibility: 


Nobody seems to have thought more or more deeply on the 
dealings of God with mankind than that judicious author, and 
his elaborate piece deserves the thanks of all Christians, but. . . 
[his doctrine] I am afraid, if thoroughly pressed in all its con- 
sequences . . . will leave us no religion at all properly so called, 
or at least create in the minds of most men a great indolence and 
unconcernedness about it instead of stirring them up to be able to 
give a reason for the hope that is in them. 


A few months later Thomas Bott, writing as ‘‘Philanthro- 
pus,” published Remarks upon Dr. Builer’s Sixth Chapter 
of the Analogy of Religion, concerning Necessity and also 
upon the Dissertation of the Nature of Virtue, charging 
Butler with ‘‘puzzle and obscurity” in the first, and with 
failure to define virtue in the second. But the Remarks 
themselves are devoid of philosophical acumen and are 
written with such a personal animus that The History of the 
Works of the Learned for April, 1737, sees fit to “suppose 
the animadverter will not continue long unanswered.” 
Butler, however, very wisely never let himself be enticed 
into the trap of personal retaliation, nor of that brand of 
contrapuntal controversy so dear to his generation. Unlike 
his colleague, the draconic Bishop Warburton, he was no 

master of ‘The Gentle Art of Making Enemies.” 

“The attack on Butler was modified by the Deist Thomas 
Chubb in The Equity. and Reasonableness of the Divine 
Conduct in Pardoning Sinners upon their Repentance exem- 
plified . . . Occasioned by Dr. Butler’s late book, entitled 
the Analogy of Religion. Chubb, as has been observed, was 
interested in showing how the theory of probability con- 
joined with analogy could justify all forms of existing beliefs 
and superstitions. This skeptical trend of Butler’s argu- 
ments mentioned by Chubb was later reiterated by Hume in 
his function of devil’s advocate. For Hume knew Butler’s 
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works at least as early as December, 1737, when he was 
corresponding on the subject with Henry Home. Argument 
by argument, Butler is subjected to the scrutiny of Hume, 
and however savagely his theories are treated, Hume re- 
tained a sincere respect and deference for their author. 
Cleanthes was a foeman worthy of his weapon. Perhaps 
the greatest tribute ever paid to Butler! 

Mrs. Catharine Cockburn, who had in 1702 published 
A Defence of Mr. Locke’s Essay of Human Understanding, 
recommends Butler’s Sermons to the perusal of her niece in 
a letter of June 22, 1738, with an appreciative character of 
their author: “He is a most judicious writer, has searched 
deeply into human nature, and is by some thought obscure; 
but he thinks with great clearness, and there needs only a 
deep attention to understand him perfectly.” ° On Septem- 
ber 8, she writes again: 


I have so great an opinion of the author of the Analogy, that 
I no sooner saw it advertised, than I made it my business to in- 
quire after it, and procured the reading it twice. I think the de- 
sign finely executed, especially in the first part, and all the objec- 
tions of the Deists very well obviated. But alas! they are a sort 
of people not to be convinced. . . . I have seen a late book of 
theirs that mentions the Analogy, but still goes on with the old 
objections.° 


The book Mrs. Cockburn had seen was probably that of 
Chubb. Ten years later in 1748, Mrs. Cockburn retails the 
information about Butler that, “it is said he is to be Bishop 
of London” ‘—gossip that was never fulfilled. 

In 1738 Vincent Perronet, Methodist vicar of Shoreham 
and intimate friend of Wesley’s, added to the list of works 


5 Works (ed. Thomas Birch, 1751), II, 295. 

© bids 11,206. 

* Ibid., Il, 346. Other references are, ibid., II, 301-3, 318-19, 326-27, 
330-33. A letter from the Duke of Newcastle to Butler, Sept. 28, 1748, 
offers Butler the see of London if it is refused by the Bishop of Salisbury. 
Cf. British Museum, Add. MSS. 32, 716, folios 283-84. Cf. also Butler’s 
reply in Add. MSS. 32, 716, folios 365-66. But the see never descended to 
Butler as the Bishop of Salisbury did accept it. 
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against Butler A Second Vindication of Mr. Locke Wherein 
his Sentiments relating to Personal Identity are cleared up 
from some Mistakes of the Rev. Dr. Butler in his Disserta- 
tion on that Subject. Perronet has some small enlightenment 
to offer on that already much discussed subject, but chiefly 
quibbles about the meanings of words in Locke and Butler. 
His case further illustrates the inherent antagonism between 
Butler and the Revivalists in religion. 
# Concerning Butler’s influence in a positive direction, it is 
not improbable that the author of the Night Thoughts 
(1742-46), those lugubrious poems on life, death, and im- 
mortality, may have found something of inspiration in 
Butler’s prose. Edward Young must, however, have been 
steeped in the theological literature of his day, and to trace 
any particular idea definitely to Butler is precarious criti- 
cism. Suffice to say, in general, that striking parallels of 
thought do exist.* About Henry Fielding, on the other hand, 
there can be little doubt. In Tom Jones (1749) Fielding 
refers to a form of the principle of conscience ‘familiar to 
the present age,’ and proceeds to paraphrase closely a 
section from Butler’s second sermon ‘Upon Human Na- 
RPE Ty i 

Henry Dodwell’s reference to the Analogy in his Chris- 
tianity not Founded on Argument (1743) as an outstanding 
example of theological logic-chopping has already received 
notice. Bishop George Benson, answering Dodwell in The 
Reasonableness of the Christian Religion as Delivered in the 
Scriptures (1743), supports several incidental arguments 
with references to Butler. He concludes an examination of 
Dodwell’s main contention with the remark that, “I should 
think it evident that Christianity is not in a worse condition 


8 Claim of this Butlerian influence is made by W. Thomas in Le Poéte 
Edward Young (Paris, 1901), pp. 340, 438-42, 459. The negative is held by 
Isabel Bliss in “Young’s Night Thoughts in relation to contemporary Chris- 
tian apologetics,” P.M.L.A., XLIX (March, 1934), 536. Miss Bliss, how- 
ever, seems to base her case that Butler’s influence was not widespread 
almost entirely on the fact that the Gentleman’s Magazine from 1736 to 
1742 makes so few references to him. 

® Compare Tom Jones, Bk. IV, ch. vi, #5 with Sermons, II, #8. 
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since Dr. Clarke published his Boyle Lectures, or Bishop 
Butler has favored the world with his Analogy.” A reply to 
Benson, by ‘‘a Moral Philosopher,” in Deism Fairly Stated 
and Fully Vindicated from the Gross Imputations and 
Groundless Calumnies of Modern Believers (1746) follows 
Dr. Butler’s reasoning by analogy to reject the dogma of 
Hypostatic Union.*® An answer to this attack on Benson, 
Defence of the Peculiar Institutions and Doctrines of Chris- 
tianity (1746) also makes reference to the Analogy.”* 

In 1745 A Summary Account of the Deist’s Religion, 
originally included in 1693 by Charles Gildon in the collec- 
tion chiefly of Blount’s essays, known as the Oracles of 
Reason, was republished along with the Essay on Natural 
Religion now erroneously attributed to John Dryden. The 
brief preface to this new edition of old Deistical tracts exults 
in the devastating effect on Christianity of the last- 
mentioned work and expresses surprise that it has not as yet 
been answered, adding that ‘‘perhaps such a task may re- 
quire even a Sherlock or a Butler’s skill.”’ A footnote refers 
the reader to the Analogy and also to “some excellent 
sermons.” 

On the side of the apologists in addition to Bishop Benen * 
much use was beginning to be made of Butler’s arguments. 
Edmund Law’s Considerations on the State of the World 
with regard to the Theory of Religion (1745) affords numer- 
ous commendatory citations both of the Sermons and of the 
Analogy. The latter, Law sought to render more serviceable 
by bolstering the concept of religious progressivism, for he 
concedes the analogical argument as, “our best, if not our 
only natural argument.” ** Law’s companion in the develop- 
ment of progressivism, William Worthington, certainly knew 
Butler by 1748 when he published the second edition of the 
Essay on the Scheme and Conduct, though perhaps not when 
it first appeared in 1743. Meanwhile, Worthington had been 
much influenced by Law and might have learned of Butler 
through him. When Worthington came to deliver his Boyle 

rE 188i +2 P. 64 and n. 2% Poa, 
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Lectures, 1767-68, on The Evidence of Christianity De- 
duced from Fact and the Testimony of Sense, he had ac- 
quired a thorough knowledge of Butler’s works. 

A curious and unexpected index of Butler’s popularity 
was afforded in 1750 when Richard Barton of Dublin pub- 
lished the second edition of The Analogy of Divine Wisdom 
in the Material, Sensitive, Moral, Civil, and Spiritual Sys- 
tem of Things. In an advertisement prefixed to the volume, 
Barton defends himself from the charge that the substance 
of the 1747 edition had been borrowed from Butler’s book 
“of high estimation published on the same subject some 
years past.” Barton points out that analogy is copious and 
that the slander against him would never have been made if 
people had only taken the trouble to read beyond the title- 
page of his work. Barton may easily be exonerated from 
the cry of plagiarism. He was familiar with Butler’s Anal- 
ogy, but scrupulously avoided using the same illustrations. 
His work indeed is far more technical in a scientific manner 
than Butler’s, though it displays a mind whose horizon is 
narrower. Barton was, moreover, a sincere admirer of But- 
ler’s, praising him for having “labored to good purpose to 
revive a sense of religion in those who will have patience to 
examine things fairly, and this book is meant to carry on his 
excellent design.”’ Barton might easily have avoided the 
chorus of plagiarism of which he was so sensitive, if he had 
only had the foresight to acknowledge in a preface to the 
first edition the extent of his borrowing and his purpose. As 
it is, Barton’s is the first extensive imitation of Butler’s 
Analogy and the outcry against it demonstrates the esteem 
that Butler was already accorded. 

Butler’s Durham Charge, made on his primary visitation 
to Durham in 1751, though eulogized in The Monthly Re- 
view for October, 1751, as breathing “such a spirit of good- 
ness, and [being] . . . written so much in the character of 
a Christian bishop that it well deserves the perusal of every 
serious and considerate reader,’ shortly involved the 
bishop’s good name with a most acrimonious and most per- 


——— se 
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sistent accusation. The following July, The Monthly Review 
found itself obliged to take up the cudgels in defence of 
Butler against A Serious Inquiry into the Use and Impor- 
tance of External Religion, ‘‘occasioned by some passages 
in the Right Reverend the Lord Bishop of Durham’s Charge 
to the Clergy of that diocese,” written by Archdeacon Fran- 
cis Blackburne. Observing that papists were quoting to their 
advantage from Butler’s remarks on the usefulness of cere- 
monialism in keeping the mass of people conscious of reli- 
gion, Blackburne thought it his duty to warn the bishop. 
The archdeacon himself wonders if such religious append- 
ages “do not rather obstruct than forward true Christian 
edification.” It was this aspect of the Durham Charge, to- 
gether with the marble cross that Butler had caused to be 
erected in his chapel at Bristol, that formed the sole basis 
for the preposterous claim soon to be made that he had gone 
the road to Rome. Archbishop Thomas Secker, Butler’s 
close personal friend, publicly defended him in 1763 against 
the calumny, but it was not so easily to be downed.’* The 
whole question, however, is too trivial and too futile to enter 
into here. 

In May, 1752, the Gentleman’s Magazine favored the 
polite reading public with the publication of the following 
set of elegant verses, ‘““Wrote at the end of Dr. Butler’s Anal- 
ogy of Religion just after reading it:” 


Would every skeptic of the age, 
Unprejudiced, peruse thy page; 
Could Deists too be hither led, 
And, as you write, with candor read; 
So just the reasoning and so strong, 
They must confess their own was wrong ; 
Or we might count them in the close, 
Rank atheists these and idiots those. 
13 Tts revival in the nineteenth century will be noted in the following 
chapter. Secker published three letters in St. James Chronicle, May 9, 23, 


August 4. A history of the controversy is given in Halifax’s edition of the 
Analogy (1788), pp. Ix-—lxiv. 
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Yet Butler may never have seen this gem as poetic as it is 
charitable; he also never heard himself slandered as having 
turned Catholic, for after painful illness he died at Bath, 
June 16, 1752. The obituary notice in the Genileman’s 
Magazine for June emphasized his building and charitable 
proclivities. 

Within his own life-span Butler had seen the Rolls Ser- 
mons and the Analogy go through four editions each in Eng- 
land, as well as a Dublin reprint of the Analogy. The for- 
mer had already influenced some of the leading moralists. 
The latter had been accepted, imitated, or augmented by the 
most modern group of apologists. It had been respected, on 
the one hand, by the evangelist Wesley and, on the other, by 
the skeptics Dodwell and Hume. In 1752 Butler’s authority 
in theology was unrivalled except by that of Tillotson, S. 
Clarke, Sherlock, and perhaps Edmund Law and Warbur- 
ton. But of all those eminent reputations, that of Butler 
alone was not on the wane. The lustre of the Analogy still 
far outshone its companion volume of the Rolls Chapel and 
even the personal reputation of its author who had received 
so many distinguished ecclesiastical preferments. A few 
days after Butler’s death, Bishop Warburton wrote that, “the 
Church could have spared some other prelates much better, 
and in its present condition, could but ill spare him. For his 
morals and serious sense of religion (to say nothing of his 
intellectual endowments) did honor to his station.” ** 
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Some anonymous Lines on Bishop Butler in the form of 
an epitaph in the London Magazine for May, 1754, attest 
that he was coming to be esteemed popularly the perfect 
Churchman: 


Beneath this marble BUTLER lies entombed, 
Who with a soul inflamed by love divine, 
His life in presence of his God consumed, 
Like the bright lamps, before the holy shrine. 


** Quoted by Benjamin Hurd in his “Life of Warburton,” prefixed to 
Warburton’s Works (1811), I, 69-70. 
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His aspect pleasing, mind with learning fraught, 
His eloquence was like a chain of gold, 

That the wild passions of mankind controlled. 
Merit, wherever to be found, he sought: 

Desire of transient riches, he had none; 

These he, with bounteous hand, did well dispense, 
Bent to fulfil the ends of Providence, 

His heart still fixed on an immortal crown. 
His heart a mirror was, of purest kind, 

Where the bright image of his Maker shined; 
Reflecting, faithful to the throne above, 

Th’ irradiant glories of the Mystic Dove. 


The poetry was becoming perhaps just the least bit better! 

In 1754 also were published Lord Bolingbroke’s posthu- 
mous Philosophical Works. The satiric reference to Butler’s 
Analogy and to Queen Caroline’s “understanding” of it has 
previously been noticed. To Bolingbroke the Analogy appar- 
ently afforded the most notable example of that species of 
philosophical error ‘“‘that supposes a power in the mind 
which the mind has not, and the reality of ideas of general 
natures, though these cannot exist abstractedly from par- 
ticulars. . . .” °° This citation indicates that Bolingbroke 
himself had given up one of the prime philosophical axioms 
of the Age of Reason. In another passage, Bolingbroke uses 
Butler as illustrating that type of thinker who, while coun- 
seling us, ‘sometimes very gravely to silence imagination 
that we may attend to experience and harken to the voice 
of reason,” yet himself proceeds to describe this life as a 
state of probation and trial for a future life, doctrines of 
which he admittedly can know nothing.*° 

Perhaps about this same time Butler’s influence began to 
penetrate deeply into the English scheme of things, that is, 
to be used in the courses of study at the universities. The 
Advice to a Young Student, of Daniel Waterland, Master of 
Magdalene College, Cambridge, first published in 1729, was 


15 Works (1754-98), III, 442. 78 Tbid., V, 489-01. 
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republished at Oxford in 1755, and now included among new 
books recommended both the Rolls Sermons and the Anal- 
ogy. Edmund Law, a great admirer of Butler, became Mas- 
ter of Peterhouse, Cambridge, in 1754; his position may 
have been influential in fostering the study of Butler at that 
university. Law’s respect for Butler was again later evi- 
denced in his Defence of Mr. Locke’s Opinion concerning 
Identity (1769), called forth by an anonymous Essay on 
Personal Identity (1769). But though Butler’s moral sys- 
tem was known at Cambridge, the opposing selfish or utili- 
tarian school, basing itself on Locke and Newton, dominated 
the university through a succession of its own thinkers in 
Thomas Sherlock, Edmund Law himself, John Gay (not to 
be confused with the poet), and William Paley, student and 
friend of Law. Paley became tutor of Christ’s College and 
lectured on Butler’s Analogy some time after 1771." 

In 1756 Edmund Burke, on the very threshold of his polit- 
ical career, published anonymously his Vindication of Natu- 
ral Society, an ironical continuation of Lord Bolingbroke’s 
attack on Revealed Religion. It is important to observe that 
in arguing negatively Burke adopts the method of the Anal- 
ogy. Burke’s purpose is to show that the identical objections 
to Revelation made by Bolingbroke can be turned against 
civil society itself, just as Butler had shown how those 
Deistic objections are also valid against Natural Religion. 
To both Butler and Burke this retort is a reductio ad ab- 
surdum. Burke, in consideration of later expressions of his 
philosophy, may have had the ancillary but more profound 
intention of indicating that there are questions which remain 
beyond the understanding of the individual and which must 
be accepted as the common heritage of the race. What seems 
to be prejudice, according to this view, is thus only a subtle 
kind of reason deriving from the accumulated wisdom of 
the ages—a striking anticipation of the Hegelian world- 
reason. Perhaps it is too fanciful to read into Burke’s first 


*7 J. Bass Mullinger, A History of the University of Cambridge (1888), 
pp. 183-84, and Robert Lyman, “Memoirs of the Author,” prefixed to 
Paley’s Works (1825), I, 14. 
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publication his matured philosophy of Toryism, but at least 
he adopts from Butler a tentative framework which may 
have expedited its later fabrication. 

Certainly Burke’s knowledge of Butler was deep and his 
admiration sincere. When James Barry, the historical 
painter whom Burke patronized and had educated in Italy, 
showed signs of wavering in religious fidelity, Burke “‘put 
into his hands and strongly recommended him to read” ** 
Butler’s Analogy. Barry was so impressed by the character 
of Butler that he placed him in the group of divines in his 
picture of “Elysium.” ‘Twenty years later, Burke again 
voiced his opinion of Butler. In 1785, when on his way to be 
installed in the rectorship of Glasgow University, Burke 
stopped off at Minto to visit Thomas Somerville and “spoke 
with high admiration of Butler’s Analogy, as containing the 
most satisfactory answer to the objections of philosophical 
skeptics.” ** It was this approval of Butler’s method that 
had been implicit in his own early Vindication of Natural 
Society. 

The controversialist divine, Arthur Ashley Sykes, ran 
afoul of Butler’s theological conception that sorrow and 
repentance are not sufficient atonement for sin in his Scrip- 
ture Doctrine of the Redemption of Man by Jesus Christ 
(1756). The same year, the Analogy was first translated 
into German. Butler had already received short mention by 
G. W. Alberti in the Briefe betreffend den allerneusten Zu- 
stand der Religion und der Wissenschaften in Gross-Britan- 
mien (1752-54), although he passed unnoticed in J. A. 
Trinius’ Freydenker-Lexicon (1759) and in M. U. G. Thor- 
schmid’s Versuch einer vollstandigen Engellandischen Frey- 
denker-Bibliothek (1765-66). What influence the Analogy 
may have exerted over German thought remains largely 


+8 James Barry, “Life,” prefixed to the Works (1809), I, 6. This account 
is substantially repeated by Hazlitt in his essay on “James Barry.” Cf. 
Collected Works (ed. A. R. Waller and A. Glover, 1902-6), TX, ars. 

*® Thomas Somerville, My Own Life and Times, 1741-1814 (Edinburgh, 
1861), p. 222. 

2° Cf. pp. 14, 351-52, 394-95. *1 (Hanover), II, 566-67. 
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a mystery, for it is apparently passed over even by Kant 
who is most scholarly in owning personal indebtedness. 
Other German editions appeared in 1779 and 1787. What- 
ever the course of the Analogy in Germany, it was not trans- 
lated into French until 1821, and then only under direct 
English influence. The Sermons were never put into either 
language. But the omission of the Analogy from the bibliog- 
raphies of Trinius and Thorschmid is perhaps more ex- 
plicable than its similar omission from John Leland’s View 
of the Chief Deistical Writers (1754-56). All of these works 
claim to list the church replies to the Deists and skeptics, a 
fact which suggests the rather unsatisfactory explanation as 
to their non-inclusion of Butler in that his work is directed 
against no one unorthodox work in particular. 

In 1755, the posthumous System of Moral Philosophy of 
Francis Hutcheson mentions a mistake in the argument on 
justice of that “excellent book, Bishop Butler’s Analogy.” ** 
As early as 1728 Hutcheson had recognized the import of 
Butler’s sermons ‘Upon Human Nature” on the general 
theory of intuitional ethics. “I hope it is a good omen of 
something still better on this subject to be expected in the 
learned world that Mr. Butler in his Sermons at the Rolls 
Chapel has done so much justice to the wise and good order 
of our nature... .” °° Hutcheson himself became so much 
the proselyte of Butler in morality as finally to incur the 
remonstration of Hume.** But Scottish recognition was not 
confined to Hutcheson, Home, and Hume. John Ramsay of 
Ochtertyre records, “that between 1723 and 1740, nothing 
was in more request with the Edinburgh Jzterati, clerical and 
laical, than metaphysical disquisitions.” And the writings 
of Locke, Clarke, Butler; and Berkeley were the most 
popular.*® 

24 1) /256.0. 

23 Essay on the Nature and Conduct of the Passions and. Affections 
(1728), Preface, p. xix. 

24 Cf. above. 


25 John Ramsay of Ochtertyre, Scotland and Scotsmen in the Eighteenth 
Century (ed. Alexander Allardyce, Edinburgh, 1888), I, 195-96. 
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Richard Price, author of A Review of the Principal Ques- 
tions and Difficulties in Morals (1758) and later sympa- 
thizer with the American and French Revolutions, acknowl- 
edges his discipleship to Butler.** The ethical system that 
Price presents owes much to the sermons “Upon Human 
Nature,” though at the same time it adheres to an immutable 
standard of right and wrong in the manner of Cudworth. 
Price uses the moral code thus educed to explain the impor- 
tant doctrines of Natural Religion, the moral attributes of 
God, His moral government, and a future state of rewards 
and punishments. In this application he is guided concretely 
by the reasoning of the Analogy. Price does not flinch even 
when probability becomes possibility: 


Any given chance for a given good is worth somewhat. The 
same chance for a good twice as great, is worth twice as much; 
and when the good becomes infinite, the value of the chance be- 
comes also infinite. The like is to be said of the avoiding of an 
evil. So that in short any apprehension that religion may be true, 
lays us under the same obligation as to practice, as if we were 
ever so well convinced of its truth; or the dare possibility of such 
consequences to follow virtue and vice as religions in general 
and the Christian religion in particular teach us to expect, demon- 
strates a vicious man’s choice to be foolish beyond all computation 
and conception.*‘ 


The mathematical argument to self-interest had not yet lost 
its hold. . 

Thoughts on Miracles in General and as they relate to the 
Establishment of Christianity in Particular: Interspersed 
with Remarks on Bishop Butler’s Analogy of Religion with 
the Course of Nature (1767) manifestly originates from the 
study of Hume. The writer, “A Real Deist,”’ is careful to 
deny the influence of Rousseau’s Letters from the Mountain 
(1764) which had recently been Englished. In the Thoughts, 
Butler is frequently cited as illustrative of the orthodox 
viewpoint; in particular, the ‘“‘good bishop’s” loose use of 
analogy comes in for drastic criticism, as also his applica- 

7° Preface. oe Prans. 
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tion of the argument to ignorance. “Let us now attend 
Bishop Butler who, in general, has been allowed to be a 
rational divine, and we shall soon perceive that he has very 
little right to that title,” for, says the anonymous writer, 
none of the incomprehensible doctrines of Christianity can 
be rendered probable by analogy.”* 

In Scotland, after the middle of the century, Butler’s prin- 
ciples were indoctrinated by Thomas Reid, professor at 
Aberdeen from 1751 to 1764 and at Glasgow from 1764 to 
1796. In theology and ethics, Reid was a follower of Butler, 
particularly recommending the sermons ‘‘Upon Human Na- 
ture” and the dissertation “On Virtue” as affording “the 
most satisfactory account that has yet appeared of the 
fundamental principles of morals.” *” Reid’s popular In- 
quiry into the Human Mind, on the Principles of Common 
_ Sense (1764) was an answer to the skepticism of his friend 
Hume and inculcates the ethical principles he had imbibed 
from Butler. A similar ethical stand was to be taken by 
Dugald Stewart,’’ a later representative of the Scottish 
school. 

Reid’s admiration for Butler was presently inherited by 
James Beattie, also professor at Aberdeen. The Essay on 
the Nature and Immutability of Truth (1770) of this other 
“common-sense philosopher” refers to Butler’s Analogy for 
an answer to Hume’s “flimsy essay” On a Particular Provi- 
dence and a Future State. “It need not,” states Beattie, “be 
a matter of any surprise that we name on this occasion a 
book which was published before Mr. Hume’s essay was 
written” °*—though why not in view of the fact that Hume 
presumably had Butler chiefly in mind in writing that essay, 
he does not choose to say. Hume himself was content to dis- 
miss the good professor as, “that bigotted, silly fellow, 

28 Pp. 70-71, 80. 

2° Dugald Stewart, “Account of the Life and Writings of Thomas Reid,” 
Bayt i Reid’s Works (ed. Sir William Hamilton, 6th ed., Edinburgh, 


5° Cf. Works (ed. Sir William Hamilton, 1854-60), VI, 320. 
$4 (3d ed., 1772), Dp. 119: 
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Beattie.” °** In the Elements of Moral Science (1790), 
Beattie again compliments Butler by linking him with New- 
ton and Clarke as the supreme representatives of the faculty 
of reason in its cultivated state.** His remarks on the su- 
premacy of conscience admit no obligation to Butler, though 
a Glasgow edition of the Sermons had appeared in 1769. At 
Aberdeen, perhaps through Beattie’s influence, the Analogy 
was reprinted in 1775, the first Scottish edition having been 
that of Glasgow, 1754; it was reproduced again at Edin- 
burgh in 1804 in the first collected edition of Butler’s works. 

Another Scotchman, James Boswell, in his Journal of a 
Tour to the Hebrides with Samuel Johnson, LL.D. (1786), 
relates the meeting between the great lexicographer and the 
blind Dr. Thomas Blacklock, friend of Hume’s. Blacklock 
spoke uneasily of skepticism in morals and religion. 


Dr. Johnson, who had thought it all over and whose vigorous 
understanding was fortified by much experience, thus encouraged 
the blind bard to apply to higher speculations what we all will- 
ingly submit to in common life; in short, he gave him more 
familiarly the able and fair reasoning of Butler’s Analogy: ‘““Why, 
sir, the greatest concern we have in this world, the choice of our 
profession, must be determined without demonstrative reasoning. 
Human life is not yet so well known as that we can have it. And 
take the case of a man who is ill. I call two physicians; they 
differ in opinion. I am not to lie down and die between them. I 
must do something.” ** 


The argument from probability was eminently fitted to 
please one who so vehemently detested all @ priori thinking. 

Though Butler’s reputation was undoubtedly prospering 
in Scotland, there was at least one outspoken critic in the 
person of Robert Riccaltoun, Presbyterian minister. Accord- 
ing to his friend, Thomas Somerville, Riccaltoun 


reprobated the works of Samuel Clarke, Bishop Butler, and all 
the authors who advocated the cause of Natural Religion. He 
asserted that the Essays of David Hume, which at that time gave 


82 Letters, II, 301. 88 (Edinburgh), II, 59. 
54 Boswell’s Life of Johnson (ed. G. B. Hill, Oxford, 1887), V, 47. 
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alarm to the learned friends of religion, had done more service 
to the cause of Christianity than all the labors of its rational de- 
fenders, and that, if Hume would but declare himself a Christian, 
he would undertake to vindicate his opinions and defend his 
orthodoxy against all his antagonists at the bar of the General 
Assembly.*° 


Small wonder that the pious Somerville characterized as 
“wild and mystical” the theological opinions of one who had 
in earlier years been something of a poet as well as the 
encourager of James Thomson. 

Remarks on Butler’s Analogy,’ by a William Belchier, 
Esq. of Kent, are discursive and indicative of nothing so 
much as the mental feebleness of their author. They seem to 
feel rather than to understand Butler’s greatness, but ex- 
press the growing interest in him over the country at large. 
Nor was Butler neglected in other respects. Joseph Warton, 
in the second volume of his Essay on the Genius and Writ- 
ings of Pope (1782), refers to “the great Bishop Butler.” ** 
James Milner is even more extravagant than Warton in 
praise of Butler. In Gibbon’s Account of Christianity Con- 
sidered: Together with Some Strictures on Hume’s Dia- 
logues Concerning Natural Religion (1781), Milner makes 
full requital for what he has borrowed from Butler. He then 
proceeds: 


He who would learn to cultivate his judgment, and at the same 
time to chastise his imagination in subjects of this nature, will do 
well to study this writer. He will at the same time furnish himself 
with an answer to all the Deistical or skeptical speculations that 
ever were or perhaps ever shall be published.** 


The Rolls Sermons were slowly coming into their own 
niche in the hall of fame. Their partial inclusion in sermon 


*° Thomas Somerville, op. cit., p. 128. 

°° The title-page reads curiously: “Sixth Edition, 1764—12°, Glasgow, 
Printed and sold by T. Smith, Canterbury, 1738.” The Remarks were re- 
printed in Belchier’s Essays on Various Subjects Critical and Moral (1787). 
The Monthly Review for October, 1787, confesses that, “after laboring 
through his tedious pages of unconnected matter . . . we are at a loss to 
discover his meaning.” 

57 Op. cit., (4th ed., corrected, 1782), II, 1oon. 

8° Joseph Milner, Works (1810), VIII, 157 n. 
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collections toward the end of the century illustrates a type 
of family popularity. The English Preacher (1773-74) and 
Family Lectures or Domestic Divinity (1791), together with 
the position of honor at the beginning of Literary and Criti- 
cal Remarks on sundry eminent Divines and Philosophers 
of the Last and Present Age (1796), point in that direction. 
In this last work the opinion is ventured that “the profound 
mind of Butler was a mine of great treasure, inferior per- 
haps only to Bacon’s.” *® Butler’s ethical system was also 
otherwise disseminated. In 1768 had died the benevolent 
Archbishop Secker, benefactor in adversity of the Deist 
Peter Annet. According to Bishop Hurd, Secker’s “chief 
merit (and surely it was a very great one) lay in explaining 
clearly and popularly in his sermons, the principles deliv- 
ered by his friend, Bishop Butler, in his famous book of the 
Analogy, and in showing the important use of them in reli- 
gion.” *° Secker had also continued to advocate Butler’s 
scheme for establishing episcopacy in America. 

Butler’s popularity among non-clerics must have been 
stimulated by a series of articles in The Looker-on: A Peri- 
odical Paper, edited by William Roberts, writing as the “Rev. 
Simon Olive-Branch, A. M.” Just down from Corpus 
Christi College, Oxford, Roberts studied for the bar at Lin- 
coln’s Inn and conducted his paper in free hours. With 
No. 27, November 10, 1792, begins a series of religious 
essays on analogy. 


In the progress of my lucubrations on this subject [Roberts 
declares] I shall keep in view the conduct of a book which has 
ever been my delight since reading and reflecting have been my 
occupation—I mean the mighty performance of Bishop Butler, to 
whose work if I could turn the attention of any serious mind, my 
labors would be indeed recompensed. 


Through nine issues, to No. 90 of January 19, 1794, the plan 

of the Analogy is closely followed, sometimes even the 

phraseology, but more often that is greatly simplified and 
30 P 


, 10. 
40 “T ife of Warburton,” prefixed to Warburton’s Works (1811), I, 69. 
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exemplified by anecdotes in a deliberate attempt to render 
the work amenable to popular consumption. It is not un- 
likely that Roberts had come under the influence of the 
Analogy at Oxford, for his university training is evident 
throughout. In the first essay, he reduces the scheme of the 
work to a syllogism: “‘God is the Author of the natural and 
the moral government of the world; but the natural and 
moral government of the world and the system of revealed 
religion are evidently derived from one and the same author. 
Therefore God is the Author of the system of revealed 
religion.” The Looker-On went through numerous edi- 
tions by itself, finally to be reissued in Chalmers’ British 
Essayitsts. 

An effort similar to Roberts’ was made by William Bel- 
sham in an ‘“‘Analysis of Bishop Butler’s Analogy,” first pub- 


lished in the second edition of his Essays Philosophical and 


Moral, Historical and Literary (1799). Belsham is, in gen- 
eral, highly commendatory of “‘the celebrated Bishop Butler,” 
and of his Analogy, “the production of a very powerful and 
comprehensive mind.” “* Yet he does not hesitate to remark 
on the underlying weakness of Butler’s first chapter, “Of a 
Future Life,” in using the argument from analogy without 
first demonstrating “that we have no positive or specific 
ground to apprehend that the dissolution of the body implies 
the cessation of perception.” Without this proof, “it is evi- 
dent, therefore, that this pretended argument from analogy 
resolves itself into a mere metaphysical disquisition.” ** 
Throughout the essay, however, the reference is normally to 
this “philosophical prelate,” this “philosophical theologian,” 
or this “learned prelate.” 

By the end of the eighteenth century, Butler had achieved 
a position of great eminence. In the Anecdotes of Distin- 
guished Persons (1798) of William Seward, he was ac- 
corded several pages. In theology and in ethics he was now 
rated on a par with Locke and Clarke, and there are signs 
that he was soon to eclipse them both. Admitted, if not as 
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yet officially adopted as a requirement, into both English 
universities as well as into the Scottish, his works would 
naturally accelerate in importance as the students of one 
generation became the teachers, the preachers, and the 
writers of the next. The best eighteenth century edition of 
the Analogy, that of Bishop Halifax in 1788, is introduced 
with a letter stating the general design of ‘exciting the 
younger class of students in our universities to read, and so 
to understand, the two volumes prepared and published by 
the author himself.” ** It was, furthermore, becoming evident 
about this time that although Butler might not be unknown 
in foreign countries, his influence was almost exclusively to 
be restricted to the English-speaking peoples. 

The details of the growth of Butler’s reputation have been 
presented up to this point because they are so little known. 
But henceforward it will suffice to indicate the broad devel- 
opments illustrated with some of the more interesting side- 
lights. Decisive changes in the intellectual milieu will ulti- 
mately be reflected by changes in Butler’s reputation, so that 
in a certain limited sense, the climates of opinion will serve 
as a guide to the following brief survey of more than a com- 
plete century. The scores of editions of his works in Great 
Britain and the United States need be no more than men- 
tioned here in passing; *“ and it would take no inconsider- 
able chapter merely to compile all the eulogistic, often ful- 
some, tributes to his genius made throughout the period by 
distinguished people. For the general tendencies of the 
eighteenth century were to become accentuated in the nine- 
teenth, until before the mid-century Butler had attained the | 
apparent security of an acknowledged classic. 
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*4 The British Museum catalogue, alone, reveals that in the nineteenth 
century the following editions were published: 

(1) The Analogy alone—z8, including 20 at London, 2 at Oxford, 1 at 

Edinburgh, 1 at Glasgow, 3 at Dublin, and 1 at New York. 

(2) The Sermons alone—6, including 5 at London, and 1 at Philadelphia. 

(3) The Works—s, including 4 at Oxford, and 1 at Edinburgh. 

It must be remembered that the British Museum is definitely lacking in 
American editions. 
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Tue AGE oF ROMANTICISM AND REACTION 


The reactionary tendency, heralded by Burke toward the 


close of the eighteenth century, dominated England intel- 
lectually for more than twenty-five years and laid the foun- 
dation for the political structure at least until the passage of 
the first reform bill in 1832. Much of what is commonly 
called Romanticism in literature is but the expression of in- 
dividual sentiment, 


. . the heart 
Stood up and answered, “I have felt,” ** 


as opposed to the universal reason venerated by the ante- 
cedent Age of Classicism. Integrated in Coleridge, the heir 
of Burke, were the English religious reaction and anti-revo- 
lution hysteria, with the recent German idealistic philoso- 
phy. This systematic transmutation made Coleridge the 
preacher of sentiment fulminating from the pulpit that “Ra- 
tionalism is not Reason’! ** It was specifically Paley and 
Malthus that Coleridge had in mind, for that pair repre- 
sented to him rationalism dogmatizing. Coleridge himself 
attempted to supply in his Aids to Reflection (1825) the 
rationale of the reaction by introducing into England the 
Kantian and essentially romantic distinction between the 
reason and the understanding, the latter approximating man’s 
calculable apprehension of the phenomenal world, the for- 
mer, ultimate reality cognizable only in moments of direct 
intuitive perception. 

Such an attitude could hardly be receptive even to the 
attenuated rationalism of the Analogy, and it is not surpris- 
ing to find Coleridge and his disciples in the school of 
Philosophic Toryism preferring the Sermons.*" Hazlitt re- 
counts an interview with Coleridge in 1798. Coleridge, he 


*° Alfred Tennyson, In Memoriam, CXXIV. 

*° Literary Remains (1836), I, 347-48. 

*” Part of the material in the next two paragraphs has already appeared 
in my note, “Coleridge and Bishop Butler,’ Philosophical Review, XLV 
(March, 1936), 206-208. 
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says, “considered Bishop Butler as a true philosopher, a pro- , 


found and conscientious thinker, a genuine reader of nature 
and of his own mind. He did not speak of his Analogy, but 
of his Sermons at the Rolls Chapel, of which I had never 
heard. Coleridge, somehow, always contrived to prefer the 
unknown to the known.” Hazlitt proceeds to voice his own 
opinion that “the Analogy is a tissue of sophistry, of wire- 
drawn theological special-pleading.” By the time of writing 
in 1823, Hazlitt had become acquainted with ‘“‘the Sermons 
(with the Preface to them),’’ which he now finds to be “in a 
fine vein of deep, matured reflection, a candid appeal to our 
observation of human nature, without pendantry and with- 
out bias.” “* As early as 1805 Hazlitt had published An 
Essay on the Principles of Human Actions, an argument 
favoring the natural disinterestedness of the human mind 
and displaying an appreciative understanding of Butler’s 
Sermons. “After Berkeley’s Essay on Vision,’ writes Haz- 
litt, “I do not know of any work better worth the attention 
of those who would learn to think than these same meta- 
physical discourses preached at the Rolls Chapel.” ** This 
high opinion of Butler he repeated on yet another occasion 
in answer to Lamb’s question “‘whether there were any meta- 
physicians to whom one might be tempted to apply the wizard 
spell?” Hazlitt replied “there were only six in modern times 
deserving the name—Hobbes, Berkeley, Butler, Hartley, 
Hume, Leibniz, and perhaps Jonathan Edwards, a Massa- 
chusetts man.” °° 

Hazlitt testifies elsewhere of Coleridge’s respect for 
Butler’s ethics: 


He extolled Bishop Butler’s Sermons at the Rolls Chapel as full 
of thought and sound views of philosophy; and conceived that 
he had proved the love of piety and virtue to be as natural to the 
mind of man as the delight it receives from the color of a rose or 
the smell of a lily.** 

48 “My First Acquaintance with Poets,” Collected Works, XII, 266. 

td btd.si Vid, A340. 


59 “Of Persons One Would Wish to have Seen,” ibid., XII, 35. 
51 «\femorabilia of Mr. Coleridge,” zbid., XII, 346. - 
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A practical demonstration of Coleridge’s understanding of 
Butler was afforded in a curious incident: 


A fisherman [as the story is told by Hazlitt] gave Coleridge an 
account of a boy that had been drowned the day before, and that 
they had tried to save him at the risk of their own lives. He said 
“he did not know how it was that they ventured, but, sir, we have 
a nature toward one another.” This expression, Coleridge re- 
marked to me, was a fine illustration of that theory of disinterest- 
edness which I (in common with Butler) had adopted.°” 


There were others also who shared something of the an- 


tagonistic view of Hazlitt and Coleridge regarding the: 


Analogy. The curious cases of William Pitt, the Younger, 
and James Mill may be instanced. Both of these eminent 
figures were driven by the Analogy in the direction of 
atheism. William Wilberforce relates how, when in 1785 he 
was going through a period of deep spiritual conversion, Pitt 
recommended to him Butler’s Analogy as an antidote. Sev- 
eral days afterwards Pitt again visited him, declares Wilber- 
force, and “‘tried to reason me out of my convictions. . 
The fact is that he was so absorbed in politics, that he had 
never given himself the time for due reflection on religion. 
But amongst other things he declared to me that Bishop 
Butler’s work raised in his mind more doubts than it had 
answered.” °° 

In the case of James Mill, the evidence is even more con- 
clusive, and the passage is well worth quotation in full as it 
is given by John Stuart Mill in his Autobiography: 


°? “My First Acquaintance with Poets,” Hazlitt’s Collected Works, XII, 
274. Other significant notices of Butler in Hazlitt occur in: IV, 216; VI, 
224; X, 249, 323; XI, 141-43; XII, 96, 275. In Coleridge’s Table-Talk and 
Omnia (ed. of 1917), p. 85, a curious anecdote is told: “I think it was 
Bishop Butler who said that he was all his life struggling against the devilish 
suggestions of his senses, which would have maddened him, if he had relaxed 
the stern watchfulness of his reason for a single moment.” What Coleridge 
could have been thinking of is a mystery. 

°° Life of William Wilberforce (1838), I, 89-90, 94, 95. Samuel Rogers 
gives a twisted account of this story in which Wilberforce requested Pitt to 
read the Analogy. Pitt did so and replied, “You may prove anything by 
analogy.” Cf. Table-Talk of Samuel Rogers (ed. G. H. Powell, 1903), 


pp. 77-78. 
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I was brought up from the first without any religious belief in 
the ordinary acceptation of the term. My father, educated in the 
creed of Scotch Presbyterianism, had by his own studies and re- 
flections been early led to reject not only the belief in Revelation 
but the foundation of what is commonly called Natural Religion. 
I have heard him say that the turning point of his mind on the 
subject was reading Butler’s Analogy. That work, of which he 
always continued to speak with respect, kept him as he said for 
some considerable time a believer in the divine authority of 
Christianity by proving to him that whatever are the difficulties 
in believing that the Old and New Testaments proceed from or 
record the acts of a perfectly wise and good Being, the same and 
still greater difficulties stand in the way of the belief that a Being 
of such a character can have been the Maker of the universe. He 
considered Butler’s argument as conclusive against the only oppo- 
nents for whom it was intended. Those who admit an omnipotent 
as well as perfectly just and benevolent Maker and Ruler of such 
a place as this, can say little against Christianity but what can 
with at least equal force be retorted against themselves. Finding 
therefore no halting place in Deism, he remained in a state of 
perplexity until, doubtless after many struggles, he yielded to the 
conviction that concerning the origin of things nothing whatever 
can be known.°* 


The consistent non-Deistical rationalist finds the negatively 
formed argument of the Analogy only too persuasive that 
the objections against Revelation and Natural Religion 
render both unacceptable. James Mill “found it impossible 
to believe that a world so full of evil was the work of an 
Author combining infinite power with infinite goodness and 
righteousness.” °” In a day when Deism has passed, the 
Analogy has lost its apologetic value and may become even 
positively dangerous to the cause it is dedicated to defend. 

At Cambridge University, Paley’s utilitarian ethics had 
reigned officially since 1786, only a year after the publica- 
tion of his Principles of Moral and Political Philosophy. 
But about 1830 Paley’s influence inadvertently resulted in 

54 Autobiography of John Stuart Mill, “Published for the first time 
without alterations or omissions from the original manuscript in the posses- 
sion of Columbia University, with a preface by John Jacob Coss” (New 


York, 1924), pp. 27-28. 
eT bid. Ds 28; 
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the establishment of what amounted to a Benthamite School 
at Trinity College. This disconcerting contamination brought 
immediate demand for a conservative fumigation. Adam 
Sedgwick, Woodwardian Professor of Geology, published A 
Discourse on the Studies of the University (1833), urging 
that in the place of the debasing influence of Paley, there be 
prescribed Butler’s Sermons, already used supplementarily 
as the best available English work on morals. But Sedg- 
wick’s expostulation engendered no reply, and it remained 
for William Whewell, Master of Trinity, to push through 
the reform in 1838. Cambridge in this period was endeavor- 
ing to purge itself of the abuses that had been castigated in 
R. M. Beverley’s Letter to His Royal Highness the Duke of 
Gloucester, Chancellor, on the Present Corrupt State of the 
University of Cambridge (1833). 

One of the symptoms of changing times at Cambridge had 
been the establishment in 1820 of the Apostles’ Club by a 
group of serious-minded students; among later members 
were Arthur Hallam, Frederick Maurice, Monckton Milnes, 
John Sterling, Alfred Tennyson, Connop Thirlwall, Richard 
Trench. At first sympathetic to a degree with the Oxford 
Movement, the Club later became an implacable enemy. It 
was really the cradle of the Broad Church Movement, and 
it represents that growing aversion to theological utilitarian- 
ism voiced for a wider religious public by Thomas Carlyle. 
Sartor Resartus (1834) was Carlyle’s impassioned plea to 
his contemporaries to abandon the “‘Pig Philosophy” for the 
“Everlasting Yea.” At Cambridge in 1845 Whewell pub- 
lished his own Elements of Morality, including Polity, dedi- 
cated to William Wordsworth, as a form of Butler adapted 
to the needs of students by a strong Kantian inoculation. In 
1848 and 1849, however, he also edited with prefaces and 
syllabi Butler’s Sermons, in which students were instructed 
that “Paley is the successor of the Epicurean, as Butler is 


°° Originally preached as a sermon on Commemoration Day at Trinity 
College in December, 1832. 
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the adherent of the Stoical School.” °* So, through the in- 
fluence of the Tory anti-Benthamites, Butler became the 
chief preceptor of ethical theory at Cambridge. 

In the realm of constructive theology, a combination of 
Butler’s Analogy with Paley’s Natural Theology gave the 
philosophical impetus to the publication from 1833 to 1836 
of the famous Bridgewater Treatises “‘on the power, wisdom, 
and goodness of God as manifested in the Creation,” a series 
of eight works which attempted to do for their age what the 
first Boyle Lectures had attempted a century earlier. Through 
the coordinated efforts of Chalmers, Kidd, Whewell, Bell, 
Roget, Buckland, Kirby, and Prout, theology finally 
was reconciled for the nonce to the New Science, “‘new” 
now for more than a century and a half.’* Chalmers 
owns in the preface to his volume that he has ‘derived 
greater aid from the views and reasonings of Bishop Butler 
than . . . [from any other] in the whole range of existent 
authorship.” The Bridgewater Treatises represent the ulti- 
mate exploitation of the argument from design. They are 
also important in the history of Butler’s reputation. Yet the 
culmination of Butler’s fame was to be reached when, about 
1833, his name was included in the list of standard authors 


for the final examinations at Oxford. This act, joining Ox- | 


ford with Cambridge and marking the final ascendency of 
Butler over Paley, was the accolade dubbing him a classic. 
It was brought to the attention of the country at large by 


°* Butler’s Three Sermons on Human Nature (Cambridge, 1848), Editor’s 
Preface, p. xxxvi. 

°8 1. Thomas Chalmers, On the Adaptation of External Nature .to the 
Moral and Intellectual Constitution of Man (2 vols., 1833). 

II. John Kidd, On the Adaptation of External Nature to the Physical 
Condition of Man (1833). 

III. William Whewell, On Astronomy and General Physics (1833). 

IV. Charles Bell, The Hand: Its Mechanism and Vital Endowments as 
_ Evincing Design (1834). 

V. Peter M. Roget, On Animal and Vegetable Physiology (2 vols., 1834). 

VI. William Buckland, On Geology and Mineralogy (2 vols., 1836). 

VII. William Kirby, On the History, Habits, and Instincts of Animals 
(2 vols., 1835). 

VIII. William Prout, On Chemistry, Meterology, and the Function of 
Digestion (1834). 
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the epitaph on Butler, written by the Poet Laureate, Robert 4 
Southey, and set up at Bristol Cathedral in 1834: | 


Others had established the Historical and Prophetical grounds — : 


of the Christian Religion, 

And that sure Testimony of its Truth, 
Which is found in its perfect adaptation to the heart of man. 
It was reserved for him to develop 
Its analogy to the constitution and course of nature; 
And laying his strong foundations 
In the depth of that great argument, 

There to construct another and irrefragable Proof; 
Thus rendering Philosophy subservient to Faith; 
And finding in outward and visible things 
The type and evidence of those within the veil. 


CuaptTer VIII 


BUTLER’S REPUTATION—THE SECOND 
CENTURY 


THE second century in the history of Butler’s reputation 
opened with the accession to the throne of Queen Victoria 
in 1837. The early years of Victoria’s long reign, reflecting 
the conservatism of the previous quarter-century, found 
Butler’s prestige unabated. Indeed 1837-1860 marked the 
period of his greatest adulation, the sentiment sometimes 
being carried so far as to sound maudlin to modern ears. In 
the first year of this epoch an American professor, J. Alden, 
commences an account of “Bishop Butler” with the astonish- 
ing disavowal: ‘‘We do not propose to review the writings 
of Bishop Butler. We should almost as soon think of re- 
viewing the writings of the apostle Paul.” * The Anglican 
Bishop Phillpotts thought Butler ‘“‘the greatest of uninspired 
men.” * Yet even then opinion was not quite unanimous in 
praise of Butler. Rumblings of discord might be heard 
gathering in force, until they gained the ascendency soon 
after 1860. And the final cause of this fresh evaluation was 
the pressing necessity for a new theological structure as 
reply to the devastating implications of recent science. 
These two periods, the honorific and the critical, will be 
examined as approximating that chronological order. 


THe Oxrorp MovEMENT 


English Romantic conservatism and political reaction, al- 
ready brought to a focus in Coleridge, were mirrored reli- 


1 American Biblical Repository, X (Oct., 1837), p. 317. 
? Quoted in “Butler’s Analogy: Its Strength and Werkhess,” Westminster 
Review, new series, XLVI (1874), p. 2. 
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giously in the Oxford Movement.” In immediate and ran- 
corous opposition to the mild progressivism of the Noetic 
School at Oriel College, the Oxford Movement was yet more 
significantly anti-liberal. Its repudiation of reason is stated 
most characteristically by John Henry Newman: “Let us 
believe what we do not see and know. Let us forestall knowl- 
edge by faith. Let us maintain before we have proved. This 
seeming paradox is the secret of happiness.” “ Looking back- 
ward past the eighteenth century Age of Reason to a medi- 
eval Age of Faith, the Tractarians envisaged an era of cen- 
tralization and conformity in worship. But in deriving a 


philosophy of religious authoritarianism, Newman and his 


colleagues found noteworthy assistance in “the first of Angli- 
can authorities” ° who, paradoxically enough, happened to be 
an important intellectual representative of the despised 
eighteenth century. 

In January, 1842, appeared a four-page pamphlet by ‘‘P,” 
attributed to a certain T. Forster. Its title, Bishop Butler 
an avowed Puseyite and suspected Catholic, indicates that 
it was a revival of the old eighteenth century slanders, and 
also that it was called forth by the recent movement toward 
Catholicism; Newman’s Tract No. go had swept the country 
only a few months previous in 1841, arousing a “universal 
storm of indignation.” ° ‘P” is a Romanist exulting that 
“Bishop Butler, the great pillar of the Protestant Church, 
turns out to have been a Catholic!” No new evidence is 
tendered, and the work is valueless except as an indication of 
the contemporary drift. What is important, however, is the 
acknowledgment paid to Butler by the leaders of the Ox- 
ford Movement, Newman, Keble, Froude, and Pusey. 

Newman’s references to Butler in the Tracts for the 
Times disclose the trend of his thinking. He instances the 
doctrines of human ignorance of 


* Cf. John Henry Newman, Apologia pro vita sua (ed. Wilfrid Ward, 
reprinted 1931), p. 195 for a recognition of Coleridge’s preparative work 
“in the cause of Catholic truth.” 

“Tracts for the Times, No. 88, p. 85. 

5 Apologia, p. 462. ® Ibid., p. 186. 
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that great divine [who] knew better than to infer from what he 
saw what was to be expected in a Revelation, were it to be 
granted. He asserts plainly the contrary; his whole argument is 
merely negative, defending Christianity as far as nature enables 
him to do so—not limiting the course of the Revelation to the 
analogy of nature.’ 


Butler’s sympathetic treatment of external religion also 
appealed to Newman’s developing love of ritualism. 


I will give one illustration [writes Newman], which may 
approve itself to those who are acquainted with the case alluded 
to. That great philosopher, Bishop Butler, has written a book, as 
we know, on the Analogy of Religion. It is distinguished by a 
grave, profound, and severe style, and apparently is not the work 
of a man of finely susceptible mind. Now we know from his his- 
tory that when bishop he put up a cross in his chapel at Bristol. 
Could a reader have conjectured this from his work? At first 
sight would it not have startled one who knew nothing of him but 
from his work? I do not ask whether, on consideration, he would 
not find it fell in with his work; of course it would if his philoso- 


phy were consistent with itself; but certainly it is not on the sur- | 


face of his work. Now, might we not say that his work contained 
the whole of his philosophy, and yet say that the use of the cross 
was one of his usages? * 


In the A pologia pro vita sua (1864), Newman, in treating 
of the intellectual atmosphere of the undergraduate days at 
Oxford, recalls his introduction to the Butlerian doctrines of 
religion: 


It was about this date [1823], I suppose [he declares], that I 
read Bishop Butler’s Analogy, the study of which has been to so 
many as it was to me an era in their religious opinions. Its incul- 
cation of a visible Church, the oracle of truth and a pattern of 
sanctity, of the duties of external religion, and of the historical 
character of Revelation, are characteristics of this great work 
which strike the reader at once; for myself, if I may attempt to 
determine what I most gained from it, it lay in two points . . . 


* Tracts for the Times, No. 73, p. 31. Cf. also pp. 17-18, 20, 23. 

8 Tbid., No. 85, p. 67. In the following paragraph, Newman alludes to 
Butler’s account-books [in Oriel College Library] on “matters of ordinary 
and even household life” as illustrating yet another unpredictable side of 
Butler. 
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the underlying principles of a great portion of my teaching: First, 
the very idea of an analogy between the separate works of God 
leads to the conclusion that the system which is of less importance 
is economically or sacramentally connected with the more momen- 
tous system, and of this conclusion, the theory, to which I was 
inclined as a boy, viz. the unreality of material phenomena, is an 
ultimate resolution. . . . Secondly, Butler’s doctrine that Prob- 
ability is the guide of life led me, at least under the teaching to 
which a few years later I was introduced, to the question of the 
logical cogency of Faith. . . . Thus to Butler I trace those two 
principles of my teaching which have led to a charge against me 
both of fancifulness and of skepticism.* 


But in deducing Berkeleyism from Butler’s empiricism, 
Newman is in reality closer to Hume than to Butler himself. 

On Hurrell Froude’s death in 1836, Newman was asked to 
select one of his books as a keepsake. Probably in remem- 
brance of the year as well as of Froude’s theological tastes, 
he chose Butler’s Analogy, only to find that it had already 
been preempted by some other memento-seeker and admirer 
of Butler among the Tractarians.*° In 1844, after he had 
retired from Oxford no longer able to keep to the via media 
of Anglicanism, Newman wrote to John Keble: “I doubt 
whether I can have clearer conviction [of Papal Supremacy 
and Catholic communion] than I have without a miracle, if 
then. And Bishop Butler warns us against expecting too 
clear evidence in moral questions.” ** The following year 
Newman formally resigned his Oriel fellowship and entered 
the Roman Catholic Church. The centenary of Butler’s 
death in 1852, Newman memorialized by presenting to Oriel 
the original MS. of Butler’s eighth letter to Dr. Samuel 
Clarke.*” 

It was not until 1870, however, that Newman published a 
reasoned philosophical account of the basis of his religious 
beliefs. The Grammar of Assent is a condemnation of dis- 


® Apologia, pp. 113-14. GrlOtds Dat 7 3. 

** Correspondence of John Henry Newman (1917), p. 351. 

12 The full text of Newman’s letter will be found in my note, “Cardinal 
Newman on Bishop Butler: An Unpublished Letter,” Theology, XXXII 
(Feb., 1936), 113. Again I wish to express my thanks to the Provost and 
fellows of Oriel for permission to use this document. 
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cursive reason as the means of belief, and an authentication 
of intuitive perception, now styled by Newman the Illative 
Sense. Toward ultimate assent through this Illative Sense, 
the accumulation of probabilities affords the scaffolding. In 
his account of faith, Newman’s deep obligation to Butler is 
evident, as it is also in his account of conscience as the 
authoritative oracle. —To Newman, Butler was always an 
unfailing reservoir of religious inspiration. ** 

John Keble’s Christian Year (1827) provided that teach- 
ing that Newman referred to in the Apologia as spiritual- 
izing the lessons he had learned from Butler. These sacred 
poems showed him that “the argument from probability in 
the matter of religion, became an argument from person- 
ality, which in fact is one form of the argument from au- 
thority.” ** Froude proudly claimed that it was one of the 
achievements of his life to have brought Newman and Keble 
together."” Keble also was an Oriel fellow and long con- 
tinued to instruct Newman personally in the lessons to be 
found in Butler, now praising his moderate tone, now his 
partial agnosticism.’° With less learned correspondents, 
Keble was more elementary, but does not hesitate to write, 
“T should recommend to all who have leisure and will take 
the trouble of thinking, that they should read and consider 
Bishop Butler’s Analogy which contains the principles of all 
belief, our assent to the several doctrines of the Gospel being 
but the application of those principles.*’ 

The other associates of Newman, Froude and Pusey, were ,/ 
also admirers of Butler. Hurrell Froude felt the power of 
Butler perhaps even more strongly than Newman. In his 
Journal he writes, “We cannot be certain that the inspira- 
tion which dictated the Sacred Writings differed at all in 
kind, or very materially in degree, from that which sug- 


18 Cf. Grammar of Assent (New Impression, 1930) for noteworthy men- 
tions of Butler: pp. 319-20, 361, 378, 382, 406-407, 496-98; cf. also 
pp. 101-21 for the doctrine of conscience. 

1* Apologia, p. 121. 15 Ibid., p. 120. 

16 Correspondence of John Henry Newman, pp. 256 and 320. 

*7 John Keble, Letters of Spiritual Counsel and Guidance (3d ed., 
Oxford, 1875), p. 76. 
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39 


gested such a work as Bishop Butler’s Analogy.” Froude’s 
editors, Newman and Keble, hasten to insert an explanatory 
footnote: 


It must be observed [they caution], that the author’s object in 
this remark, as his friends happen to know, was to express the 
extreme wonder and reverence with which the Analogy inspired 
him and to inculcate the mysterious state in which our souls are 
ordinarily, not to reduce the Scripture to a human level.** 


Froude elsewhere exclaims, “I would bet Bishop Butler 
against all the ’stotles in the world!” *’ And he soundly 
berates Dr. Thomas Arnold, who as an earlier Oriel fellow 
had exhibited a slightly liberal tendency, for not conforming 
to the Butlerian standard.’ Of Edward B. Pusey, Newman 
had said, ‘‘He was haunted by no intellectual perplex- 
ities.” ** Pusey’s admiration for Butler was tempered by his 
belief in more direct spiritual contacts. “‘Butler’s Analogy,” 
he thinks, ‘“‘or ‘St. Augustine on the benefit of believing,’ are 
useful books. But the great Source of faith is our loving 


Lord.” ** And he feels that “the value of Butler is, I 


thought, that he showed that there is no middle standing 
ground between entire faith and atheism.” *° 

As Butler’s influence on the Tractarians was applauded 
by a Catholic as early as 1842, so in 1854 another Catholic 
summed up the gain for his Church in an article in The 
Metropolitan on “‘Butler’s Analogy and the Oxford Move- 
ment.” The anonymous writer thinks that, ‘‘as an intel- 
lectual movement,” the latter “‘may be considered to have 
begun in the eighteenth century with a thoughtful scholar, 
by birth a Dissenter from the Establishment,” Joseph Butler. 
The bishop opposed rationalism in religion and inculcated 
the doctrines of external religion, setting up a cross for him- 

*8 Remains of the Late Reverend Richard Hurrell Froude (1838), part 1, 
vol. I,.p.\126::and n, 

+* dbid | part. t, Voly bk. De £70: 

2° Ibid., part 2, vol. I, pp. 368-71. 21 Apologia, p. 162. 

22 Spiritual Letters (ed. J. O. Johnston and W. C. E. Newbolt, new and 


cheaper ed., 1901), p. 132. 
(oe TDid s pNEAO. 
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self in the oratory of his palace, “a thing then unheard of.” 
He may even have been “reconciled to the Church of Rome 
on his death-bed. It was felt by those who were thorough 
Protestants that Butler’s reasoning conducted to Rome, that 
it could be consistently employed only by a Catholic.” ** 


Accordingly [continues the critic] the influence of Butler is 
very obvious in the early writings of the Oxford School and espe- 
cially in those of Mr. Newman. At the time of Newman’s con- 
version, this influence was made manifest by a public attempt of 
Keble’s to show that the argument of Butler might be employed in 
favor of the English Protestant Church against secession to Rome. 
This very attempt showed how much authority that argument 
possessed over minds trained in the University; but it proved a 
complete failure. Even Mr. Keble’s friends complained of its 
weakness in this ‘‘reversed movement.” *° 


Uprooting Protestant rationalism along with atheistical 
skepticism, Butler’s argument implied the necessity of some 
foothold of faith other than ‘‘an inconsequential rest in tra- 
dition.”” It demanded “‘a positive faith, sustained by positive 
evidence,” in brief, the authority of the Catholic Church. 
To which final position the author optimistically hopes that 
all classes in England will shortly follow their intellectual 
and spiritual leaders. 

Aside from its roseate peroration, this analysis contains a 
modicum of truth. Its accuracy was to a degree substan- 
tiated by the drop in Butler’s prestige at the University fol- , 
lowing the logical conclusion of the Oxford Movement in 
Romanism. But Butler’s degradation was hastened perforce 
by outside pressure, the rising tide of the new evolutionary 
doctrines. 


Tue AGE oF EVOLUTIONARY THEORY 


The joyous marriage of Science with Theology, so recently 
celebrated in the Bridgewater Treatises, unfortunately did 
not survive happily ever after. A new and disturbing influ- 
ence was soon to bring a temporary estrangement if not a 

24 Ob. cit., p. 492. 2° Ibid., p. 493. \ 
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permanent divorce to the wedded pair. For the later nine- 
teenth century was the time of Darwin, Spencer, Huxley, 
and Tyndall. The philosophical idea of evolution was an old 
one; its earlier form was that of self-containment, of ex- 
foliation or uncovering of what was originally folded up. 
But newly discovered scientific data suggested another type 
of development. The contributions to astronomy by Laplace, 
to geology by Lyell, to biology by Lamarck, to the theory of 
population by Malthus, prepared the way for Darwin. And 
one of the chief theological consequences of Darwin’s theory 
of natural selection, propagated in Spencer’s “Bible of 
Agnosticism,” was the dealing the death-blow to teleology. 

The relationship between science and religion in England, 
which in the day of Newton had not been unamicable, now 
descended to open warfare. Yet Darwin himself avowed no 
unorthodox intent and remained timid of theological dispute. 
When his Origin of Species (1859) was attacked on publi- 
cation as being subversive of Biblical teaching, he countered 
by quoting opposite the title-page in the edition of 1860 and 
in all following editions, passages in support of general laws 
of nature from Whewell, Butler, and Bacon. But, as a West- 
minster Reviewer observed in 1874, though “the researches 
of modern science have rarely, if ever, been conducted with 
the view of undermining the edifice of orthodoxy, . . . the 
explorers, nolentes volentes, have been forced to pursue 
courses by which the result has been achieved.” ** Along 
with most other apologetic works, the Analogy suffered in 
not being prepared to meet the new intellectual climate. 
Desperate attempts were made to hold it still conclusive or 
to buttress it against the new ideas, but to little ultimate 
avail. 

Butler’s connection with the Tractarians has been ex- 
amined. But he was also noticed by the rationalists, for 
Newman had already remarked the two sides of the Anal- 
ogy. The Essay on the Skeptical Tendency of Butler’s 


2° “Butler’s Analogy: Its Strength and Weakness,” Westminster Review, 
new series, XLVI (1874), p. 23. 
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Analogy (1859), of Sara S. Hennell, close friend of George 
Eliot, though soon superseded by more complete studies, is 
not devoid of interest because it is among the first to note 
not only the skeptical but also the High Church influence of 
Butler. To the former, Miss Hennell has little to contribute 
beyond the general thesis, though it must not be overlooked 
that her Essay chronologically came earlier than some of the 
more important attacks. In regard to the latter, she observes 
near the close of her work that, 


it is surely a most instructive lesson to be gained from the history 
of his life that the mental influence to which he had chosen to give 
himself up was one that was leading him on the direct road toward 
popery, and that, small as was the way he advanced in it himself, 
other minds which continue it under precisely the same guiding 
principle will find themselves unable to stop short of the arch- 
imposition of Rome itself. And this road, it seems equally appar- 
rent, he chose not because his faith was strong but because it was 
weak." 


Skepticism and authority—these are the two principles Miss 
Hennell found in the Analogy. The second had been stressed 
by the Newmanites; the first was to be exposed by the 
rationalists. 

Of the rationalistic bombardments of Butler in the later 
century, there are perhaps some six or seven that warrant 
separate mention. In 1839 the Unitarian James Martineau, 
in his study of the Inconsistency of the Scheme of Vicarious 
Redemption, reiterates even more strikingly the antagonistic 
claims of Pitt and Mill against Butler’s methods: 


I consider the Analogy of Bishop Butler (one of the profoundest 
of thinkers, and on purely moral subjects one of the justest too) 
as containing, with a design directly contrary, the most terrible 
persuasives to atheism that have ever been produced. The essen- 
tial error consists in selecting the difficulties—which are the rare, 
exceptional phenomena of nature—as the basis of analogy and 
argument.*° 


37 


dg In Studies of Christianity (1858), pp. 93-94. 
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Under those conditions the tu quoque argument can foster 
only complete skepticism. 

The criticisms of Walter Bagehot and Matthew Arnold 
have this much in common, that they both proceed from 
literary figures having no professional affiliations with either 
science or theology. Bagehot’s essay on Bishop Butler 
(1854) takes the general position that a Revelation repeat- 
ing the difficulties of Natural Religion is monstrous as it but 
emphasizes doubts already existing.*” Matthew Arnold’s 
strictures on Butler are more instructive. Educated at Ox- 
ford, sanctuary of ‘lost causes” and “impossible loyalties,” 
Arnold chafed under the prevalent strict discipline where 
the “text-book was right; there were no mistakes there. If 
there was anything obscure, anything hard to be compre- 
hended, it was your ignorance which was in fault, your 
failure of comprehension. Just such was our mode of deal- 
ing with Butler’s Sermons and Aristotle’s Ethics.” °° 

The rebellious young collegian composed a _ sonnet 
“Written in Butler’s Sermons”: 


A ffections, Instincts, Principles, and Powers, 
Impulse and Reason, Freedom and Control— 
So men, unravelling God’s harmonious whole, 
Rend in a thousand shreds this life of ours. 


Vain labor! Deep and broad, where none may see, 
Spring the foundations of that shadowy throne 
Where man’s one nature, queen-like, sits alone, 
Centered in a majestic unity; 


And rays her powers, like sister-islands seen 
Linking their coral arms under the sea, 
Or clustered peaks with plunging gulfs between 


Spanned by aerial arches all of gold, 
Whereo’er the chariot wheels of life are rolled 
In cloudy circles to eternity. 


?° In Estimates of Some Englishmen and Scotchmen (1858), pp. 164-221. 
Also included in Literary Studies (1879), II, 54-105. 
8° Works (1904), IX, 259-60. 
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These are by all odds the best verses called forth by Butler, 
even if not in approval, excepting perhaps parts of that un- 
solved problem of Young’s Night Thoughts or that strange 
fantasy from the pen of Arnold’s close companion, Arthur 
Hugh Clough. “The Shadow,” only a fragment itself, relates 
how the poet “dreamed a dream” and saw the uncompre- 
hending figure of Christ pass unheeded by modern religion: 


And dignitaries of the Church came by. 
It had been worth to some of them, they said, 
Some hundred thousand pounds a year a head. 
If it fetched so much in the market, truly 
’Twas not a thing to be given up unduly. 
lt had been proved by Butler in one way, 
By Paley better in a later day; 
It had been proved in twenty ways at once, 
By many a doctor plain to many a dunce; 
There was no question but it must be so. 
And the Shade answered, that He did not know; 
He had no reading, and might be deceived, 
But still He was the Christ, as He believed. 


“Thyrsis,’” the tender-hearted relative of Florence Nightin- 
gale, was, like his commemorator Arnold, 


Wandering between two worlds, one dead, 
The other powerless to be born. 


Arnold’s interest in Butler, continuing throughout life, 
found its fullest expression in that later part of his career 
so fully devoted to religious problems in the analysis of 
Bishop Butler and the Zeit-Geist (1877) from which the 
passage concerning the Oxford regime has been quoted. 
Arnold, as distinguished from most of the contemporary 
critics of Butler, attacks alike the Sermons and the Analogy, 
particularly endeavoring to correct that sacrosanct attitude 
toward Butler’s works that regarded them ‘“‘with the same 
absolute faith in the classicality of their matter as in the 
classicality of Homer’s form,” ** and that rendered them ‘“‘so 

®1 Works, IX, 260, 
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terrible to undergraduates. The minuteness of his criti- 
cism makes summary difficult; but in relation to the Ser- 
mons, he objects to the theistic account of conscience, and 
in the Analogy, to the proof from probability of the here- 
after on which the remaining structure leans. Finally, he 
calls for a return from the failures of Butler’s apologetics to 
the Bible itself, interpreted in light of the latest cultural 
knowledge. 

The most famous rationalistic account of Butler in the 
nineteenth century is that of Leslie Stephen in the History 
of English Thought in the Eighteenth Century (1876), a 
work which has attained a classic fame of its own. Stephen, 
who had abandoned holy orders for agnosticism, envisages 
Butler as a lonely thinker who “stood apart from the world,” 
a great and noble man nevertheless a failure. Like Arnold, 
Stephen finds no validity to Butler’s theistic doctrine of con- 
science. Part of this picture of Stephen’s is historically false, 
but the noble failure represents the verdict of most of 
Butler’s critics from that time to the present. ‘Christian 
apologists,” says Stephen, ‘‘praise him, declare his argu- 
ments to be irrefragable, and find an easier path for them- 
selves. We can but honor him as an honest and brave man 
—honest enough to admit the existence of doubts, and brave 
enough not to be paralyzed by their existence.” ** Stephen’s 
later and briefer exposition of Butler in the Dictionary of 
National Biography continues in the same vein and supplies 
the general reading public with its most convenient account. 
Its historical deficiencies have already been mentioned; in 
other respects it is excellent. 

To revert from the Tractarian tributes to Butler to those 
of Henry L. Mansel is to step from the cloisters of faith into 
the garden of doubt, for though Mansel, an orthodox Tory 
and later dean of St. Paul’s, had apologetical intentions, his 
Bampton Lectures on The Limits of Religious Thought 
(1858) worked in two different directions. Assimilating 


ADIs; Laks 0S: 
‘(3d ed. reprinted, 1927, New York), I, 308, 
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Kant through the medium of Sir William Hamilton’s ‘“Phi- 
losophy of the Conditioned,” Mansel regards Butler’s Anal- 
ogy as “the best instance of the acknowledgment of those 
limits in practice” and unhesitatingly declares that it is his 
“deep-rooted and increasing conviction that sound religious 
philosophy will flourish or fade within . . . [the] walls 
[of Oxford], according as she perseveres or neglects to study 
the works and cultivate the spirit of her great son and 
teacher, Bishop Butler.” *“ Mansel’s position as Professor 
of Moral and Metaphysical Philosophy at the center of reli- 
gious conservatism may account in some part for the ap- 
plause he received at home, though the Professor of Modern 
History, Goldwin Smith, berated: him roundly. Farther 
afield, Mansel’s theory was met with an appreciative chuckle 
by Huxley and Spencer, with a complete shattering of its 
underlying philosophy by J. S. Mill, and with a rebuke by 
the Broad Churchman, F. D. Maurice. Mansel, the “‘second 
Butler,” failed because he could not restrict philosophical 
agnosticism to Christian agnosticism. Nor did he display 
the control over his argument manifested, for example, by 
the Oriel Noetic, Renn D. Hampden, in his Essay on the 
Philosophical Evidence of Christianity (1827), an earlier 
work also avowedly based on Butler. Dr. Hampden’s name, 
it may be noticed in passing, has often been intimately asso- 
ciated with the official adoption of the Analogy at Oxford. 

Goldwin Smith’s Rational Religion, and the Rationalistic 
Objections of the Bampton Lectures for 1858 (1861) was 
written in reply to Mansel. Smith points out the general 
flaw in Butler’s use of analogy, and proceeds to question his 
prestige in a manner similar to that later adopted by Arnold: 


One word on the authority of Butler. I have lived in a Uni- 
versity where he is worshipped almost as a fetish; on which his 
authority has weighed like an incubus; and where, through the 
weak side of his system, he has become the unhappy parent of a 
pedagogic philosophy which is always rapping people on the 
knuckles with the ferule of “analogous difficulties,” instead of try- 


84 Preface, pp. ix, x. 
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ing to solve the doubts and satisfy the moral instincts of mankind. 
Yet I would not willingly yield to anyone in rendering him that 
free and rational homage which alone would be acceptable to his 
greatness; for men of his mark do not care, either in the political 
or intellectual world, to reign over slaves. In dry intellect he was 
mighty, and in the annals of moral science his name will no doubt 
be memorable for ever; but he was wanting in feeling and the 
power of sympathy, and his religious philosophy is grievously 
marked with this defect. He could even commit the cruel plati- 
tude of pointing to the waste of seeds as a parallel to the waste of 
souls. .We know, unfortunately, almost as little of his life as we 
know of the life of Shakespeare; and we cannot tell exactly what 
it was in him that gave rise to his partiality for Roman Catholic 
ceremonialism.°” 


In The Order of Nature Considered in Reference to the 
Claims of Religion (1859) Baden Powell writes that Butler 


evinces a far wider grasp of the general scope of physical philoso- 
phy than was at all approached by any of the theological writers 
of his day except Berkeley. His notion of the extent of natural 
order, and the real subjection of all events to laws, however un- 
known to us, is remarkable for that age and instructive to the 
present. °° 


Yet, in 1860, Powell qualified his praise, as Butler does not 
supply “altogether that comprehensive discussion which is 
adapted to the peculiar tone and character of thought and 
existing state of knowledge in our own times.” *’ Powell’s 
contribution to the epoch-making Essays and Reviews 
(1860) of the ‘Seven against Scripture,” furthermore, hailed 
Darwin’s Origin of Species as “a work which must soon 
bring about an entire revolution of opinion in favor of the 
grand principle of self-evolving powers of nature.” ** Baden 
Powell was an Oxford professor, and his quick acclaim of 
the new biological science indicates that Oxford was in some 
measure becoming modernized since the admission in 1854 
of Natural Science as part of the studies preparatory to a 


°° (Oxford), pp. 76-77. ish AK KE 
22 COn the Study of the Evidences of Christianity,” Essays and Reviews 
(1860), p. 104. 
Ibid., p. 139. 
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university degree. Mark Pattison associated the extension 
of scientific influence at Oxford with the passing of the 
“nightmare”? of Newman’s influence after his defection to 
Rome. Cambridge, long the home of the Newtonian mathe- 
matics, had capitulated to the new natural sciences in 1851. 
The religious tests were finally removed from both univer- 
sities In 1871. 

Mark Pattison’s reflections on Butler in his “Tendencies 
of Religious Thought in England, 1688-1750,” included in 
the Essays and Reviews, marks a new phase in the history 
of Butler’s reputation. The Rector of Lincoln College, Ox- 
ford, rationalist divine and apostate to Newmanism, regards 
Butler in much the same light as the lay rationalists. He 
concludes that, ‘‘to whatever causes is to be attributed the 
decline of Deism from 1750 onwards, the books polemically 
written against it cannot reckon among them” *’—a sum- 
mary which contains much corrective truth but which omits 
the important negative factor of the influence of the polem- 
ical works in turning the Deists into the road of skepticism. 
Pattison found many admirable qualities in the orthodoxy 
of the eighteenth century which attempted to keep theology 
on a rational basis. 

Yet in spite of this recognition of Butler as the best of the 
theologians of the Age of Reason, it was largely through the | 
pressure of Pattison and his circle that, about 1860, Butler 
was finally dropped from his position as a classic at Oxford. 
The relegation of Butler’s works from being required to 
being merely optional had the practical result of discourag- 
ing their study.*° Pattison found in the Analogy a “solid 
structure of logical argument” but felt it ‘not a book 
adapted for an eductional instrument as it diverts the mind 
from the great outlines of scientific and philosophical 
thought.” ** 

Fe EDIG.. Bs 304. 

4° Cf. the Parliamentary examination in Report of Evidence (1870) as 
afforded in “Bishop Butler reviewed in the Light of Modern Thought,” 


Christian Observer, LXX (Sept., 1871), p. 681 n. 
41 Memoirs (1885), pp. 134-135. 
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“Three reasons may be offered to account for this striking 
decline in Butler’s prestige. First, the strong reaction at the 
University against the revival of Anglo-Catholicism with 
which, as has been seen, Butler’s name was intimately con- 
nected. Secondly, the advent of the evolutionary theories 
which immediately rendered certain aspects of Butler’s posi- 
tion antiquated and inappropriate to the apologetical needs 
of the times. Thirdly, the disrepute brought upon analogical 
argument through its attempted renovation and extension 
by Mansel. Of these causes, the first was presumably the 
source of chronic irritation; the second rendered later rein- 
statement improbable; and the third may have been most 
immediately pressing. 

‘\ Professor Thomas Huxley was fond of employing Chris- 
tian authorities in arguing against the religious position. 
His ulterior use of Newman ** is well known, but perhaps 
not his similar use of Butler. In a letter of 1863 to Charles 
Kingsley, Huxley certifies: 


I am too much a believer in Butler and in the great principle 
of the Analogy that “there is no absurdity in theology so great 
that you cannot parallel it by a greater absurdity of nature” (it is 
not commonly stated in this way), to have any difficulties about 
miracles. I have never had the least sympathy with the a priori 
reasons against orthodoxy, and I have by nature and disposition 
the greatest possible antipathy to all the atheistic and infidel 
school. Nevertheless, I know that I am, in spite of myself, exactly 
what the Christian world call, and so far as I can see, are justified 
in calling, atheistical and infidel. . . . But read Butler and see 
to what drivel even his great mind descends when he has to talk 
about the immortality of the soul! I have never seen an argument 
on that subject which from a scientific point of view is worth the 
paper it is written upon. All resolve themselves into this formula: 
The doctrine of the immortality of the soul is very pleasant and 
very useful, therefore it is true.** 


*2 The reference is to an article, “Agnosticism and Christianity.” In a 
letter of 1899 to Sir Joseph D. Hooker, Huxley jokes about his use of New- 
man as an authority. Cf. Leonard Huxley, Life and Letters of Thomas 
Henry Huxley (New York, 1901), II, 239-40. For Huxley’s “chuckle” re- 
garding Mansel, cf. ibid., I, 234-35. 

*% Tbid., I, 259-60. 
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A letter of 1880 to Charles Darwin likewise refers to Butler: 
“After all, Butler’s Analogy is unassailable, and there is 
nothing in theological dogmas more contradictory to our 
moral sense than is to be found in the fact of nature. From 
which, however, the bishop’s conclusion that the dogmas are 
true doesn’t follow.” ““ This last position of Huxley’s was 
developed in his famous speech at Oxford in 1893 on Evo- 
lution and Ethics. Huxley had already had a taste of Ox- 
ford and evolution in 1860 at a meeting of the British Asso- 
ciation in the celebrated verbal encounter with Bishop 
Samuel Wilberforce on the genealogy of his simian ancestry. 
Now, delivering the Romanes Lecture, Huxley had his real 
moment of triumph. His conclusion was that “the cosmic 
process has no sort of relation to moral ends,” and that ‘‘the 
ethical progress of society depends, not on imitating the cos- 
mic process, still less in running away from it, but in com- 
batting it.” ** Arnold had been right in an early sonnet: 


Man must begin, know this, where Nature ends; 
Nature and man can never be fast friends. 


‘“‘Apostle of veracity” and coiner of the word agnostic, Hux- 
ley was to the educated classes what the secularist George 
Jacob Holyoake ** was to the uneducated. 

In Three Essays on Religion (1874) John Stuart Mill, 
canonized by Gladstone as “‘the Saint of Rationalism,” ** ex- 
amined the case of the Analogy. Though a rationalist, Mill 
was not of the predominant type of the early eighteenth 
century. It might indeed have been Mill who said: “Consult 
your reason betimes; I do not say that it will always prove 
an unerring guide, for human reason is not infallible; but it 
will prove the least erring guide that you can follow.” ** In 
the essay on “Theism,” Mill shows how Butler’s negative 


Ce dias 3s 26; saat 

*° Cf., e.g., Rationalism: A Tren for the Times (1845); Secularism: 
the Practical Philosophy of the People (1854). 

*7 John Morley, Life of Gladstone (1903) 185 

“® The quotation is actually from a letter of pee Chesterfield, Feb. 7, 
1749. Letters (ed. John Bradshaw, 1892), I, 194. 
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argument may lead to the annihilation not only of Deism 
but also of Revelation, because Butler refuses to give up the 
dogma of an omnipotent God. Mill’s analysis contrasts with 
that of Frederick D. Maurice, Professor of Casuistry and 
Modern Philosophy at Cambridge. Maurice was a great 
though discriminating admirer of Butler’s doctrine of con- 
science but found the Analogy vitiated by adherence to the 
false doctrine of the “two departments” of Natural and Re- 
vealed Religions.*” Butler’s ethical system was also unfa- 
vorably remarked upon by W. H. S. Monck in 1878, by 
W. L. Courtney in 1886, and by Sir James Fitzjames Ste- 
phen, elder brother of Leslie Stephen, in 1892.”° 

Professor John Tyndall, addressing the British Associ- 
ation at Belfast in 1874 on the general development of scien- 
tific theory, stops to consider the position of Bishop Butler: 


Ninety years subsequent to Gassendi [he explains] the doc- 
trine of bodily instruments, as it may be called, assumed immense — 
importance in the hands of Bishop Butler who, in his famous 
Analogy of Religion, developed from his own point of view and 
with consummate sagacity a similar idea. The bishop still influ- 
ences superior minds, and it will repay us to dwell for a moment 
on his views. He draws the sharpest distinction between our real 
selves and our bodily instruments. . . . Lucretius, as you are 
aware, reached a precisely opposite conclusion, and it certainly 
would be interesting if not profitable to us all to hear what he 
would or could urge in opposition to the reasoning of the 
bishop.°* 


This hypothetical dialogue, Tyndall uses to illustrate Butler’s 
tu quoque mode of response; he concludes, “I hold the 
bishop’s reasoning to be unanswerable, and his liberality to 
be worthy of imitation.’””’ He then proceeds to emphasize 


*° Cf. The Conscience (1868), passim, but particularly pp. 144-65; also 
Theological Essays (Cambridge, 1853), pp. 220ff., and Moral and Meta- 
physical Philosophy (new ed., 1872), I, Preface, passim. 

YW. Hes) Monel, “Butler’s Ethical System,” Mind, TI (1878), 
pp. 358-69. 

W. L. Courtney, Constructive Ethics (1886), pp. 105-17. 

James Fitzjames Stephen, Horae Sabbaticae (2nd series, 1892), pp. 280- 
95 and 296-314. 

+ Address delivered before the British Association (1874), pp. 27-28. 
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how completely the modern science of geology has over- 
turned the Old Testament chronology so trustfully accepted 
by Butler. In a following panegyric on Darwin, Tyndall 
couples the name of the great scientist with that of the great 
theologian. For, says he, Darwin “treats every objection 
with a soberness and thoroughness which even Bishop Butler 
might be proud to imitate, surrounding each fact with its 
appropriate detail, placing it in its proper relations, and 
usually giving it a significance which as long as it was kept 
isolated failed to appear.” °* 

The most popular contemporary effort to reconcile reli- 
gion with the science of Darwin and Spencer was Henry 
Drummond’s Natural Law in the Spiritual World (1883). 
Within five years over 70,000 copies were sold and not one 
of the several refutations by professional figures of note 
could check its popularity. Drummond’s main contention is 
that the scientific principle of continuity extends from the 
physical to the spiritual world, a conception he carried out 
by means of brilliant but superficial analogies. As Butler’s 
work was almost entirely negative in repelling objections, 
Drummond seeks not to supersede, but to complement it, 
maintaining that notwithstanding all his acknowledged 
faults in handling the analogical argument, Butler’s ‘‘influ- 
ence over the whole field since has been unparalleled.” °* 

More specialized attempts were not lacking to reconcile 
Butler with the latest scientific developments, of which 
J. Napier’s Butler’s Argument on Miracles, Explained and 
Defended (1863), J. R. T. Eaton’s Bishop Butler and His 
Critics (1877), W. L. Collins’ Butler (1888), in ‘“Black- 
wood’s Philosophical Classics,” T. R. Pynchon’s Bishop But- 
ler a Religious Philosopher for all Time (1889), and A. R. 
Eagar’s Butler’s Analogy and Modern Thought (1893) may 
be mentioned. R. W. Church, dean of St. Paul’s, was an 
ardent admirer of Butler throughout his long career. In 
youth, while reading for the Oriel fellowship which he 
gained in 1838, he wrote in his notebook, “It is a great wish 

°2 Tbid., p. 44. 53 Pp. 16-17. 
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of mine to be properly acquainted with Butler, to lay the 
foundations of my own mind amid his works—to have him 
ever facing me and imbuing me with his spirit.” °* In 1880 
he delivered an adulatory lecture on Butler in Salisbury 
Cathedral.** 

It is also interesting to note that about this time an 
eminent London physician, Sir James Paget, made an abor- 
tive attempt to justify Butler in view of the doctrine of 
evolution; the document was never published.** Paget notes 
the idea of development in Butler and insists that the prog- 
ress is always, ‘‘from what may be called a lower to a higher 
state.” Even in a future existence, analogy suggests that 
the progress upward would not be retarded. But Paget’s 
science is naive in stating that evolution must be “change to 
a higher and better state.” His confusion is among the 
philosophical hypothesis of progressivism, the physiological 
fact of growth, and the Darwinian theory of natural 
selection. 

The most persistent defender of Butler in the late nine- 
teenth century was the retired statesman, W. E. Gladstone. 
The mellowest years of a full life were devoted by “old 
man eloquent” to the effort of righting the injustice, as he 
conceived it, of Butler’s fall from grace culminating in the 
Oxford incident. Student of Butler since 1831, Gladstone 
edited his works in two volumes for the Clarendon Press in 
1896. He also published in the same year a third volume of 
Studies Subsidiary to the Works of Bishop Butler. Unlike 
Matthew Arnold, Gladstone was proud to admit that he 
“was not of a mind ill disposed to submit to authority,” his 
“four ‘doctors’. . . to the speculative man” being Aristotle, — 
Augustine, Dante, and Butler. Like Paget, he felt that ‘“‘the 
idea of evolution is, without doubt, deeply ingrained in 
Butler.” °’ But Gladstone was no philosopher, and his appeals 


°4R. W. Church, Life and Letters (ed. Mary C. Church, 1895), p. 17. 

55 Cf. Pascal and Other Sermons (1895), pp. 25-51. 

58 Paget’s MS. notes are in the library of the Royal College of Surgeons — 
of England, Lincoln’s Inn Fields, London, W.C. 2. They were placed at my 
disposal through the courtesy of the librarian. 

57 John Morley, Life of Gladstone (1903), I, 161, 207 n; III, saz. 
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through the 370 wearisome pages of the Studies went largely 
unnoticed. The reader today is inclined to agree with the 
general remark made about Gladstone in another connec- 
tion by the historian W. E. H. Lecky: ‘“‘He seemed some- 
times to be laboring to show with how many words a simple 
thought could be expressed or obscured... .” ** 

Gladstone’s special-pleading for reconsideration of Butler’s 
case provoked several replies. Leslie Stephen justified him- 
self from the attack of “Bishop Butler’s Apologist.” °° 
Richard A. Armstrong, in ‘“Mr. Gladstone and Bishop But- 
ler,” soundly castigated Gladstone’s pretensions to cope with 
theological problems. ‘‘No reader in any way abreast of the 
best theological and critical literature of our day can fail, I 
think [he writes], to be astonished at the atmosphere in 
which Gladstone the theologian lives and moves and has his 
being.” °° Much the same attitude is expressed by J. M. 
Robertson in his article, ““Mr. Gladstone on Butler.” °** E. L. 
Garbett in a mildly insane exposition of Bishop Butler’s Pre- 
dictions, Referring to the Right Honorable W. E. Glad- 
stone’s Times (1896), ranged over that strange field of St. 
John’s Apocalypse in comment on Butler, Gladstone, and 
Franklin, the latter being the “reviver of the ancient Sun- 
god Baal,” that beastly idol of bribery and corruption. 

Two years after Gladstone’s Studies, appeared A Critical 
Examination of Butler’s Analogy by Henry Hughes, which 
without mentioning Gladstone, was obviously directed 
against him: “Let it at once be plainly stated, that a main 
object of this essay is to assist Butler in a graceful descent 
from the high position which he has long—sufficiently long 
—occupied as a trusted leader of religious thought.” °’ 
Modern knowledge discloses his many dialectical and theo- 
logical errors, and it is only sentiment that attempts to keep 
him in the position of honor as an apologist. And Hughes, as 


58 Democracy and Liberty (new ed., 1899), I, xxi. 

5° Cf. Nineteenth Century, XXXIX (Jan., 1896), pp. 106-22. 

6° Cf. New World, V, 694. 

®1 Reprinted in Robertson’s Studies in Religious Fallacies (1900), 
pp. 116-147. 

°2 Preface. 
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a clergyman, proceeds to make a candid examination of the 
Analogy, pointing out its inadequacies and the dangers 
resulting from a too fond regarding it as the final au- 
thority. | 

During the nineteenth century Butler was not entirely 
neglected abroad. In Germany, he was commented on un- 
favorably by Tholuck at the beginning of the period and by 
Lotze at the end.’* The Analogy was translated into Welsh 
in 1859. It had the unusual honor of being turned into 
Hindoostanee, presumably for missionary purposes—surely 
a misguided effort of devotion if ever there was one. The 
Sermons were also noted: in the United States, Webster 
Cook analyzed The Ethics of Bishop Butler and Immanuel 
Kant (1888); in India, F. G. Selby examined Butler’s 
Methods of Ethics (1881) from Utilitarian standards; in 
Germany, Joseph C. Ayer, Jr., presented a doctoral disser- 
tation in Versuch einer Darstellung der Ethik Joseph Butlers 
(1893); and in Holland, W. H. Weeda published another 
dissertation on Joseph Butler als Zedekundige beschouwd en 
gewaardeerd (1899), though the last named has no title to 
original value. E. H. Gillett, Professor of Political Science 
in New York University, wrote two histories of moral 
thought to be used as background to Butler.** 

Following the translation of the Analogy into French in 
1821, Butler was noticed by Théodor Jouffroy in 1843, and 
by Adolphe Franck in 1875.°° Ludovic Carran studied him 
in detail in 1888 to elucidate his theories to a French read- 
ing public that hardly recognized the name. “The English,” 
says Carran, ‘have enough philosophers of the first order 
so as not to be suspected of wanting to enlarge Butler 
through national vanity; he must be original and profound, 


°* Friedrich A. G. Tholuck, Vermischte Schriften (Hamburg, 1839), I, 
192-93. 
®°* God in Human Thought (New York, 1874), 2 vols., and The Moral 
System (New York, 1874). 

°® Théodor Jouffroy, Cours du Droit Naturel (2iéme ed., Paris, 1843), 
II, 70-72. 

Adolphe Franck, Dictionnaire des Sciences Philosophiques (2iéme ed., 
Paris, 1875), article “Butler.” 
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at least in some aspects.” °* Carran’s conclusion is the usual 
one that Butler the metaphysician is inferior to Butler the 
moralist. 

In sum, it may be said that the nineteenth century wit- 
nessed Butler’s rise to the pinnacle of fame and also his fall. 
Up to about 1860 his reputation steadily augmented. until 
he had attained a position expressed by Newman and ac- 
cepted by nearly all competent judges that his was “‘the 
greatest name in the Anglican Church.” °” Yet after that 
time and in accordance with the lead of Oxford, though in 
many cases reluctantly, he was dropped from required 
courses of study in universities, lingering longest to be sure 
in the theological seminaries. In 1886, Bishop Williams, 
Chancellor of Trinity College, Hartford, Connecticut, voiced 
the hope that, “I trust the time will never come, when, to 
those who shall here pursue what we still call liberal studies, 
the great name of Bishop Butler shall only be a name... .” °° 
Yet that tendency dreaded by the bishop has continued into 
the present century until the Analogy is now no longer an 
integral part of the training even of the clergy. But if the 
reputation of the Analogy was suffering at the close of the 
last century, the Sermons was more frequently spared. 

The effects of the evolutionary theories in science on 
Butler’s prestige had been recognized as early as 1874 in an 
article in the Westminster Review: 


We cannot but think that a man of Butler’s candor and logical 
power, who admitted that in his day the proof of Revelation was 
doubtful, would, if he lived among us now, deem that it had been 
rendered somewhat more doubtful. And, if he had still felt in- 
clined to press his prudential system, viz., that in a difficult 
matter it is best to take the safest side, he might have been 
induced to take into his consideration whether those to whose 


°° Translated from Ludovic Carran’s La Philosophie Religieuse en Angle- 
terre depuis Locke jusqu’d nos jours (Paris, 1888), p. 29. Cf. pp. 29-63 on 
Butler. 

67 Letter to Dr. Hawkins, Provost of Oriel College, Dec. 5, 1852. Cf. 
Theology, XXXII (Feb., 1936), 113. 

68 Speeches at the Presentation of the Portrait of Bishop Butler to 
Trinity College (Hartford, 1886), p. 13. 
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minds reason seems to incline one way, may not after all be 
safer in following the dictates of their reason. On the contrary 
supposition, the justice of God vanishes. But on the assumption 
of a just Deity, it is possible that not to do this will be to commit 
a grievous sin, and one which will entail grievous consequences.°” 


Yet the figure of Gladstone making pathetic and anachronis- 
tic attempts to resuscitate interest in the noble failure also 
stands as a sign-post to the present century. 


Tue TWENTIETH CENTURY 


The efforts of Gladstone in favor of the ‘“‘philosopher of 
Anglicanism” have been periodically continued by certain 
ecclesiastics. In 1904 appeared Alexander Whyte’s Bishop 
Butler: An Appreciation. In the Romanes Lecture for 1908, 
Canon H. S. Holland laments that the challenge of Glad- 
stone ‘‘has been made as yet in vain. It has roused no con- 
cern; it has evoked no new examination of Butler’s claims 
to philosophical importance. His work still remains outside 
the current of living speculation.” *” And Holland tries to 
prove that the contemporary situation is similar enough to 
that faced by Butler as to render his philosophy useful, in- 


stancing his concept of optimism as being still applicable. - 


Much more exorbitant claims were made in 1929 by J. B. 
Koehme whose Bishop Butler’s Challenge to Modernism, 
“dedicated to the college students of America,” belatedly 
finds in the Analogy the solution of all present religious dis- 
cords through the triumph of Fundamentalism. The posi- 


tion of Holland and Koehme contrasts strangely with that 


of a Modernist Churchman, Hastings Rashdall, late dean of 
Carlisle. Rashdall writes: 


Up to a few years ago Butler’s Analogy still held its place 
among the few books usually prescribed for Ordination Examina- 
tions. It has certainly begun most rightly to disappear. To set 
before candidates for the ministry Butler’s Analogy as a treasure- 
house of answers to the modern skeptic is really like bringing up 
a medical student upon the works of Hippocrates or of Galen. It 

6° “Butler’s Analogy: Its ie and Weakness,” Westminster Review, 


new Series, XLVI (1874), p. 
° The Optimism of Butler's ‘Analogy (Oxford, 1908), p. 4. 
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is scarcely possible to exaggerate the obsoleteness of Butler in 
many ways—especially in that second part of the Analogy in 
which he deals with Revealed Religion."* 


The best recent estimate of the Analogy is that made in 
1923 by C. D. Broad in “Butler as a Theologian.” ** Fol- 
lowing the fashion set by W. L. Collins in 1888, good single 
volume estimates of Butler’s work as a whole were offered 
in 1901 by W. A. Spooner and again in 1923 by A. E. 
Baker."* 

Though there has been an inevitable diminution in the 
number of editions of Butler’s works, the first year of the 
century saw the most complete and scholarly to date, that 
of J. H. Bernard. In 1907 the Analogy regained a kind of 
neo-classicism by its inclusion in the ‘“Everyman’s Library”; 
it has twice been reprinted in that popular and cheap series. 
But in accordance with the tendencies foreshadowed by the 
nineteenth century, the greatest interest in recent years has 
been evoked by the Rolls Sermons. In England, C. D. Broad 
and Herbert Marston; in Scotland, A. E. Taylor; in Canada, 
W. E. Taylor; in the United States, H. G. Townsend, W. H. 
Reither, and S. S. Tomkins; in Italy, E. Garin;—all these 
have made specific studies of Butler’s theories and contribu- 
tions to the history of ethics.‘* Finally the continued attacks 
of the rationalist group must not be overlooked, the most 


72 “Bishop Butler,” published posthumously in The Modern Churchman, 
XVI (March, 1927), p. 678. 

72 Hibbert Journal, XXI (July, 1923), pp. 637-56. 

™3W. A. Spooner, Bishop Butler (Boston, 1901). 

A. E. Baker, Bishop Butler (1923). 

7 C. D. Broad, Five Types of Ethical Theory (reprinted with a few cor- 
rections, 1934). 

Herbert Marston, “Philosophy of Bishop Butler,” Journal of the Trans- 
actions of the Victoria Institute, LI (1919), pp. 51-59. 

A. E. Taylor, Philosophical Studies (1934). 

W. E. Taylor, The Ethical and Religious Theories of Bishop Butler 
(Toronto, 1903). 

H. G. Townsend, “The Synthetic Principle in Butler’s Ethics,” in Inter- 
national Journal of Ethics, XX XVII (Oct., 1926), pp. 81-87. 

W. H. Reither, “Ethics of Joseph Butler,” Ohio State Abstracts of Theses 
(Columbus, 1931). 

S. S. Tomkins, Conscience, Self-Love, and Benevolence in the System of 
Bishop Butler (Philadelphia, 1934). 

Eugenio Garin, “L’etica di Giuseppe Butler,” Giornale critico della filo- 
sofia italiana, XIII (1932), 281-303; 371-89. 
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scathing in respect both to Butler’s theology and morality 
coming from A. W. Benn and J. M. Robertson.’’ Of these, 
Benn’s is the most trenchant and Robertson’s the most 
truculent; both go beyond Stephen’s sympathetic under- 
standing of Butler as a noble failure. 

~The most notable contribution of the present age to the 
understanding of Butler has been the attempt to reconstruct 
the intellectual atmosphere in which he wrote, not that this 
task has been carried out completely in any one work, but it 
has been tacitly assumed in many. In recent years, the 
eighteenth century has been the field of much scholarly re- 
search, particularly in the development of thought and of 
culture in general, and the results of this renewed interest 
cannot fail to throw much light upon Butler’s relationship to 
his times. In other respects the tendencies of the late nine- 
teenth century still prevail. Certain theologians persist in 
the belief that the waning of Butler’s influence has been 
unfortunate, but most accept the inevitable. To the historian 
of thought, Butler is a fact of the past, but one that is still 
highly useful. 

7° A.W. Benn, History of English Rationalism in the Nineteenth Cen- 
tury (1906), I, 139-52. 


J. M. Robertson, Dynamics of Religion (2nd ed. revised, 1926), passim, 
but particularly pp. 147-62. 


CHAPTER IX 
BICENTENARY, 1736-1936 


DEspITE all the adverse criticism to which Butler has been 
subjected in the course of two hundred years, particularly in 
the last seventy-five, he still maintains a hold on the English 
mind. Though the rest of the world may care little for him, 
the English-speaking peoples have not willingly let him die. 
Aside from dry bibliographical documentation, some effort 
must be made to account for this remarkable viability and 
to evaluate it, to see how much of it is due to Butler’s real 
fitness in fostering the theological and ethical needs of the 
day, or how much is due to tenacious clinging to custom 
which, as Milton says, “‘of all teachers and masters that have 
ever taught, hath drawn the most disciples after him both 
in religion and in manners.” * Finally there remains to be 
seen what other value, if any, may be found today in the 
study of the greatest eighteenth century English theo- 
logian. 

The Analogy is dead now chiefly because it was a Tract 
for the Times. Butler wrote it with the endeavor of answer- 
ing as he went along “every possible objection that might 
occur to any one against any position” * in his book. Today 
the simple fact is that the same objections are seldom made, 
as two centuries of change have evolved new criteria of 
judgment and new climates of opinion. The fault lies not 
in Butler himself, who cannot be held responsible for a lack 
of prevision, but rather in those who still blindly seek to dis- 


* Doctrine and Discipline of Divorce, “To the Parliament of England, 
with the Assembly.” 
? Thomas Bartlett, Memoirs of Joseph Butler, p. So. 
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cover prophecy where none was intended. Yet despite such 
persistent effort the Analogy has been generally discredited 
in universities and theological training schools. 

The rise of the biological and geological sciences with the 
theory of evolution, the development of psychology, the 
great mechanization of life through industry, have caused a 
very different type of unbelief from that milder form known 
to the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries as Deism. Un- 
belief today is unwilling to grant even the postulates of 
Deism. Nor is it willing to admit the dilemma that certain 
spirits of the nineteenth century found in the prayer, “O 
God, if there be a God, save my soul if I have a soul!” 
Unbelief today is agnostic, simply not finding sufficient evi- 
dence to lead to any positive conclusion one way or the 
other on ultimate problems. And it proceeds to live its life 
without ever making a final religious decision, feeling itself 
secure in the discovery that religion has not that practical 
function so often claimed for it in the past. The conclusion 
reached by J. S. Mill in his essay on the “Utility of Reli- 
gion” is still frequently expressed: 


It seems to me not only possible but probable, that in a higher 
and above all a happier condition of human life, not annihilation 
but immortality may be the burdensome idea; and that human 
nature, though pleased with the present and by no means impa- 
tient to quit it, would find comfort and not sadness in the thought 
that it is not chained through eternity to a conscious existence 
which it cannot be assured that it will always wish to preserve.* 


Against such an attitude, the comfortable eighteenth century 
orthodox position is simply naive: 


What none can prove a forgery may be true; 
What none but bad men wish exploded must.* 


Creeds and churches have consequently come to mean less 
and less even to many who consider themselves religious but 


* Three Essays on Religion (1874), p. 122. 
“William Cowper, The Task, V, 612-13. 
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who limit religion to a personal feeling of intensified living 
and apprehension. Present-day churchmen have thus been 
compelled to employ new modes of appeal, and as one of 
their leaders, Rashdall, points out, little beyond incidental 
assistance toward the new appeal has been found in the 
Analogy. For religious modernism must strive to keep 
abreast of the times by interpreting living philosophies. 

The passing of the Analogy, furthermore, was partly the 
effect of Butler’s lack of universal appeal, of his insularity. 
For Butler, it must be admitted, is no Pascal in theology. 
That frequently made comparison is distinctly misleading. 
Pascal had at once greater doubts and greater faith than 
Butler, but his faith was not derived from reason. In Butler 
there is no subtle underlying conception that “‘the heart has 
its reasons which the reason does not know,” * no intuition 
of the ultimate reality of things. The Analogy states clearly 
that “religion is not intuitively true, but a matter of deduc- 
tion and inference.” * Butler is too much a rationalist to 
admit of even a tinge of enthusiasm; his religion is always 
prudential rather than spiritual. It is akin to the time-spirit 
much more closely than that, for instance, of William Law, 
who may be allowed to bear a distant affinity to Pascal. Nor, 
again, is there more than a superficial resemblance between 
Pascal’s celebrated wager and Butler’s doctrine of prob- 
ability. The latter is derived from Locke’s theory of knowl- 
edge and claims merely to put religious belief on the same 
plane as belief in scientific hypotheses. The former stakes 
the will to believe against future torment. In Butler, the 
greater the probability, the greater is the faith; in Pascal, 
the lower the possibility, the greater the faith. Pascal is 
drawn to the faith of the inveterate gambler by the heavi- 
ness of the odds against him. Butler, representative of the 
middle-class, appeals to the middle-class temperament of 
carefulness and canniness. He plants his feet firmly on the 
ground, unwilling to go beyond the speculation adumbrated 
by Milton: 

5 Pensées, part II, article xvii, #5. SILL Was eee 
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. . . what tf earth 
Be but the shadow of Heaven, and things therein 
Each to other like more than on earth is thought? * 


—which is but a poetical version of the saying of the Son of 
Sirach that Butler was fond of quoting: “All things are 
double one against another, and God hath made nothing im- 
perfect.” [Eccles. xlii:24. | 

The Analogy employs that kind of argument that may 

confirm an already existent faith, but that little reassures 
the wavering, and does not so much as touch the skeptic. To 
those unwilling to grant a moral universe, the calculus of 
probabilities inevitably results in allotting equal chances for 
all possible alternatives. The cases of Pitt and Mill must be 
taken seriously, though to be sure, it is not likely that many 
have consciously gone through similar experiences. Probably 
much more typical is the attitude of Mark Pattison who re- 
belled against Southey’s ascription to Butler of having pro- 
vided an “‘irrefragable Proof” of religion; so, too, Matthew 
Arnold, who boldly pointed out to his contemporaries that 
the Analogy was a complete failure in serving their religious 
wants. Today, when the “melancholy, long, withdrawing 
roar’’ of “‘the sea of faith” sounds yet louder to the attentive 
“ ear, that statement is even more true. Yet it is well worth 
remarking that Butler’s severest critics have almost always 
granted the breadth and thoroughness of his mind, even 
when most in disagreement. His view of life as a testing of 
man’s moral fiber has ever appealed to the rugged individ- 
ualist. In fact, most critics have acknowledged Butler’s im- 
portant contributions to the history of ethical theory, until 
it may be said that that is what now gives to the Analogy 
whatever attention it does receive. 

For the case of the Rolls Sermons is quite different. 
Though forming no complete treatise and therefore offering 
great pedagogical difficulties to use as an elementary text- 
book, the three sermons “Upon Human Nature” yet remain 

SPL, Ve 574-76. 
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an interesting introduction to the historical study of psycho- 
logical morality. Professor C. E. M. Joad has recently 
written that, 


Butler is an admirable psychologist who almost succeeds in per- 
forming that most difficult of philosophical feats, the feat of 
making righteousness readable. The outstanding feature of his 
ethics is the distinction between the separate self-regarding im- 
pulses, Plato’s chariot horses, and what he calls ‘“‘cool self-love.”’ * 


Though perhaps few will venture to praise Butler for being 
“readable,” all will accept the statement of his outstanding 
contribution to moral theory. Yet the pivotal feature of 
Butler’s own system is rather his doctrine of conscience. And 
its thorniest implication today is the account given of the- 
ological authority. 

As Butler the theologian is often misleadingly classed with 
Pascal, so Butler the moralist is often misleadingly classed 
with Kant. Though both are intuitionists, Butler’s actual 
resemblance to Kant is slight. The two theories of con- 
science differ essentially in their derivation of authority. 
Butler finds conscience empowered by the direct intervention 
of Divinity, Kant by the Categorical Imperative of pure 
reason in the moral universe. Butler’s explanation is theo- 
logical and anthropomorphic; Kant’s is supra-theological 
and abstract. To Kant only that is moral which is done 
purely through the love of virtue. Butler is willing to let a 
good result be brought about by any compelling means. 
Kant is more logically systematic than Butler and yet more 
dogmatic. Perhaps that is why his system seems less appli- 
cable than Butler’s to illogical erring humanity. But to both 
alike, humanity is dedicated to the pursuit of virtue through 
conscience. 

The present age is in a position intellectually where it 
may profit from the study of Butler’s relationship to his 
contemporary thought movement. For Butler, though in no 
sense a Warburtonian colossus astride the intellectual world, 

8 Return to Philosophy (1935), pp. 183-84. 
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yet kept his ear fairly attuned to the latest developments 
of that world. He was well aware that, “‘It is as easy to close 
the eyes of the mind as those of the body,” ° and that open- 
mindedness requires vigilance as well as courage. Before the 
day of modern specialization with the consequent break- 
down of what had simply been designated as “learning,” an 
Analogy might reflect, as it does, the state of contemporary 
literature, sociology, psychology, science, as well as philoso- 

phy, ethics, and theology. Read from this historical point of 


/ view, it offers a solvent of the intellectual climate of its 


period. 

That intellectual milieu has here been described as the 
Age of Reason. The birth and adolescence of the concept of 
infallible abstract reason in the seventeenth century in the 
idea of toleration and Latitudinarianism inevitably guaran- 
teed its maturity in the early eighteenth century in Deism. 
The Age of Reason, intoxicated by visions opened up by the 
New Science, still held to belief in the existence of absolute 
truth, if not in the Bible, yet in reason. Like the Middle 
Ages it built its own Heavenly City.*’ Coexistent in England 
with an expansive and glorious age politically, it seemed to 
have grounds for its optimism in fact. What the late Pro- 
fessor Saintsbury termed the “‘Peace of the Augustans” was 
but that complacency which is the offspring of unqualified 
rationalism. Perhaps the greatest defect of the age was its 
proneness to believe that man is the measure of all things— 
an Idol of the Tribe escaping the iconoclasm even of a Vol- 
taire. This belief in man’s sufficiency and perfectibility is 
expounded by the great philosophers, Descartes, Spinoza, 
Locke, Leibniz. It is duplicated religiously by theologians as 
divergent as Tillotson and Clarke. Among the orthodox in 
England, it is repudiated alone by Berkeley and Law. Pas- 
cal, great scientist, and therefore great skeptic, in construct- 
ing a bridge of faith over the Gehenna of religious doubt, 

® Sermons, X, # 


II. 
*° Carl L. Becker, The Heavenly City of the Eighteenth Century Philoso- 
phers (New Haven, 1932). 
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was not the spokesman of an age which signally failed to 
recognize, 


The still, sad music of humanity. 


The supreme reign of reason did not long endure. Pascal 
had harbored doubts before his time when he queried, “But 
what is nature. . .? . . .“Why is custom not natural? I 
much fear that this nature is only a first custom, as custom 
is second nature.” ** In Butler is voiced a strong suspicion of 
that smugness ingredient in all superficial reference to the 
Laws of Nature, a banality later so capitally ridiculed by 
Dr. Johnson: 


“To live according to nature [says the philosopher to Prince 
Rasselas] is to act always with due regard to the fitness arising 
from the relations and qualities of causes and effects; to concur 
with the great and unchangeable scheme of universal felicity; to 
cooperate with the general disposition and tendency of the 
present system of things.” | 


The prince soon found that this was one of the sages whom he 
should understand less as he heard him longer. He, therefore, 
bowed and was silent, and the philosopher, supposing him satis- 
fied, and the rest vanquished, rose up and departed with the air 
of a man who had cooperated with the present system.*” 


The peculiar causes of the rapid decline of the concept of 
reason by the mid-century are greatly enlightened through 
an understanding of Butler’s position. His characteristic use 
of the argument to ignorance—though sometimes apparently 
juggled for his own convenience—is a distinctive question- 
ing of the claims of dogmatic reason. It received its most 
mature statement in his unpublished ‘‘Fragments”’: 


What a wonderful incongruity it is for a man to see the doubt- 
fulness in which things are involved, and yet be impatient out of 
action, or vehement in it! Say a man is a skeptic, and add what 
was said of Brutus, quicquid vult valde vult, and you say there 


11 Pensées, part I, article vi, #19. 
12 Rasselas (1759), chap. XXII. 
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is the greatest contrariety between his understanding and his 
temper that can be expressed in words.** 


Butler’s passion for matter of fact and his distrust of 
‘“over-refinement”’ were reactions to that satirical character- 
ization of philosophers as men who first raise a dust, and 
then complain that they cannot see. Pressing, moreover, the 
doctrine of probable knowledge, Butler sought to show the 
untenable position of the Deists. Perhaps he did succeed in 
showing it, but such logic had the result of driving the Deist 
ultimately into open skepticism, or of concentrating his 
efforts on the study of historical and anthropological fact in 
the effort to sap the foundations of inspired Scripture. The 
second of these issues Butler was unafraid of, for he thought 
the historical basis of Christianity secure. The first he had 
not foreseen, and therein lies his basic inadequacy as an 
apologist even for his own day. 

Butler’s works indicate the trend toward the historical 
breakdown of the concept of the sufficiency of reason. The 
last straws came in the skepticism of Hume and the senti- 
ment of Wesley, which, from contrary points of view, demon- 
strated that man cannot be regarded as a reasoning machine. 
At heart Butler remained a rationalist, though a qualified 
rationalist recognizing the force of emotion. His early lean- 
ing toward divinity as being, ‘“‘of all other studies the most 
suitable to a reasonable nature” must not be forgotten. His 
mature qualifications offered a wise corrective to the ultra- 
rationalism of Deism. But he was aghast at the sweeping 
enthusiasm of Wesley and sympathetic toward the mitigated 
skepticism of Hume. Of Hume as a dogmatic skeptic he 
would have disapproved with the common-sense of the man 
of the world. In like manner he would have mistrusted the 
shallow empiricism of late eighteenth century orthodoxy, 
paralleled in its myopia only by that recounted in the 
ancient Indian apologue of the six blind men and the ele- 


+3 “Fragments,” #6, Sermons, p. 306. Caesar’s remark about Brutus is 
from Cicero, Ad Atticum, XIV, i, 2. 
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phant, where each of the sages describes the beast by that 
part of its anatomy immediately within touch of his hand. 

Something of the Romantic revulsion to the Age of 
Reason survives to this day, but almost indistinguishably 
blended with other forms of anti-rationalism. One of these 
substitutes for reason is tradition. Another is that post-war 
disillusionment which derives comfort and solace in what it 
chooses to call life or reality. But there is also a dissentient 
tone noticeable among certain significant thinkers, a trend 
to re-establish reason, though on a plane less pretentious 
than that of two centuries ago, as discursive reason is now 
successfully being disengaged from its previous ties with in- 
tuition. Disciplined in the school of Bertrand Russell’s 
Principles of Mathematics, these philosophers undauntedly 
face the mentally suffocating challenge of “the bankruptcy 
of science.”’ If this latest tendency represents the beginning 
of an intellectual era, a new problem arises for the historian 
of Butler’s reputation. It is not likely that under the new 
climate Butler’s theology will be more respected than at 
present, for it is definitely antiquated. It is not even likely 
that his logical method will receive much commendation, al- 
though analogy will never be despised as a means of prob- 
able knowledge. A Julian Huxley today, reasoning analogi- 
cally from zoology to human civilization, frequently has 
pertinent constructive criticisms to propose. And no his- 
torian of ethics can afford entirely to neglect the elements of 
psychological methodology in the sermons ‘Upon Human 
Nature.” 

Yet it may well be that under an approaching dispensa- 
tion which may regard a wholesome reason as the main foun- 
dation of all creative thinking, there will not be wanting 
those who will pause to admire the sweet reasonableness of 
the old bishop who declined to rack his mind on the Pro- 
crustes bed of metaphysical systems. Modern philosophers 
and historians may not be entirely unwilling to look back to 
the Age of Reason for guidance as well as for warning, and 
may find something of both in the “philosopher of Angli- 
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canism.” They may even come to understand that in the 


_/ history of eighteenth century English culture, what Locke is 


to philosophy, what Newton is to science, what Burke is to 
politics, Butler is to theology. For all alike seek to derive 
their basic principles from the observed facts of nature and 
of society. All alike might sincerely and modestly have said 
with Butler, ‘I design the search after truth as the business 
of my life. And the spokesman is by no means me 
of his distinguished associates. 
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